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GOLDSMITH'S WRIIIMGS. 



The "Vicar of Wakefield" has long been consi- 
dered one of the most interesting tales in our lan- 
guage. It is seldom that a story presenting merely 
a picture of common life, and a detail of domestic 
events, so powerfully affecta the reader. The irre- 
sistible charm this novel possesses, evinces how 
much may be done, without the aid of extrava- 
gant incident, to excite the imagination and interest 
the feelings. Few productions of the kind afford 
greater amusement in the perusal, and still fewer 
inculcate more impressive lessons of morality. 
Though wit and humour abound in every page, yet 
in the whole volume there is not one thought inju- 
rious in its tendency, nor one sentiment that can 
offend the chastest ear. Its language, in the words 
of an elegant writer, ia what " angels might have 
heard and virgins told." In the delineation of hia 
characters, in the conduct of his fable, and in the 
moral of the piece, the genius of the author is 
equally conspicuous. The hero displays with unaf- 
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fcctcd simplicity the most strikicg virtues that can 
adorn social life ; sincere in his professions, humane 
and generous in his disposition, he is himself a pat- 
tern of the character he represents. The other pe: 
sonages are drawn with similar discrimination. 
Each is distinguished by some peculiar feature ; and 
the general grouping of the whole has this particu- 
lar excellence, that not one could be wanting with 
out injuring the unity and beauty of the design 
The drama of the tale is also managed with equal 
skill and effect. There are no extravagant iaci- 
dents, and no forced or improbable situations ; one 
event rises out of another in the same easy and 
natural manner as flows the language of the narra- 
tion ; the interest never flags, and is kept up to the 
last by the expedient of concealing the real charac- 
ter of Burchell. But t is the moral of the work 
which entitles the ' -thor to the praise of super- 
eminent merit in this species of writing. No writer 
has arrived more successfully at the great ends of a 
moralist. By the finest examples, he inculcates the 
practice of benevolence, patience in suflcring, and 
reliance on the providence of God. 

As a writer of prose. Dr. Anderson, in his "Brit- 
ish Poets," says: "Goldsmith must he allowed to 
have rivalled and even exceeded Dr. Johnson and 
his imitator Dr. Ilawkesworth, the most celebrated 
professional prose writer of his time. His prose 
may be regarded as the model of perfection, and the 
standard of our language ; to equal which the efforts 
of most will be vain, and, to exceed it, every ex- 
lectation of folly." 
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Johnson, according to Boswell, said of his friend, 
" whether we take him as a poet, as a comic writer, 
or as a historian, he stands in the first class. He 
has the art of sajdng everything he has to say in a 
pleasing manner." In his works the Doctor has 
pronounced him to be, "A man of such variety of 
powers, and such felicity of performance, that he 
always seemed to do best that which he was doing; 
a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousuess, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exuberance, exact 
without constraint, and easy without weakness." — 
" He was," said Johnson emphatically, on another 
occasion, " a very great man. Every year he lived 
he would have deserved Westminster Abbey the 
morel" 

Sir "Walter Scott has added his tribute to the 
throng. " The wreath of Goldsmith," he says, "is 
unsullied- He wrote to exalt virtue and expose 
vice ; and he accomplished his task in a manner 
which raises him to the highest rank among British 
authors. We close his volume [The Vicar of 
Wakefield] with a sigh that such an author should 
have been so prematurely removed from the sphere 
of hterature which he so highly adorned." 

As a poet, all that he has written has been pro- 
nounced good by Lord Byron, while in the passage 
which contains this judgment, his Lordship says 
that not one-half is good of the ^neid, of Milton, or 
of Dryden. Campbell, the author of the " 
of Hope," says that " Goldsmith's poetry p 
a distinct and unbroken view of poetical delight- 
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fulness. Hia descriptions and sentinienta have the 
purest zest of nature. He is refined, without false 

delicacy, and correct without insipidity 

He unbends from graver strains of reflection to ten- 
derness, and even to playfulness, with an ease and 
grace almost exclusively his own; and connects ex- 
tensive views of the happiness and interests of 
society with pictures of life that touch the heart by 
their familiarity," 

To these ample praises it is unnecessary to make 
any addition. It may however be interesting to 
the reader to be informed that, both in his poetry 
and prose, Goldsmith usually drew from nature, 
not only in the common acceptation of the phrase, 
but literally and in fact. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE nBSCBrPTION OF THB FAUILT <W WAKBFIKLD, IK WHICH A 
KINllBED I,IKBNBSB POETAILB, AS WELL OF MINDS AS Ot PBB-- 
BOHH. 

I WAS ever of opinion, that the honest man who 
married and brought up a large family, did more 
service than he who continued single and only 
talked of a population. From this motive, I had 
scarcely taken orders a year, before I began to 
think seriously of matrimony, and chose my wife, 
as she did her wedding-gown, not for a fine glossij 
surface, but for such qualities as would wear well} 
To do her justice, she was a good-natured notable 
woman ; and as for breeding, there were few coun- 
try ladies who could show more. She could read 
any English book without much spelling ; but for 
pickling, preserving, and cookery, none could excel 
her. She prided herself also upon being an excel- 
lent contriver in housekeeping ; though I could 
never find that we grew richer with aU her con- 
trivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our 
fondness increased as we grew old. There was, 
in fact, nothing that could make us angry with the 
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■world or eacli other. We had an elegant house 
situated in a fine country and a good neighbour- 
hood. The year was spent in moral or rural amuse- 
uieitta, in visiting our rich neighbours, and reliev- 
ing such as were poor. We had no revolutions to 
fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our adventures 
were by the fire-side, and all our migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often bad the trav- 
eller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry 
wine, for which we had great reputation ; and I 
profess with the veracity of a historian, that I never 
knew one of them to find fault with it. Our cousins 
too, even to the fortieth remove, all remembered 
their affinity, without any help from the herald's 
office, and came very frequently to see us. Some 
of them did us no great honour by these claims of 
kindred ; as we had the blind, the maimed, and tho 
halt among the number. However, my wife always 
insisted, that as they were the same Jiesh and blood, 
they should sit with us at the same table. So that 
if we bad not very rich, we generally had very 
happy friends about ua ; for this remark will hold 
good through life, that the jKiorer the guest, the bet- 
ter pleased he ever is with being treated : and as 
some men gaze with admiration at the colours of a 
tulip, or the wings of a butterfly, so I was by nature 
an admirer of happy human faces. However, when 
any one of our relations was found to be a person 
of very bad character, a troublesome guest, or one 
we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house 
I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a 
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pair of boots, or aometimea a horse of small value, 
and I always had the satisfaction of flnding he never 
came back to return them. By this the house was 
cleared of such as we did not like : but never was 
the family of Wakefield known to tuiE the trav 
eDer or the poor dependent out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years ia a state of much 
happiness, not but that we sometimes had those lit- 
tle rubs which Providence sends to enhance the 
value of its favours. My orchard was often robbed 
by schoolboys, and my wife's custards plundered by 
the cats or the children. The 'Squire would some- 
times fall asleep in the most pathetic parts of my 
serraoa, or his lady return my wife's civilities at 
church with a mutilated' courtesy. But we soon got 
over the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and 
usually in three or four days began to wonder how 
they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they 
were educated without softness, so they were at once 
well formed and healthy ; my sons hardy and active, 
my daughters beautiful and blooming. When I 
stood in the midst of the little circle, which prom- 
ised to be the supports of my declining age, I could 
not avoid repeating the famous story of Count 
Abensberg, who in Henry the Second's progress 
through Germany, while other courtiers came with 
their treasures, brought his thirty -two children, and 
presented them to his sovereign as the most valu- 
able offering he had to bestow. In this manner, 
though I had but six, I considered them as a very 
valuable present made to my country, and eonse- 
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quently looked upon it as my dettor. Our eldest 
son was named George, after his uncle, who left 
us ten thousand pounds. Our second child, a girl, 
I intended to call after her auntGrissel; but my 
wife, who during her pregnancy had heen reading 
romances, insisted upon her being called Olivia. 
In less than another year we had another daughter, 
and now I was determined that Grissel should be 
her name; but a rich relation taking a fancy to 
stand godmother, the girl was, by her directions, 
called Sophia ; so that we had two romantic names 
in the family ; but I solemnly protest I had no 
hand in it, MosEs was our next, and after an in- 
terval of twelve years we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when I 
saw my Ultle ones about me ; but the vanity and 
the satisfaction of my wife were even greater than 
mine. When our visitors would say, " Well, upoii 
my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest child- 
ren in the whole country ;" — " Ay, neighbour," 
she would answer, " they are as Heaven made them, 
handsome enough if tbey be good enough ; for 
handsome is that handsome does." And then she 
would bid the giris hold up their heads ; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very handsome. 
Mere outside is so very trifling a circumstance with 
me, that I should scarcely have remembered to 
mention it had it not been a general topic of con- 
versation in the country. \ Olivia, now about eight- 
een, had that luxuriance of beauty with which 
painters generally draw Hebe ; open, sprightly, and 
commanding. Sophia's features were not so strik- 
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ing at first, but often did more certain execution ; 
for they were soft, modest and alluring. The one 
vanquished by a single blow, the other by efforts 
BuecessfuUy repeated./ 

The temper of a woman is generally formed from 
the turn of her features, at least it was so with my 
daughters. Olivia wished for many lovers, Sophia 
to secure one. Olivia was often affected from too 
great a desire to please. Sophia even repressed ex- 
cellence from her fears to offend. The one enter- 
tained me with her vivacity when I was gay, the 
other with her sense when I was serious. But 
these CLuahtiea were never carried to excess in 
either, and I have often seen them exchange cha- 
racters, for a whole day together. A suit of mourn- 
ing has transformed my coquette into a prude, and 
a new set of ribands has given her younger sister 
more than natural vivacity. My eldest son George 
was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one of 
the learned professions. My second boy Moses, 
whom I designed for business, received a sort of 
miscellaneous education at home. But it is need- 
less to attempt describing the particular characters 
of young -people that had seen but very little of the 
world. In short, a family likeness prevailed through 
all, and properly speakiog, they had but one charac- 
ter, that of being all equally generous, credulous, 
simple, and inoffensive. 
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Tee temporal concerns of our family were chiefly 
committed to my wife's jnanagement; as to tbe 
spiritual, I took them entirely under my own direc- 
tion. The prolits of my living, which amount-ed 
to but thirty-five pounds a-year, I made over to the 
orphans and widows of the clergy of our diocese : 
for having a fortune of my own, I was careless of 
temporalities, and felt a secret pleasure in doing my 
duty without reward, I also set a resolution of 
keeping no curate, and of being acquainted with 
every man in the parish, exhorting the married 
men to temperance, and the bachelors to matri- 
mony, so that in a few years it was a common say- 
ing, that there were three strange wants at Wake- 
field, a parson wanting pride, young men wanting 
wives, and ale-houses wanting customers. 

Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics, 
and I wrote several sermons to prove ita happiness ; 
but there was a peculiar tenet which I made a point 
of supporting ; for I maintained with "Whiston, that 
it was unlawful for a priest of the church of Eng- 
land, after the death of his first wife to take a second ; 
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or to express it in one word, I valued myself on 
being a strict monogamist. 

I was eiirly initiated into this important dispute, 
on which so many lahorioua volumes have been 
written. I published some tracts upon the subject 
myself which, as they never sold, I have the conso- 
lation of thinking were read only by the happy few. 
Some of my friends call this my weak side; but 
alas 1 tlicy had not like me made it the subject of 
long contemplation. The more I reflected upon it, 
the more important it appeared. I even went a 
step beyond Whiston in displaying my principles : 
as he had engraven upon his wife's tomb that she 
was the only wife of William Whiston ; so I wrote 
a similar epitaph for my wife, though still living, in 
which I extolled her prudence, economy, and obedi- 
ence till death ; and having got it copied fair, with 
an elegant frame, it was placed over the chimney- 
piece, where it answered several very useful purposes. 
In admonishing my wife of her duty to me, and my 
fidelity to her, it inspired her whh a passion for 
fame, and constantly put her in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage so 
often- recommended, that my eldest son, just upon 
leaving college, lixed his affections upon the daugh- 
ter of a neighboring clergyman, who was a digni- 
tary in the church, and in circumstances to give her 
a large fortune. But fortune was her smallest 
accomplishment. Miss Arabella Wilmot was 
allowed by all, (except my two daughters) to be 
completely pretty* Her youth, health and inno- 
cence, were still heightened by a complexion so 
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transparent, and suet a happy sensibility of look, 
as even age could not gaze on with indifference. 
As Mr. Wilmot knew I could make a very hand- 
some settlement on my son, he was not averse to 
the match: so both iainihes lived together in all 
that harmony which generally preceeds an expected 
alliance. Being convinced by experience that the 
days of courtship are the most happy of our lives, 
I was willing enough to lengthen the period ; and 
the various amusements which the young people 
every day s bared in each other's company seemed 
to increase their passion. We were generally awaked 
in the morning by music, and on fine days rode a 
hunting. The hours between breakfast and dinner 
the ladies devoted to dress and study : they usually 
read a page, and then gazed at themselves in the 
glass, which even philosophers might own often pre- 
sented the page of greatest beauty. At dinner my 
wife took the lead ; for as she always insisted on 
carving everything herself, it being her mother's 
way, she gave us upon these occasions the history 
of every dish. When we had dined, to prevent tbe 
ladies leaving us, I generally ordered the table to be 
removed ; and sometimes, with the music master's 
assistance, the girls would give us a very agreeable 
concert. Walking out, drinking tea, country dances, 
aud forfeits, shortened the rest of the day, without 
the assistance of cards, as I bated all manner of 
gaming, except backgammon, at which my old 
friend and I sometimes took a twopenny hit. Nor 
can I here pass over an ominous circumstance that 
happened the last time we played together ; I only 
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wanted to fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce ace 
five times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this manner, till at 
last it was thought convenient to fix a day for the 
nuptials of the young couple, who seemed earnestly 
to desire it. During the preparations for the 
wedding, I need not describe the busy importance 
of my wife, nor the sly loots of my daughters : in 
fact, my attention was fixed on another object, the 
completing a tract which I intended shortly to pub- 
lish in defence of my favourite principle. As I 
looked upon this as a master-piece, both for argu- 
ment and style, I could not in the pride of my heart 
avoid showing it to my old friend Mr. Wilmot, as I 
made no doubt of receiving his approbation ; but 
not till too late I discovered that he was most vio- 
lently attached to the contrary opinion, and with 
good reason ; for he was at that time actually court- 
ing a fourth wife. This, as may be expected, pro- 
duced a dispute attended with some acrimony, which 
threatened to interrupt our intended alliance: but 
the day before that appointed for the ceremony, we 
agreed to discuss the subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides : 
he asserted that I was heterodox, I retorted the 
charge ; he replied and I rejoined. In the mean time 
while the controversy was hottest, I was called out 
by one of my relations, who, with a face of concern 
advised me to give up the dispute, at least till my 
son's wedding was over. "Howl" cried I, "relin- 
quish the cause of truth, and let him be a husband, 
idready driven to the very verge of absurdity 
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You might as well advise me to give up my fortune 
as my argument. "Your fortune," returned my 
friend, " I am now sorry to inform you is almost 
nothing. The merchant in town, in whose hands 
your money was lodged, has gone off to avoid a 
statute of bankruptcy, and is thought not to have 
left a shilling in the pound. I was unwilling to 
shock you or the family with the account until aft«r 
the wedding; but now it may serve to moderate 
your warmth in the argument; for, I suppose your 
own prudence wiU enforce the necessity of dissemb- 
ling, at least till your son has the young lady's 
fortune secure." " Well/' returned I, " if what you 
tell me be true, and if I am to be a beggar, it shall 
never make me a rascal, or induce me to disavow 
my principles. I'll go this moment and inform the 
company of my circumstances : and as for the argu- 
ment, I even here retract my former concessions in 
the old gentleman's favour, nor will I allow him 
now to be a husband in any sense of the expression." 
It would be endless to describe the different sen- 
timents of both families when I divulged the news 
of our misfortune : but what others felt was slight 
to what the lovers appeared to endure. Mr. Wilmot 
who seemed before sufBciently inclined to break off 
the match, was by this blow soon determined : one 
virtue he had in perfection, which was prudence, 
too often the only one that is left at seventy-two. 
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The only hope of our family now was, that the 
report of our misfortunes might be malicious or 
premature ; but a letter from my agent in town soon 
came with a confirmation of every particular. The 
loss of fortune to myself alone would have been tri- 
fling : the only uneasiness I felt was for my family, 
who were to be bumble without an education to 
render them callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to 
restrain their afRiction ; for premature consolation is 
but the remembrance of sorrow. During tbis inter- 
val, my thoughts were employed on some future 
means of supporting them ; and at last a small cure 
of fifteen pounds a year was offered me in a distant 
neighbourhood, where I could still enjoy my prin- 
ciples without molestation. With this proposal I 
joyfully closed, having determined to increase my 
salary by managing a little farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was 
to get together the wrecks of my fortune : and, all 
debts collected and paid, out of fourteen thousand 
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pounds we had but four hundred remaining. My 
chicf attention, therefore, was now to bring down 
the pride of my family to their circumstanc&s ; for 
I well knew that aspiring be^ary is wretchednesr. 
itself. "You cannot be ignorant, my children," 
cried I, " that no prudence of ours could have pre- 
vented our late misfortune ; but prudence may do 
much in disappointing its effects. We are now 
poor, my fondlings, and wisdom bids us conform to 
our humble situation. Let us then, without re- 
pining, give up those splendours with which num- 
bers are wretched, and seek in humbler circum- 
stances that peace with which all may be happy. 
The poor live pleasantly without our help, why then 
should not we learn to live without theirs? No, 
my children, let us from this moment give up all 
pretensions to gentility ; we have still enough left 
for happiness if we are wise, and let us draw upon 
content for the deficiencies of fortune." 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined 
to send him to town, where' his abilities might con- 
tribute to our support and his own. The separation 
of friends and families is, perhaps, one of the most 
distressful circumstances attendant on penuTj. The 
day soon arrived on which we were to disperse for 
the first time. My son, after taking leave of his 
mother and the rest, who mingled their tears and 
their kisses, came to ask a blessing from me. This 
I gave him from my heart, and which, added to five 
guineas, was all the patrimony I had now to bestow. 
"You are going, my boy," cried I, "to London on 
foot, in the manner Hooker, your great ancestor 
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travelled tliere before you. Take from me the same 
horse that was given him by the good Bishop Jewel, 
this staff, and this book too, it will be your comfort 
on the way ; these two lines in it are worth a mil- 
lion, 'Ihavebeen young, aod now am old; yet never 
saw I the righteous man forsaken, or his seed begging 
their bread.' Let this be your consolation as you 
travel on. Go, my boy ; whatever be thy fortune, 
let me see thee once a year ; still keep a good heart, 
and farewell." As he was possessed of integrity and 
honour, I was under no apprehensions from throw- 
ing him naked into the amphitheatre of life ; for I 
knew he would act a good part, whether vanquished 
or victorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for our own, 
which arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving 
a neighbourhood in which we had enjoyed so many 
hours of tranquillity, was not without a tear which 
scarcely fortitude itself could suppress. Besides, a 
journey of seventy miles to a family that had hith- 
erto never been above ten from home, filled us with 
apprehension; and the cries of the poor, who fol- 
lowed us for some miles, contributed to increase it» 
The first day's journey brought us in safety within 
thirty miles of our future retreat, and we put up for 
the night at an obscure inn in a village by the way. 
When we were shown a room, I desired the landlord, 
in my tisual way, to let us have his company, with 
which he complied, as what he drank would increase 
the bill next morning. He knew, however, the whole 
neighbourhood to which I was removing, particularly 
'Squire Thornhill, who was to be my landlord, 
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and who lived witMn a few miles of the place. This 
gentleman he described as one who desired to know 
little more of the world than its pleasures, being par- 
ticularly remarkable for his attachment to the fair 
sex. lie observed that no virtue was able to resist 
his arts and assididty, and that scarcely a farmer's 
daughter within tea miles Tound, but what had found 
him successful and faithless. Though this account 
gave me some pain, it had a very different effect upon 
my daughters, whose features seemed to brighten 
with the expectation of an approaching triumph; 
nor was my wife less pleased and confident of their 
allurements and virtue. While our thoughts were 
thus employed the hostess entered the room to inform 
her husband, that the strange gentleman, who had 
been two days in the house, wanted money, and 
could not satisfy them for his reckoning. " Want 
money !" replied the host, " that must be impossible, 
for it was no later than yesterday he paid three gui neas 
to OUT beadle to spare an old broken soldier that wa.s 
to be whipped through the town for dog-stealing." 
The hostess, however, still persisting in her first as- 
sertion, he was preparing to leave the room, swear- 
ing that he would be satisfied one way or another, 
when I begged the landlord would introduce me to 
a stranger of so much charity as he described. With 
this he complied, showing in a gentleman who seemed 
to be about thirty, dressed in clothes that once were 
laced. His person was well formed, and his face 
marked with the lines of thinking. 

He had something short and dry in his address, 
and seemed not to understand ceremony, or io des- 
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pise it. upon the landlord's leaving tlie room, I 
could not avoid expressing my eoncera to the stran- 
ger at seeing a gentleman in such circumstances, and 
offered him my purse to satisfy the present demand, 
"I take it with all my heart, sir," replied he, " and 
am glad that a late oversight, in giving what money 
I had about me, has shown me that there are still 
Bome men hke you. I must, however, previously 
entreat being informed of the name and residence of 
my benefactor, in order to repay him as soon as pos- 
sible." In this I satisfied him fully, not only men- 
tioning my name and late misfortunes, but the place 
to which I was going to remove. "This," cried he, 
" happens still more luckily than I had hoped for, aa 
I am going the same way myself, and having been 
detained here two days by the floods, which I hope 
to-morrow will be found passable." I testified the 
pleasure I should have in his company, and my wife 
and daughters joining in entreaty, he was prevailed 
upon to stay to supper. The stranger's conversation, 
which was at once pleasing and instructive, induced 
me to wish for a continuance of it ; but it was now 
high time to retire and take refreshment against the 
fetigues of the following day. 

The next morning we all set forward together: 
my family on horseback, while Mr. Burchell, our 
new companion, walked along the foot-path by the 
road-side, observing with a smile, that as we were 
ill mounted, he would be too generous to attempt 
leaving us behind. As the floods were not yet sub- 
sided, we were obliged to hire a guide, who trotted 
on before, Mr. Burchell and I bringing up the rear. 
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"We lightened the fatigacB of the road with philoso- 
phical disputes, which he seemed to undei^tand per- 
fectly. But what surprised me most was that though 
he was a mouey-borrower, he defended his opinions 
with as much obstinacy as if he had been my 
patron. He now and then also informed me to 
whom the different seats belonged that lay in our 
view as we travelled the road. "That," cried 
he, pointing to a very magnificent house which 
stood at some distance, "belongs to Mr. Thorahill, 
a young gentleman who enjoys a large fortune, 
though entirely dependent on the will of his un- 
cle, Sir William ThornhQi, a gentleman who, 
content with a little himself^ permits his nephew 
to enjoy the rest, and chiefly resides in town." 
" What I" cried I, " is my young landlord then the 
nephew of a man whose virtues, generosity, and 
singularities are so universally known? I have 
heard Sir William Thornhill represented as one of 
the most generous yet whimsical men in the king- 
dom; a man of consummate benevolence." "Some- 
thing, perhaps, too much so," replied Mr. Burchell ; 
" at least he carried benevolence to an excess when 
yonng ; for his passions were then strong, and as 
they were all upon the side of virtue, they led it 
up to a romantic extreme. He early began to aim 
at the qualifications of the soldier and scholar ; was 
soon distinguished in the army, and had some repu- 
tation among men of learning. Adulation ever fol- 
lows the ambitions; for such alone receive most 
pleasure from flattery. He was surrounded with 
crowds, who showed him only one side of their 
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Character : so that he began to lose a regard for pri- 
vate interest ia universal sympathy. He loved all 
mankind ; for fortune prevented him from knowing 
that there were rascals. Physicians tell us of a dis- 
order, in which the whole body is so exquisitely 
sensible that the slightest touch gives pain: what 
Gome have thus suffered in their persons, this gen- 
tleman felt in his mind. The slightest distress, 
whether real or fictitious, touched him to the quick, 
and his soul laboured under a sickly sensibility to 
the miseries of others. Thus disposed to relieve, it 
will be easily conjectured he found numbers dis- 
posed to solicit; his profusions began to impair hia 
fortune ; but not his good nature ; that, indeed, was 
seen to increase as the other seemed to decay : he 
grew improvident as he grew poor ; and though he 
talked like a man of sense, his actions were those 
of a fool. Still, however, being surrounded with 
importunity, and no longer able to satisfy every 
request that was made him, instead of money he 
gave promises. They were all he had to bestow, 
and he had not resolution enough to give any man 
pain by a denial. By this he drew around him 
crowds of dependents, whom he was sure to disap- 
point, yet he wished to reheve. These hung upon 
him for a time, and left him with merited reproaches 
and contempt. Eat in proportion as he became 
contemptible to others, he became despicable to him- 
self His mind had leaned upon their adulation, 
and that support taken away, he could find no pleas- 
ure in the applause of his heart, which he had never 
learned to reverence. The world now began to 
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wear a different aspect ; the flattery of his Mends 
began to dwindle into simple approbation, Appro- 
bation soon took tlie more friendly form of advice, 
and advice, when rejected, produced their re- 
proaches. He now therefore found, that snch 
friends as benefits had gathered round him, were 
little estimable ; he now found that a man's own 
heart must be ever given to gain that of another. 
I now found, that — that — I forget what I was going 
to observe; in short, sir, he resolved to respect 
himself, and laid down a plan of restoring his fallen 
fortune. For this purpose, in his own whimsical 
manner, he travelled through Europe on foot, and 
now, though hfe has scarcely attained the age of 
thirty, his circumstances are more affluent than 
ever. At present, his bounties are more rational 
and moderate than before ; but still he prcservea 
the character of a humorist, and finds most pleasure 
in eccentric virtues." 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Bur- 
eheU's account, that I scarcely looked forward as we 
went along, till we were alarmed by the cries of 
my family, when turning, I perceived my youngest 
daughter in the midst of a rapid stream, thrown from 
her horse, and struggling with the torrent. She 
had sunk twice, nor was it in my power to disengage 
myself in time to bring her relief. My sensations 
were even too violent to permit my attempting her 
rescue: she must have certainly perished had not 
my companion, perceiving her danger, instantly 
plunged in to her rehef, and, with some difficulty, 
brought her in safety to the opposite shore. By 
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taking the current a little further up, the rest of 
the iamily got safely over,- where we had an oppor- 
tunity of joining our acknowledgments to hers. 
Her gratitude may he more readily imagined than 
described; she thanked her deliverer more with 
looks tlian words, and continued to lean upon hia 
arm, as if still wilhng to receive assistance. My 
wife also hoped one day to have the pleasure of 
returning his kindness at her own house. Thus, 
after we were refreshed at the nest inn, and had 
dined together, as Mr. Eurchell waa going to a dif- 
ferent part of the country, he took leave : and we 
pursued our journey ; my wife observing as he 
went, that she liked him extremely, and protesting 
that if he had birth and fortune to entitle him to 
match into such a famdy as ours, she knew no man 
she would sooner fix upon. I could not but smile 
to hear her talk in this lofty strain : but I never was 
much displeased with those harmless delusions that 
tend to make ua more happy. 
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The place of our retreat was in a little neighbour- 
hood, consisting of farmers, who tOled their own 
grounds, and were equal strangers to opulence and 
poverty. As they had almost all the conveniences 
of life within themselves, they seldom visited towns 
or cities in search of superfluity. Eemote from the 
polite, they still retained the primeval simphcity of 
manners : and frugal by habit, they scarcely knew 
that temperance was a virtue. They wrought with 
cheerfulness on days of labour ; but observed festi- 
vals as intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kCpt 
up the Christmas carol, sent true love-knots on Val- 
entine morning, ate panca,kes on Shrove-tide, showed 
their wit on the first of April, and religiously cracked 
nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being apprised of our ap- 
proach, the whole neighbourhood came out to meet 
their minister, dressed in their finest clothes, and 
preceded by a pipe and tabor. A feast also was pro- 
vided for our reception, at which we sat cheerfully 
down: and what the conversation wanted in wit waa 
made up in laughter. 
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Giir little habitatioQ was situated at the foot of a 
sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood 
behind, and a pratthng river before ; on one side a 
meadow, on the other a green. My farm consisted 
of about twenty acres of excellent land, having given 
a hundred pounds for my predecessor's good-will. 
Nothing could exceed the neatness of my httle en- 
closures ; the elms and hedge rows appearing with 
inexpressible beauty. My house consisted of but 
one story, and was covea-ed with thatch, which gave 
it an air of great snugncss ; the walls on the inside 
were nicely whitewashed, and my daughters under- 
took to adorn them with pictures of their own de- 
signing. Though thesame room served us forparlour 
and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, 
as it was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, 
plates, and coppers being well scoured, and all dis- 
posed on bright rows on the shelves, the eye was 
agreeably relieved, and did not want richer furniture. 
There were three other apartments, one for my wife 
and me, another for our two daughters, within our 
own, and the third, with two beds, for the rest of the 
children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws, was regu- 
lated in the following manner : by sunrise we all as- 
sembled in our common apartment ; the fire being 
previously kindled by the servant. Afler we had 
saluted each other with proper ceremony, for I always 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of 
good-breeding, without which freedom ever destroys 
friendship, we all bent in gratitude to that Being 
who gave us another day. This duty being per- 
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formed, mj son and I went to pursue onr usnal in- 
diistry abroad, wiile my wife and daughters employed 
themselves in providing breakfast, which was always 
ready at a certain time. I allowed half an hour for 
this meal, and an hour for dinner; which time was 
taken up in innocent mirth between my wife and 
daughters, and in phOosophical arguments between 
my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our 
kbours after it was gone down, but returned home 
to the expectant family ; where smiling looks, a neat 
hearth, and pleasant fire, were prepared for our re- 
ception, Kor were we without guests; sometimes 
Farmer Plamborough, our talkative neighbour, and 
often the blind piper would pay us a visit, and taste 
our gooseberry-wine ; for the making of which we 
Lad lost neither the receipt nor the reputation. These 
harmless people had several ways of being good com- 
pany ; while one played, the other would sing some 
soothing ballad, Johnny Armstrong's last good night, 
or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was con- 
eluded in the manner we began the morning, my 
youngest boys being appointed to read the lessons of 
the day ; and he that read loudest, distinctest, and 
best, was to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put in 
the poor's bos. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, 
which all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. 
How well soever I fancied my lectures against pride 
■had conquered the vanity of my daughters ; yet I 
found them still secretly attached to all their former 
finery : they still loved laces, ribands, bugles, and 
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catgut ; my wife herself retained a passion for her 
crimson peduasoy, because I formerly liappened to 
say it became her. 

The first Sunday in particular their behaviour 
served to mortify rae : I had desired my girls the 
preceding night to be dressed early the next day ; 
for I always loved to be at church a good while be- 
fore the rest of the congregation. They punctually 
obeyed my directions ; but when we were to assem- 
ble in the morning at breakfast, down came my wife 
and daughters dressed out in all their former splen- 
dour: their hair plastered up with pomatum, their 
faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up in a 
heap behind, and rustling at every motion. I could 
not help smiling at their vanity, particularly that of 
my wife, from whom I expected more discretion. la 
this exigence, therefore, my only resource was to 
order my son, with an important air, to call our 
coach. The girls were amazed at the command ; but 
I repeated it with more solemnity than before — 
"Surely, mydear, you jest," cried my wife, " weean 
walk it perfectly well : we want no coach to cany 
us now." "You mistake, child," returned I, "we 
do want a coach ; for if we walk to church in this 
trim, the very children in the parish will hoot after 
us." Indeed," replied my wife, " I always imagined 
that my Charles was fond of seeing his children neat 
and handsome about him," "You maybe as neat as 
you please," interrupted I, " and I shall love you 
the better for it; but'all this is not neatness, but 
frippery. These rufflings, and pinkings, and patch- 
ings, will only make us hated by all the wives of all 
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our neighbours. Ko, my children," continued I, 
more gravely, "those gowns may be altered into 
something of a plainer cut ; for finery is very unbe- 
coming in us, who want the means of decency, I 
do not know whether such flouncing and shredding 
is becoming even in the rich, if we consider, upon a 
moderate calculation, that the nakedness of the indi- 
gent world might be clothed from the trimmings of 
the v^n." 

This remonstrance had the proper effect; they 
went with great composure, that very instant, to 
change their dress ; and the next day I had the sat- 
isfaction of finding ray daughters, at their .own re- 
quest, employed in cutting up their trains into Sun- 
day waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones, 
and. what was still more satisfactory, the gowns 
seemed improved by this curtailing. 
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3 GREAT ACIJUAINTANCB INTBODCCEIl — WHAT WE PLACE 



At a small distance from the house, my predecessor 
had made a seat, overshadowed by a hedge of haw- 
thorn and honeysuckle. Here, when the weather 
was fine and our labour soon finished, we usually 
sat together, to enjoy an extensive landscape in the 
calm of the evening. Here too we drank tea, which 
was now become an occasional banquet ; and as we 
had it but, seldom, it diffused a new joy, the prepa- 
rations forit being made with no smaJl sbareof bus- 
tie and ceremony. On these occasions our two little 
ones always read to us, and they were regularly 
served after we had done. Sometimes, to give a 
variety to our amusements, the girls sang to the 
guitar ; and while they thus formed a little concert, 
my wife and I would stroU down the sloping field, 
that was embelUsbed with blue-bells and centaury, 
talk of our children with rapture, and enjoy the 
breeze that wafted both health and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that every situ- 
ation i^ life might bring its own peculiar pleasures: 
every morning awaked ua to a repetition of toil ; 
but the evening repaid it with vaeant hilarity. 
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It was about the 'beginning of auturaTi, on a holi- 
day, for I kept such as intervals of relaxation from 
labour, that I had drawn out my family to our 
usual place of amusement, and our young musi- 
cians began their usual concert. As we were thus 
engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly by, within 
about twenty paces of where we were sitting, and 
by its panting seemed pressed by the hunters. "We 
had not much time to reflect upon the poor animal's 
distress, when we perceived the dogs and horsemen 
come sweeping along at some distance behind, and 
making the very path it had taken. I was instantly 
for returning with my family ; but either curiosity 
or surprise, or some more hidden motive, held my 
wife and daughters to their seats. The huntsman, 
who rode foremost, passed us with great swiftness, 
followed by four or live persona more who seemed 
in equal baste. At last a young gentleman of a 
more genteel appearance than the rest came forward, 
and for a while regarding us, instead of pursuing 
the chase, stopped short, and giving his horse to a 
servant who attended, approached us with a care- 
less superior air. He seemed to want no introduc- 
tion, but was going to salute my daughters, as one 
certain of a kind reception; but they had early 
learned the lesson of looking presumption out of 
countenance. Upon which he let us know his name 
was Thomhill, and that he was owner of the estate 
that lay for some extent around us. He again, 
therefore, ofl'ered to salute the female part of the 
family, and such was the power of fortune and fine 
clothes, that he found no second repulse. As his 
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address, though confident, was easy, we soon became 
more familiar ; and perceiving musical instruments 
lying near, he begged to be favoured with a song. 
As I did not approve of such disproportioned ac- 
quaintances, I winked upon my daughters in order 
to prevent their compliance ; but my hint was coun- 
teracted by one from their mother ; so that, with a 
cheerful air, they gave U3 a favourite song of Dry- 
den's. Mr. Thornhill seemed highly delighted with 
their performance and choice, and then took up the 
guitar himself He played but very indifferently ; 
however, my eldest daughter repaid his former 
applause with interest, and assured him that his 
tones were louder than even those of her master. 
At this compliment be bowed, which she returned 
with a courtesy. He praised her taste, and she 
commended his understanding : an age could not 
have made them better acquainted, while the fond 
mother, too, equally happy, insisted upon her land- 
lord stepping in, and tasting a glass of her goose- 
berry. The whole family seemed earnest to please 
him ; my girls attempted to entertain him with topics 
they thought most modern, while Moses on the con- 
trary, gave him a question or two from the ancients, 
for which he bad the satisfaction of being laughed 
at: my little ones were no less busy, and fondly 
stuck close to the stranger. All my endeavours 
could scarcely keep their dirty fingers from handling 
and tarnishing the lace on his clothes, and lifting up 
the flaps of his pocket-boles, to see what was there. 
At the approach of evening he took leave ; but not 
till he had requested permission to renew his visit, 
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wJiicii, as he was our landlord, we most readily 
agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a coimcil 
on the conduct of the day. She was of opinion 
that it was a most fortunate hit ; for that she had 
known even stranger things at last brought to bear. 
She hoped again to see the day in which we might 
hold up our heads with the best of them ; and con- 
cluded, she protested she could see no reason why 
the two Miss Wrinkles should marry great fortunes, 
and her children get none. As this last argument 
was directed to me, I protested I could see no 
reason for it neither, nor why Mr. Simkjns got the 
ten thousand pound prize in the lottery, and we sat 
down with a blank. " I protest, Charles," cried my 
wife, " this is the way you always damp my girls 
and me when we are in spirits. Tell me, Sophy, 
my dear, what do y-ou think of our new visitor ? 
Don't you think he seemed to be good-natured ? 
"Immensely so indeed, mamma," replied she, "I 
think he has a great deal to say upon everything, 
and is never at a loss ; and the more trifling the sub- 
ject, the more he has to say." " Yes," cried Olivia, 
" he is well enough for a man ; but for my part, I 
don't much like him, he is so extremely impudent 
and famihaT; but on the guitar he is shocking." 
These two last speeches I interpreted by contraries. 
I found by this, that Sophia internally despised, as 
much as Olivia secretly admired him " Whatever 
may be your opinions of him, my children," cried 
I, " to confess the truth he has not prepossessed me 
in his iavour. Disproportioned friendships ever 
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terminate in disgust ; and I thought, not-withstand- 
ing all ids ease, that he seemed perfectly seasible 
of the distance between us. Let ns keep to com- 
panions of OUT own rank. There is no character 
more contemptible than a man that is a fortune- 
hunter ; and I can see no reason why fortune-hunt- 
ing women should not be contemptible too. Thus, 
at best, we shall be contemptible if his views be 
honourable; but if they be otherwise! I should 
shudder to think of that. It is true I have no 
apprehensions from the conduct of my children, but 
I thiuk there are some from his character." I would 
have proceeded, but for the interruption of a servant 
from the 'Squire, who, with his compliments, sent 
■us a side of venison, and a promise to dine with us 
Bome days after. This well-timed present pleaded 
more powerfully in his favour, than anything I had 
to say could obviate. I therefore continued silent, 
satisfied with just having pointed out danger, and 
leaving it to their own discretion to avoid it. That 
virtue which requires to be ever guarded is scarcely 
worth the sentinel. 
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As we carried on the former dispute with some 
degree of warmth, in order to accommodate matters, 
it was universally agreed that we should have a 
a part of the venison for supper; and the girls 
undertook the task with alacrity. ■ " I am sorry," 
cried I, "that we have no neighbour or stranger to 
take a part in this good cheer : feasts of this kind 
acquire a douhle relish from hospitality." " Bless 
me," cried my wiffc, " here comes our good friend Mr. 
Burchell, that saved our Sophia, and that run you 
down fairly in the argument," "Confute me in 
argument, child !" cried L " You mistake there, 
ray dear : I believe there are but few that can do 
that: I never dispute your abilities at making a 
goose-pie, and I beg you'll leave argument to me." 
As I spoke, poor Mr, Biu-chell entered the house, 
and was welcomed by the family, who shook him 
heartily by the hand, while httle Dick officiously 
reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man's friendship for 
two reasons : because I knew that he wanted mine, 
and I knew him to be friendly as far as he was able. 
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He was known in our neigliborhood by the character 
of the poor gentleman that would do no good when 
he was young, though he was not yet thirty. He 
would at intervals talk with great good sense ; hut 
in general he was fondest of the company of chil- 
dren, whom he used to call harmless little men. 
He was famous, I found, for singing them ballads, 
and telling them stories ; and seldom went out with- 
out something in his pockets for them ; a piece of 
gingerbread, or a halfpenny whistle. He generally 
came for a few days into our neighbourhood once a 
year, and lived upon the neighbours' hospitality. 
He sat down to supper among us, and my wife "was 
not sparing of her gooseberry wine. The tale went 
round; he sang us old songs, and gave the children 
the story of the Buck of Beverland, with the history 
of Patient Grissel, the adventures of Catskin, and 
then Fair Rosamond's Bower. Our cock, which 
always crew at eleven, now told us it was time for 
repose: but an unforseeu difficulty started about 
lodging the stranger — all our beds were already 
taken up, and it was too late to send him to the 
next ale-house. In this dilemma little Dick offered 
him his part of the bed, if his brother Mosea would 
let him lie with hkn: "And I," cried Bill, "will 
give Mr. Burchell my part, if my sisters will take 
me to theirs." " Well done, my good children," 
cried I, "hospitality is one of the first Christiao 
duties. The beast retires to its shelter, and the bird 
flies to its nest; but helpless man can only find 
refuge from his fellow -creature, The greatest stran- 
ger in this world, was he that came to save it. He 
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never had, a house, as if willing to see what hospi- 
tahty was left remaining amongst us. Deborah, 
my dear," cried I to my wife, " give those boys a 
lump of sugar each, and let Dick's be the largest, 
because he spoke first." 

In the morning early I ca,lled out my whole fam- 
ily to help at saving an aftergrowth of hay, and our 
guest offering his assistance, he was accepted 
amongst the number.' Our labours went on lightly, 
we turned the swath to the wind. I went foremost, 
and the rest followed in due succession. I could 
not^avoid, however, observing the assiduity of Mr. 
BuTchell in assisting my daughter Sophia in her 
part of the task. When he had finished his own 
he would join in hera, and enter into a close conver- 
sation : but I had too good an opinion of Sophia's 
understanding, and was too well convinced of her 
ambition, to be under any uneasiness from a man 
of broken fortune. When we were finished for the 
day, Mr. BurcheU was invited as on the night be- 
fore ; but he refused, as he was to lie that night at 
a neighbour's, to whose child he was carrying a 
whistle. When gone, our conversation at supper 
turned upon our late unfortunate guest. " What a 
strong instance," said I, " is that poor man, of the 
miseries attending a youth of levity and extrava- 
gance. He by no means wants sense, which only 
serves to aggravate his former folly. Poor forlorn 
creature, where are now the revellers, the flatterers, 
that he could once inspire and command ? Gone, 
perhaps, to attend the bagnio pander, grown rich 
by his extravagance. They once praised him, and 
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now fkej applaud the pander : their former rap- 
tures at his wit are now converted into sarcasma at 
his foBy ; he is poor, and perhaps deserves poverty ; 
for he has neither the ambition to be independent, 
nor the skill to be useful." Prompted perhaps by 
some secret reasons, I delivered this observation 
with too much acrimony, which my Sophia gently 
reproved. "Whatsoever his former conduct may 
have been, papa, his circumstances should exempt 
him from censure now. His present indigence is a 
sufficient punishment for former folly ; and I have 
heard my papa himself say, that we should never 
strike an tmnecessary blow at a victim over whom 
Providence holds the scourge of its resentment." 
" You are right, Sophy," cried my son Moses, " and 
one of the ancients finely represents so malicious a 
conduct, by the attempts of a rustic to flay Marsyas, 
whose skin, the feble tells us, had been wholly 
stripped off by another. Besides, I don't know if 
this poor man's situation is so bad as my father 
would represent it. We are not to judge of the 
feelings of others by what we might feel if in their 
place. However dark the habitation of the mole to 
our eyes, yet the animal itself finds the apartment 
sufficiently lightsome. And to confess a truth, this 
man's mind seems fitted to his station ; for I never 
heard any one more sprightly than he was to-day, 
when he conversed with you." This was said with- 
out the least design ; however, it excited a blush, 
which she strove to cover by an affected laugh, 
assuring him that she scarcely took any notice of 
ffhat he said to her ; but that she believed he might 
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once have been a very fine gentleman. The readi- 
ness with which she undertook to vindicate herself, 
and her blushing, were symptoms I did not inter- 
nally approve; but I repressed my suspicions. 

As we expected onr landlord next day, my wife 
went to make the venison pasty, Moses sat read- 
ing, while I taught the little ones: my daughters 
seemed ecLually busy with the rest ; and I observed 
them for a good while cooking something over the 
fire. I at first supposed that they were assisting 
their mother ; but little Dick informed me, in a 
whisper, that they were making a wash for the face. 
Washes of all kinds I had a natural antipathy to ; 
for I knew that instead of mending the complexion 
they spoiled it. I therefore approached my chair 
by slow degrees to the fire, and grasping the poker, 
as if it wanted mending, seemingly fay accident over- 
turned the whole composition, and it was too late 
to begin another. 
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When the morning arrived on whicli we were to 
entertain our young landlord, it may be easily sup- 
posed what provisions were exhausted to make an 
appearance. It may also be conjectured that my 
■wife and daughters expanded their gayest plumage 
upon this occasion. Mr. Thornhill came with a 
couple of his friends, his chaplain and feeder. The 
servants, who were numerous, he politely ordered 
to the next ale-house, but my wife, in the triumph 
of her heart, insisted on entertaining them all ; for 
which, by the by, our family was pinched for three 
weeks after. As Mr. Burchell had hinted to ua 
the day before, that he was making some proposals 
of marriage to Miss Wilmot, my son George's for- 
mer mistress, this a good deal damped the hearti- 
ness of his reception ; but accident in some measure 
relieved onr embarrassment ; for one of the com- 
pany happening to mention her name, Mr, Thorn- 
hill observed with an oath, that he never knew any- 
thing more absurd than calling such a fright a 
beauty : " For strike me ugly," continued he, " if I 
should not find as much pleasure in choosing my 
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mistress by the information of a lamp under tlie 
clock at St. DuEstan's." At this he laughed, and 
so did we: — the jests of the rich are ever successful. 
Olivia, too, could not avoid 'whispering loud enough 
to be heard, that he had an infinite fund of humour. 
After dinner, I began with my usual toast, the 
Church ; for this I was thanked by the chaplain, as 
he said the Church was the only mistress of his affec- 
tions. " Come, tell us honestly, Frank, said the 
'Squire, with his usual archness, "suppose the 
Church, your present mistress, dressed in lawn 
sleeves, on one hand, and Miss Sophia, with no 
lawn about her, on the other, which would you be 
for?" "For both, to be sure," cried the chaplain, 
"Eight, Prank," cried the 'Squire, "for may this 
glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth all the 
priestcraft in the creation. For what are tithes and 
tricks hut an imposition, all a confounded imposture, 
and I can prove it," " I wish you wotild," cried my 
son Moses; "and I think," continued he, "that I 
should be able to answer you." " Very well, sir," 
cried the 'Squire, who immediately smoked him, and 
winking on the rest of the company to prepare us 
for the sport, "if you are for a cool argument upon 
that subject, I am ready to accept the challenge. 
And first, whether are you for managing it anc^logi- 
eally or dialogically ?" " I am for managing it ra- 
tionally," cried Moses, quite happy at being permitted 
to dispute. " Good again," cried the 'Squire, " and 
firstly, of the first: I hope you'll not deny, that 
whatever is, is. If you don't grant me that, I can go 
no farther." "Why," returned Moses, "I think I 
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may grant that, and make the best of it." " I hope 
too," returned the other, " you'll grant that a part is 
less than the whole." " I grant that too," cried Moses, 
"it is bat jiist and reasonable." "I hope," cried 
the 'Stiuire, " yoa'U not deny that the two angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones." " Nothing can 
be plainer," returned t'other, and looked round with 
his usual importance. " Very well," cried the 'Squire, 
speaking very quick, " the premises being thus set- 
tled, I proceed to observe, that the concatenation of 
self-existence, proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate 
ratio, naturally produce a problematic dialogism, 
■which in some measure proves that the essence of 
spirituality may be referred to the second predicable." 
"Hold, hold," cried the other, "I deny that: Do you 
think I can thus tamely submit to such heterodox 
doctrines?" "What!" replied the 'Squire, as if in 
a passion, " not submit ! Answer me one plain 
question : Do you think Aristotle right when he 
says, that relatives are related ?" " Undoubtedly," 
replied the other. " If so, then," cried the 'Squire, 
"answerme directly to what I propose: Whether do 
you judge the analytical investigation of the first part 
of my enthymem deflcient secundum quoad, or 
quoad minus, and give me your reasons : give me 
your reasons I say, directly." " I protest," cried 
Moses, " I don't rightly comprehend the force of 
your reasoning : but if it be reduced to one simple 
proposition, I fancy that it may then have an 
answer." "0 sir," cried the 'Squire, "1 am your 
most humble servant ; I find you want me to furnish 
you with argument and intellects too. No, sir. 
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there I protest you are too hard for me." This 
effectually raised the laugh against poor Moses, who 
sat the only dismal figure ia a group of meny 
faces ; nor did he offer a single syllable more diariiig 
the whole entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it had a 
very different effect upon Olivia, who mistook it 
for humour, though hut a mere act of the memory. 
She thought him therefore a very fine gentleman ; 
and such as consider what powerful ingredients a 
good figure, fine clothes, and fortune are in that 
character, will easily forgive her. Mr. Thoruhill, 
notwithstanding his real ignorance, talked with ease, 
and could expatiate upon the common topics of 
conversation with fiuency. It is not surprising 
then that such talents should win the affections of 
a girl, who by education was taught to value an 
appearance in herself, and consequently to set a 
value upon it in another. 

Upon hia departure, we again entered into a de- 
bate upon the merits of our young landlord. As he 
directed his looks and conversation to Olisja, it was 
no longer doubted but that she was the object that 
induced him to be our visitor. Nor did she seem 
to be much displeased at the innocent raillery of 
her brother and sister upon this occasion. Even 
Deborah herself seemed to share the glory of the 
day, and exulted in her daughter's victory as if it 
were her own. "And now, my dear," cried she to 
me, " I'll fairly own, that it was I that instructed 
my girls to encourage our landlord's addresses. I 
had always some ambition, and you now see that I 
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■was right ; for who knows how this may end ?" 
"Ay, who knows that indeed I" answered I, with a 
groan : " For my part, I don't much like it : and I 
could have been better pleased with one that was 
poor and honest, thaji this fine gentleman with his 
fortune and infidelity ; for depend on't, if he be what 
I suspect him, no fcee-thinker shall ever have a 
child of mine." 

"Sure, father," cried Moses, "you are too severe 
in this ; for heaven will never arraign him for what 
he thinks, but for what be does. Every man has a 
thousand vicious thoughts, which arise without his 
power to suppress. Thinking freely of religion may 
be involuntary with this gentleman ; so that allow- 
ing his sentiments to be wrong, yet as he is purely 
passive in his assent, he is no more to be blamed 
for his errors, than the governor of a city without 
walls for the shelter he is obliged to afford an in- 
vading enemy." 

" True, my son," cried I ; " but if the governor 
invites the enemy there, he is justly culpable. 
And such is always the case with those who em- 
brace error. The vice does not lie in assenting to 
the proofs they see ; but in being blind to many of 
the proofs that offer. So that, though our erroneous 
opinions be involuntary when formed, yet as we 
Lave been wilfully corrupt, or very negligent in 
forming them, we deserve punishment for our vice, 
or contempt for our foUy." 

My wife now kept up tho conversation, though 
not the argument ; she observed, that several very 
prudent men of our acquaintance were free-thinkers, 
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and made very good husbands; and she knew soma 
sensible girls that had skill enough to make converts 
of their spouses: "And who knows, my dear," 
continued she, "what Olivia may be able to do. 
The girl has a great deal to say upon every subject, 
and to my knowledge is very well skilled in con- 
troversy." 

" Why, my dear, what controversy can she have 
read?" cried I. " It does not occur to me that I 
ever put such books in her hands : you certainly 
overrate her merit." " Indeed papa," replied Olivia, 
"she does not, I havS read a great deal of contro- 
versy. I have read the disputes between Thwackum 
and ScLuare ; the controversy between Bobinson 
Crusoe and Friday the savage, and am now em- 
ployed in reading the controversy on Eeligiona 
Courtship." "Very well," cried I, "that's a good 
ghl ; I find you are perfectly qualified for making 
converts ; and so go help your mother to make the 
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The next morning we were again visited by Mr. 
Eurcbell, though. I began, for certain reasons, to be 
displeased with the frequency of his return ; but I 
could not refuse him my company and my fireside. 
It is true, his labor more than requited his enter- 
tainment: for be wrought among us with vigour, 
and either in the meadow or at the hay-rick put 
himself foremost. Besides, he bad always some- 
thing amusing to say that lessened our tod, and was 
at once so out of the way, and yet so sensible, that 
I loved, laughed at, and pitied him. My only dis- 
like arose from an attachment he discovered to my 
daughter ; he would, in a jesting manner, call her 
his little mistress, and when be brought each of the 
^Is a set of ribands, hers was tbe finest. I knew 
not how, but he every day seemed to become mora 
amiable, his wit to improve, and his simplicity to 
assume the superior airs of wisdom. 

Oar family dined in the field, and we sat, or 
rather reclined round a temperate repast, our cloth 
spread upon the hay, while Mr, Eurcbell gave cheer- 
fulness to tbe feast. To heighten our satisfaction, 
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two "blackbirds answered eaeli other from opposite 
hedges, the iamiliar red-hreast came and pecked the 
crumbs from our hands, and every one seemed but 
the echo of tranq^uillity. " I never ait thus," says 
Sophia, "but I tliint of the two lovers so sweetly 
described by Mr. G-ay, who were struck dead in each 
other's arms. There is something so pathetic in 
the description, that I have read it a hundred times 
■with new rapture." "In my opinion," cried my 
son, " the finest strokes in that description are much 
below those in the Acis and Galatea of Ovid, The 
Eoman poet understands the use of contrast better: 
and upon that figure artfully managed, all strength 
in the pathetic depends." " It is remarkable," cried 
Mr. Burehell, " that both the poets you mentioned 
have equally contributed to^introduce afalse taste 
into their respective countries, by loading all their 
lines with epithet. Men of little genius found 
them most easily imitated in their defects, and Eng- 
lish poetry, like that in the latter empire of Bome, 
is nothing at present but a combination of luxuriant 
images, without plot or connexion ; a string of 
epithets that improve the sound, without carrying 
on the sense. But perhaps, madame, while I thus 
reprehend others, you'll think it just that I should 
give them an opportunity to retaliate, and indeed I 
have made this remark only to have an opportunity 
of introducing to the company a ballad, which, 
whatever be its other defects, is, I think, at least 
free from those I have mentioned." 
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A B ATT. ATI . 

" ToRH, gentle hennit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way. 
To whore yon taper cheers the vale 
"With hospitable ray. 

" For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting st«ps and slow ; 
Where wilds immeasnrably spread 
Seem length'oing aa I go." 

" Forbear, my son," the hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee tfl thy doom. 

" Jlere to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good-will. 

" Then turn to-night, and freely share 
What'er my cell beatowB ; 
My rnshy conch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose. 

" No flocks that range the valley free, 
To Blaoghter I condemn ; 
Tanght by that power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them : 

" But from the mountain's grassy ride 
A gniitless feast I hring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits su|^lled 
And watiir from the spring. 
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" Then, pilgrim, turn, thy carea forego j 
All earth-lDom cares are wrong ; 
Man wants bnt little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

Soft aa the dew from heaven deecenda. 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And foUowa to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay : 
A refuge to the neighb'ring poor 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thateh 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket opening with a latch 
e harmless pair. 



And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening' rest. 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheered his pensive gaest : 

And spread his vegetable store. 
And gayly press'd, and smiled ; 

And, skiU'd in legendary lore. 
The Imgering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tri^. 

The cricket chirrups iu the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger's woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart. 
And toars began to flow. 
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His rising carea the hermit spied, 
With answering care oppress'd ; 
" And whence, nnhappy youth," he cried. 
The Borrows of thy hreast ? 

" From better fiahifations spurn'd, 
Reluctant dost thou rove? 
Or grieve for friendship unretam'd, 
Or unregarded love ? 

" AJaa I the joya that fortune brings. 
Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry things. 
More trifling still than they. 

" And what is fi^endahip hut a name, 
A charm tliat lulls to sleep ; 
A shade tliat follows wealth or lame, 
Bat leaves the wretch to weep? 

" And love is still an emptier sound 

The modem fair one's jest ; 

On earth uTiseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

" For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex," he said ; 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray 'd. 

Surprised he sees new ijeanties rise, 
Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like coloars o'er the morning skiea, 
As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breiet. 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The iovely stranger stands coofbat 

A maid in all her charms. 
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* And ah ! forgive a stranger iTide, 
A wreteh forlorn," she cried ; 

" Whose feet unhallow'd thog intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

" But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has tahght to stray 
Who 6celi3 for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her waj. 

"My father lived beside the Tyue, 
A wealthy lord was he i 
And all his wealth was mark'd aa mine, 
He had but only me. 

" To win me from his tender arms, 
Frmnmiier'd suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms. 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 

" Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 
Amongst the rest young Edwin bow'd. 
But never talk'd of love. 

" In humble simplest habit dad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had. 
But these were aU to me. 

" And when beside me in the dale, 
He earol'd lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale. 
And music to the grove. 

" The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews of Heaven refined. 
Could naught of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 
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" The dew, the blossom on the tree 
Witli cbamM inconstant shioe ; 
Tteir charms were his, but woe to me 1 
Their eonataucj was mine, 

" For stiU I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion t«uch'd my heart, 
I trinmph'd in his pain : 

" Till quite dejected with my Bcom, 
He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn. 
In secret, where he died. 

" But mine the sorrow, mine the fiiult. 
And well my life shall pay ; 
I'll seek the solitude he eoug'ht 
Aud stretch me where he lay, 

" And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 
I'll lay me down and die ; 
'Twas so tor me that Edwin did. 
And so for him will L" 

" Forbid it, Heaven I" the Hermit, cried. 
And cksp'd her t« his breast ; 
The wondering fair one turn'd to chido^ 
'Twaa Edwin's self that press'd. 

" Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
d to love and thee. 



" Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 
And every care resign ; 
And shall we never, never part, 
My life— my all that's mine? 
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" No, never from this liour to part, 
We'il live and love' so true ; 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart. 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 

While thia ballad was reading, Sophia seemed to 
mix an air of tendemefis with her approbation. 
But our tranquillity was soon disturbed by the re- 
port of a gun just by us, and immediately ai^er a 
man was seen bursting through the hedge, to take 
up the game he had killed. This sportsman was 
the 'Squire's chaplain, who had shot one of the 
blackbirds that so agreeably entertained us. So 
loud a report and so near, startled my daughters ; 
and I could perceive that Sophia in her fright had 
thrown herself into Mr. Burchell's arms for protec- 
tion. The gentleman came up, and asked pardon 
for having disturbed us, affinning that he was igno- 
rant of our being so near. He therefore sat down 
by my youngest daughter, and, sportsman-like, 
offered her what he had killed that morning. She 
was going to refuse, but a private look from 'her 
mother soon induced her to correct the mistake, 
and accept his present, though with some reluctance. 
My wife, as usual, discovered her pride in a whis- 
per, observing that Sophy had made a conquest of 
the chaplain, as well as her sister had cif the 'Squire, 
I suspected, however, with more probability, that 
ber affeetioDs were placed upon a different object. 
The chaplain's errand was to inform us, that Mr, 
ThornbiU had provided music and refreshments, 
and intended that night giving the young ladies a 
ball by moonlight, on the.grassplot before our door. 
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"Nor can I deny," continiied he, "but I have an 
interest in being first to deliver this message, as I 
expect for my reward to be honoured with Miss 
Sophy's hand as a partner." To this my girl re- 
plied, that she should have no objection if she could 
do it with honour: " But here," continued she, "is 
a gentleman," looking at Mr. Burchell, " who has 
been my companion in the task for the day, and it 
is fit he should share its amusements." Mr. Bur- 
chell returned her a compliment for her intentions: 
but resigned her up to the chaplain, adding that he 
was to go that night five mUes, being invited to a 
harvest supper. His refusal appeared to me a little 
extraordinary ; nor could I perceive how so sensible 
a girl as my youngest, could thus prefer a man of 
broken fortune to one whose expectations were 
much greater. But as men are most capable of dis- 
tinguishing merit in women, so the ladies often 
form the truest judgment of us. The two sexes 
seem placed as spies upon each other, and are fur- 
nished with different abilities, adapted for mutual 
inspection. 
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INTRODUCED SUPERIOB 



Mh. Buschbll had scarcely taken leave, and So- 
phia consented to dance with the chaplain, when 
my little ones came running out to tell us that the 
'Squire was come with a crowd of company. Upon 
our return, we found our landlord, with a couple 
of under gentlemen and two young ladies richly 
dressed, whom he introduced as women of very great 
distinction and fashion from town. We happened 
not to have chairs enough for the whole company ; 
hut Mr, Thomhdl immediately proposed that every 
gentleman should sit in a lady's lap. This I posi- 
tively objected to, notwithstanding a look of disappro- 
tion from my wife. Moses was therefore dispatched 
to borrow a couple of chairs : and as we were in 
want of ladies to make up a set of country dances, 
the two gentlemen went with him in quest of a 
couple of partners. Chairs and partners were soon 
provided. The gentlemen returned with my neigh- 
bour Flamborough's rosy daughters, flaunting with 
red top-knots ; but an unlucky circumstance was 
not adverted to — though the Miss Flamborougha 
were reckoned the beat dancers in the parish, and 
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understood the jig and round-about to perlection, 
yet they were totally unacquainted with countiy 
dances. This at first discomposed ua : however, 
after a httle shoving and dragging, they at last went 
merrily on. Our music consisted of two fiddles, 
with a pipe and tabor. The moon shone bright. 
Mr. Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the 
ball, to the great delight of the spectators ; for the 
neighbours, hearing what was going forward, came 
flocking about us. My girl moved with so much grace 
and vivacity, that my wife could not avoid discov- 
ering the pride of her heart, by assuring me that 
though the little chit did it so cleverly, all the steps 
were stolen from herself. The ladies of- the town 
strove hard to be equally easy, but without success. 
They swam, sprawled, languished, and frisked; but 
all would not do ; the gazers indeed owned that it 
was fine; but neighbour Flamborough observed, 
that Miss Livy's feet seemed as pat to the music as 
its echo. After the dance had continued about an 
hour, the two ladies, who were apprehensive of 
catching cold, moved to break up the ball. One of 
them, I thought, expressed her sentiments upon this 
occasion in a very coarse manner, when she observed, 
VmX,\)j Uie living jingo, shewas all of a miich of sweat. 
Upon our return to the house, we found a very ele- 
gant cold supper, which Mr. Thornhill had ordered 
to be brought with him. The conversation at this 
time was more reserved than before. The two 
ladies threw my girls quite into the shade ; for they 
would talk of nothing but high life and high-hved 
company ; with other fashionable topics, such as 
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pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses, 
'Tis true they once or twice mortified us sensiblyby 
slipping out an oath ; but that appeared to me as 
the surest symptom of their distinction (though I 
am since informed that swearing is perfectly unfash- 
ionable). Their finery, however, threw a veil over 
any grossness in their conversation. My daughters 
seemed to regard their superior accomplishments 
with envy ; and what appeared amiss was ascribed 
to tip-top quality breeding. But the condescension 
of the ladies was still superior to their other accom- 
plishments. One of them observed, that had Miss 
Olivia seen a little more of the world, it would 
greatly improve her. To which the other added, 
that a single winter in town would make her little 
Sophia quite another thing. My wife warmly as- 
sented to both; adding, that there was nothing she 
more ardently wished than to give her girls a single 
winter's polishing. To this I could not help reply- 
ing, that their breeding was already superior to their 
fortune; and that greater refinement would only 
serve to make their poverty ridiculous, and give 
them a taste for pleasures they had no right to pos- 
sess. — "And what pleasures," cried Mr. Thorahill, 
"do they not deserve to possess, who have so mucli 
in their power to bestow ? As for my part," con- 
tinued he, " my fortune is pretty large ; love, liberty, 
and pleasure, are my maxims ; but curse me if a 
settlement of half my estate could give my charming 
Olivia pleasure it should be hers; and the only 
favour I would ask in return would be to add 
myself to the 1; 
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I was not sucli a stranger to the world as to be 
ignorant tJiat this was the fashionable cant to dis- 
guise the insolence of the basest proposal; but I 
made an effort to suppress my resentment. " Sir," 
cried I, "the family which you now condescend to 
fevour with your company, has been bred with as 
nice a sense of honour as you. Any attempts to 
injure that may be attended with very dangerous 
consequences. Honour, sir, is our only possession 
at present, and of that last treasure we must be par- 
ticularly careful." I was soon sorry for the warmth 
with which I had spoken this, when the young gen- 
tleman, grasping my hand, swore he commended my 
spirit, though he disapproved my suspicions. " As 
to your present hint," continued he, "I protest 
nothing was further from my heart than such a 
thought No, by all that's tempting, the virtue that 
will stand a regular siege was never to my taste; 
for idl my amours are carried by a coup-de-main" 

The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of the 
rest, seemed highly displeased with this last stroke 
of freedom, and began a very discreet and serious 
dialogue upon virtue ; in this my wife, the chaplain, 
and I, soon joined: and the 'Squire himself was at 
last brought to confess a sense of sorrow for his 
former excesses. We talked of the pleasures of 
temperance, and of the sunshine in the mind unpol- 
luted with guilt. I was so well pleased, that my 
little ones were kept up beyond the usual time to 
be ediiied by so much good conversation. Mr. 
Thomhill even went beyond me, and demanded if 
I had any objections to giving prayers. I joyfully 
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embraced the proposal ; and in this manner the night 
was passed in a most comfortable way, till at last 
the company began to think of retiiming. The 
ladies seemed very unwilling to part with my daugh- 
ters, for whom they had conceived a particular affec- 
tion, and joined in a request to have the pleasure of 
their company home. The 'Squire seconded the 
proposal, and my wife added her entreaties; the 
girls too looked upon me as if they wished me to 
go. In this perplesity I made two or three excuses, 
which my daughters as readily removed ; so that at 
last I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal; for 
which we had nothing but sullen looks and short 
answers the whole day ensuing. 
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t EflDEiTOOttS r 



I HOW began to find, that all my long and painful 
lectures upon temperance, simplicity and content- 
ment, were entirely disregarded. The distinctions 
lately paid us ty our better* awaked that pride 
which I had laid asleep but not removed. Our 
windows, again, as formerly, were filled with washes 
for the neck and face. The sun was dreaded as an 
enemy to the skin without doors, and the fire as a 
spoiler of the complexion within. My wife observed, 
that rising too early would hurt her daughters' eyes, 
that working after dinner would redden their noses, 
and she convinced me that the hands never looked 
so white as when they did nothing. Instead, there- 
fore, of finishing George's shirts, we now had them 
new-modelling their old gauzes, or flourishing upon 
catgut. The poor Miss I'lamboroughs, their former 
gay companions, were cast off as mean acquaintance, 
and the whole conversation ran npon high life and 
high-lived company, with pictures, taste, Shakspeare, 
and the musical glasses. 
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But we could have borne all tbis, liad not a 
fortune-telling gipsy come to raise ua into perfect 
sublimity. The twany sibyl no sooner appeared, 
thau my girls came running to me for a shilling 
a-piece to cross her hand with silver. To say the 
truth I was tired of being always wise, and could 
not help gratifying their request, because I love to 
see them happy. I gave each of them a shiUing ; 
though for the honour of the family it must he ob- 
served, that they never went without money them- 
selves, as my wife always generously let them have 
a guinea each, to keep in their pockets, but with 
strict injunctions never to change it. After they 
had been closeted up with the fortune-teller for 
some time, I knew by their looks, upon their return- 
ing, that they had Keen promised something great. 
"Well, my girls, how have you sped? Tel! me, 
Livy, has the fortune-teller given thee a penny- 
worth?" "I protest, papa," says the girl, "I believe 
she deals with somebody that's not right; for she 
positively declared that I am to be married to a 
'squire in less than a twelvemonth 1" "Well now, 
Sophy, my chUd," said I, " and what sort of a hus- 
band are you to have?" " Sir," replied she, "I am 
to have a lord soon after my sister has married the 
'squire." 

" How!" cried I, "is that all yon are to have for 
your two shillings ? Only a lord and a 'squire for 
two shillings! You fools, I could have promised 
you a prince and a nalx>b for half the money." 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended 
with very serious effects ; we now began to think 
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ourselves designed by the stars to something exalted, 
aad already anticipated our future grandeur. 

It has been a thousand times observed, and I must 
observe it once more, that the hours we pass with 
happy prospects in view, are more pleasing than 
those crowned with fruition. In the first case, we 
cook the dish to our own appetite ; in the latter, 
nature cooks it for us. It is impossible to repeat 
the train of agreeable reveries we call up for our 
entertainment. "We looked upon our f(;rtQne3 as 
once more rising ; and as the whole parish asserted 
that the 'sqLuire was in love with my daughter, she 
was actually so with him : for they persuaded her 
into the passion. In this agreeable interval, my 
wife had the most lucky dreams iu the world, which 
she took care to tell us every morning with great 
solemnity and exactness. It was one night a coffin 
and cross-bones, the sign of an approaching wed- 
ding ; at another time she imagined her daughter's 
pockets filled with farthings, a certain sign of their 
being shortly stuffed with gold. The girls them- 
selves had their omens. They felt strange kisses 
on their lips ; they saw rings in the candle, purses 
bounced from the fire, and true love-knots lurked 
in the bottom of every tea-cup. 

Towards the end of the week we received a card 
from the town ladies ; in which, with their compli- 
ments, they hoped to see all out family at church the 
Sunday following. All Saturday morning, I could 
perceive, in consequence of this, my wife and 
daughters in close conference together, and now and 
then glancing at me with looks that betrayed a 
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latent plot To be sincere, I had strong suspiciona 
that some absurd proposal was preparing for appear- 
ing with splendour the next day. In the evening 
tbey began their operations in a very regular man- 
ner, and my wife undertook to conduct the siege. 
Ailer tea, when I seemed in spirits, she began thus : 
" I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall have a great 
deal of good company at our church to morrow." 
" Perhaps we may, my dear," returned I, " though 
you need be nndei no uneasiness about that, you 
shall have a sermon whether there be or not." 
"That is what I expect," returned she; "but I 
think, my dear, we ought to appear there as decently 
as possible, for who knows what may Imppen?" 
"Your precautions," replied I, "are highly com- 
mendable. A decent behaviour and appearance in 
church is what charms me. We should be devout 
and humble, cheerful and serene." "Yes," cried 
she, "I know that; but I mean we should go there 
in as proper a manner as possible ; not altogether 
like the scrubs about us." " You are quite right, 
my dear," returned I, " and I was going to make the 
very same proposal. The proper manner of going 
is to go there as early as possible, to have time for 
meditation before the service begins." "Phoo, 
Charles," interrupted she, "aU that is very true; 
but not what I would be at. I mean we should go 
there genteelly .You know the church is two miles 
off, and I protest I don't like to see my daughters 
trudging up to their pew all blowzed and red with 
walking, and looking for all the world as if they had 
been winners at a smock-race. Now, my dear, my 
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proposal is this : there are two plough horses, the 
colt that has been in our family these nine years, and 
his companion Blackberry, that Kaa scarcely done an 
earthly thing for tliis month past. They are both 
grown fat and lazy. Why should not they do some- 
thing as well as we ? And let me tell you, when 
Moses haa trimmed them a little, they will cut a very 
tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected, that walking would 
be twenty times more genteel than such a paltry con- 
veyance, as Blactberry was wall-eyed, and the colt 
wanted a tail ; that they had never been broke to the 
rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks ; and that we 
had but one saddle and pillion in the whole house. 
All these objections, however, were overruled; so 
that I was obliged to comply. The next morning I 
perceived them not a little busy in collecting such 
materials as might be necessary for the expedition ; 
hut as I found it would be a business of time, I 
walked on to the church before, and they promised 
speedily to follow. I waited near an hour in the 
reading-desk for their arrival ; but not finding them 
come as expected, I was obliged to begin, and went 
through the service, not without some uneasiness at 
finding them absent. This was increased when all 
was finished, and no appearance of the family. I 
therefore walked hack by the horse-way, which was 
five miles round, though the foot-way was but two, 
and when got about half way home, perceived the 
procession marching slowly forward towards the 
church ; my son, my wife, and the two little ones, 
exalted upon one horse, and my two daughters upon 
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tbe other. I demanded the cause of their delay ; 
but I soon found by their loots they had met with 
a thousand misfortunes on the road. The horses had 
at first refused to move from the door, tUl Mr. Bur- 
chell was kind enough to heat them forward for about 
two hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps 
of my wife's pillion broke down, and they were ob- 
liged to stop to repair them before they could pro- 
ceed. After that, one of the horses took it into his 
head to stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties 
could prevail with him to proceed. He was just re- 
covering from this dismal situation when I found 
them ; but perceiving everything safe, I own their 
present mortification did not much displease mc, as 
it would give me many opportunities of future tri- 
umph, and teach my daughters more humility. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



P THEIR HE&SS. 



Michaelmas eve happening on the next day, we 
were invited to burn nuts and play tricks at neigh- 
bour Flamborough's. Our late mortifications had 
humbled us a little, or it is probable we might have 
rejected such an invitation with contempt: however, 
we suffered ourselves to he happy. Our honest 
neighbour's goose and dumplings were fine, and the 
lamb's wool, even in the opinion of my wife, who 
was a connoisseur, was excellent. It is true, hia man- 
ner of telling stories' was not quite so well. They 
were very long, and very dull, and all about himself, 
and we had laughed at them ten times before: how- 
ever, we were kind enough to laugh at them onee 
more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was always 
fond of seeing some innocent amusement going for- 
ward, and set the boys and girls to blind man's buff. 
My wife too was persuaded to join in the diversion, 
and it gave me pleasure to think she was not yet too 
old. In the mean time, my neighbour and I looked 
on, laughed at every feat, and praised our own dex- 
terity when we were young. Hot cockles succeeded 
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next, questions and commands followed that, and last 
of all they sat down to hunt the slipper. As every 
person may not he acquainted with this primeval 
pastime, it may be necessary to ohserve, that the 
company at this play plant themselves in a ring upon 
the ground, all except one, who stands in the mid- 
dle, whose business it is to catch a shoe, which the 
company shove about under their hams from one to 
another, something like a weaver's shuttle. As it is 
impossible, in this case, for the lady who is up to 
face all the company at once, the great beauty of the 
play Ues in hitting her a thump with the heel of the 
shoe on that side least capable of making a defence. 
It was in this manner that my eldest daughter was 
hemmed in, and thumped about, all blowzed, in 
spirits, and bawling for fair play, with a voice that 
might deafen a ballad-singer, when, confusion on con- 
fusion ! who should enter the room but our two great 
acquaintances from town. Lady Blarney and Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 1 Description 
would but beggar, therefore it is unnecessary to des- 
cribe this new mortification. Death! to be seen by 
ladies of such high breeding in such vulgar attitudes ! 
Nothing better could ensue from such a vulgar play 
of Mr. Flamborough's proposing. We seemed struck 
to the ground for some time, as if actually petrified 
with amazement. 

The two ladies had been at our house to see us^ 
and finding us from home, came after us hither, as 
they were uneasy to know what accident could have 
kept us from church the day before. Olivia under- 
took to be our prolocutor, and delivered the whole 
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m a summary way, only saying, " "We were thrown 
from our horsea." At which account the ladies 
were greatly concerned ; but being told the family 
received no hurt, they were extremely glad : but 
being informed that we were almost killed by the 
fright, they were vastly sorry ; but hearing that we 
had a very good night, they were extremely glad 
again. Nothing could exceed their complaisance to 
my daughters ; their professions the last evening 
were warm, but now they were ardent. They pro- 
tested a desire of having a more lasting acquaint- 
ance. Lady Blarney was particularly attached to 
Olivia ; Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skegga 
{I love to give the whole name) took a greater fancy 
to her sister. They supported the conversation be- 
tween themselves, while my daughtcra sat sOent, 
admiring their exalted breeding. But as every 
reader, however beggarly himself, is fond of high- 
lived dialogues, with anecdotes of Lords, Ladies, 
and Knights of the Garter, I must beg leave to give 
him the concluding part of tbe present conversar 
tion. 

"All that I know of the matter," cried Miss 
Skeggs, "is this, that it may be true, or it may not 
be true: but this I can assure your ladyship, that 
the whole rout was in amaze; his lordship turned 
all manner of colours, my lady fell into a swound, 
but Sir Tonquin, drawing his sword,.swore he was 
hers to the last drop of his blood." 

"Well, replied our peeress, "this I can say, that 
the duchess never told me a syllable of the matter, 
and I believe her grace would keep nothing a secret 
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from me. This you may depend upon as a feet, 
that the next morning my lord duke cried out three 
times to hia valel de chmnhre, Jernigan, Jcrnigan, 
Jernigan, bring me my garters." 

But previously I should have mentioned the very 
impoUte behaviour of Mr. Burchell, who, during 
this discourse sat with his face turned to the fire, 
and at the conclusion of every sentence would cry 
out fudge ! an expression which displeased us all, 
and in some measure damped the rising spirit of the 
conversation. 

"Besides, my dear Skeggs," continued our peer- 
ess, " there is nothing of this in the copy of verses 
that Dr. Burdock made upon the occasion." Fudge ! 

"I am surprised at that," cried Miss Skeggs; 
"for he seldom leaves anything out, as he writes 
only for his own amusement. But can your lady- 
ship favour me with a sight of them ?" Fudge! 

" My dear creature," rephed our peeress, " do you 
think I carry such things about me? Though they 
are very fine to be sure, and I think myself some- 
thing of a judge ; at least I know what pleases my- 
self. Indeed I was ever an admirer of aU Dr. Bur- 
dock's little pieces : for, except what he does, and 
our dear countess at Hanover-square, there's nothing 
comes out but the m'ost lowest stuff iu nature; not 
a bit of high life among them." Fudge ! 

"Your ladyship should except," says t'other, 
"your own things in the lady's Magazine. I hope 
you'U say there's nothing low-Uved there ? But I 
suppose we are to have no more from that quar- 
ter?" Fvdge! 
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"Why, my dear," says the lady, "you know my 
reader and companion has left me, to be married to 
Captain Eoach, and as my poor eyes won't suffer 
me to write myself, I have been for some time look- 
iEg oat for another. A proper person is no easy 
matter to find, and to be sure thirty pounds a-year 
is a small stipend for a well-bred girl of character, 
that can read, write, and behave in company ; as 
for the chits about town, there is no bearing them 
about one." Fudge ! 

" That I know," cried Miss Skeggs, " by experi- 
ence. For of the three companions I had this last 
half-year, one of them refused to do plain-work an 
hour in a day ; another thought twenty -five guineas 
a-year too small a salary, and I was obliged to send 
away the third, because I suspected an intrigue with 
the chaplain. Virtue, my dear lady Blarney, vir- 
tue is worth any price ; but where is that to be 
found !" Fudge ! 

My wife had been for a long time all attention 
to this discourse ; but was particularly struck with 
the latter part of it. Thirty pounds and twenty-five 
guineas a-year, made fifty-six pounds five shillings 
English money, all of which was in a manner going 
a-begging and might easily be secured iu the fam- 
ily. She for a moment studied ray looks for appro- 
bation ; and, to own a truth, I was of opinion that 
two such places would fit our two daughters exact- 
ly. Besides, if the 'Squire had any real affection 
for my eldest daughter, this would be the way to 
make her every way qualified for her fortune. My 
wife was therefore resolved that we should not be de- 
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prived of such advantages for want of assurance, 
and undertook to harangue for the family. "I 
hope," cried she, "your ladyships will pardon my 
present presumption. It is true, we have no right 
to pretend to such favours i hut yet it is natural for 
me to wish putting my children forward in the 
world. And I will be bold to say my two girls 
have had a pretty good education and capacity, at 
least the country can't show better. They can read, 
write, and cast accounts ; they understand their 
needle, broadstitch, cross and change, and all man- 
ner of plain-work ; they can pink, point, and frill, 
and know something of music ; they can do up 
small clothes ; work upon catgut : my eldest can 
cut paper, and my youngest has a very pretty man- 
ner of telling fortunes upon the cards." Fudge I 

When she had delivered this pretty piece of elo- 
quence, the two ladies looked at each other a few 
minutes in silence, with an air of doubt and import- 
ance. At last Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Ske^s condescended to observe, that the young 
ladies, from the opinion she could form of them 
from so slight an ■ acquaintance, seemed very fit for 
such employments : " But a thing of this kind, ma- 
dam," cried she, addressing my spouse, "requires 
a thorough examination into characters, and a more 
perfect knowledge of each other. Not, madam," 
continued she, " that I in the least suspect the young 
ladies' virtue, prudence, and discretion : but there is 
a form in these things, madam, there is a form." 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, ob- 
serving that she was very apt to be suspicious her- 
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self; but referred her to all the neighbours for a 
character ; but this our peeress declined as tmne- 
cessary, alleging that her cousin Thomhill's recom- 
mendation would be sufficient ; and iipon this we 
rested our petifioa. 
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When we were returned home the night was ded- 
icated to sehemes of future conquest, Deborah 
exerted much sagacity in conjecturing which of the 
two girls was hkely to have the best place, and most 
opportunities of seeing good company. The only 
obstacle to onr preferment was in obtaining the 
'Squire's recommendation ; but he had already shown 
ua too many instances of his friendship to doubt of 
it now. Even in bed my wife kept np the usaal 
theme: "Well, faith, my dear Charles, between 
ourselves, I think we have made an excellent day's 
work of it." "Pretty well," cried I, not knowing 
what to say. " What 1 only pretty well I" returned 
she. " I think it is very well- Suppose the girls 
should come to make acquaintances of taste in town 1 
This I am assured of, that London is the only place 
in the world for all manner of husbands. Besides, 
my dear, stranger things happen every day : and as 
ladies of quality are so taken with my daughters, 
what will not men of q^uality be? Entre nous, I 
protest I like my Lady Blarney vastly, so very 
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obliging. However, Miss Carolina WilhelrQina 
Amelia Skeggs has my warm heart. But yet when 
they came to talk of places in town, you saw at once 
howl nailed them. Tell me, my dear, don't you think 
Ididfor my children there?" "Ay," returned I, not 
knowing well what to think of the matter, "Heaven 
grant they may be both the better for it this day 
three months!" This was oneof tliose observations I 
usually made to impress my wife with an opinion of 
my sagacity ; for if the girls succeeded, then it was 
a pious wish fulfilled ; but if any thing unfortunate 
ensued, then it might be looked upon as a prophecy. 
All this conversation, however, was only preparatory 
to another scheme, and indeed I dreaded as much. 
This was nothing leas than that, as we were now to 
hold up our heads a little higher in the world, it 
would he proper to sell the colt, which was grown 
old, at a neighbouring fair, and buy us a horse tliat 
would carry single or double upon an occasion, and 
make a pretty appearance at church or upon a visit. 
This at first I opposed stoutly ; but it was as stoutly 
defended. However, as I weakened, my antagonist 
gained strength, till at last it was resolved to part 
with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded 
me that I had got a cold, and nothing could prevail 
upon her to permit me from Jiome. " No, my dear," 
said she, " our son Moses is a discreet boy, and can 
buy and sell to very good advantage : you know all 
our great bargains are of his purchasing. He always 
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stands out and higgles, and actually tires tiem till 
he gets a bargain." 

As I had some opiaion of my son's prudence, I 
was willing enough to intrust him with this commis- 
sion ; and the next m.orning I perceived his sisters 
mighty husy in fitting out Moses for the fair : trim- 
ming his hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking his 
hat with pins. The business of the toilet being over, 
we had at last the satisfaction of seeing him mounted 
upon the colt, with a deal box before him to bring 
home groceries in. lie bad on a coat made of that 
cloth they call thunder and lightning, which, though 
grown too short, was much too good to be thrown 
away. His waistcoat was of gosling green, and his 
sisters had tied his hair with a broad black riband. 
"We all followed him several paces from the door, 
bawling after him good luck, good luck, till we could 
sec him no longer. 

He was scarcely gone when Mr. Thomhill's butler 
came to congratulate us upon our good fortune, 
saying that he overheard bis young master mention 
our names with great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
Another footman from the same family followed, 
with a card for my daughters, importing that the 
two ladies had received such pleasing accounte from 
Mr. Thornhill of us all, that, after a few previous 
inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. " Ay," 
cried my wife, "I now see it is no easy matter to 
get into the fiunilies of the great; but when one oice 
gets in, then, as Moses says, one may go to sleep." 
To this piece of humor, for she intended it for wit, 
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my daughters assented with a loud laugh of pleasure. 
In short, such was her satisfaction at this message, 
that she actually put her hand in her pocket, and 
gave the messenger seven-pence half-penny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that 
came was Mr. BuTchell, who had been at the fair. 
Ho brought my little ones a pennyworth of ginger- 
bread eaeh, which my wife undertook to keep for 
thbm and give them by letters at a time. He brought 
my daughters also a couple of boxes, in which they 
might keep wafers, snuff, patches, or even money, 
when they got it. My wife was usually fond of a 
woasel-skin purse, as being the most lucky; but this 
by the by. We had still a regard for Mr. Burchell, 
thoufjh his late rude behaviour was in some measure 
displeasing : nor could we now avoid communicat- 
ing our happiness to him, and asking his advice; 
although we seldom followed advice, we were all 
ready enough to ask it. When he read the note 
from the two ladies, he shook his head, and observed, 
that an affair of this sort demanded the utmost cir- 
cumspection. This airof diffidence highlydispleased 
my wife. "I never doubted, sir," cried she, "your 
readiness to be against my daughters and me. -You 
have more circumspection than is wanted. How- 
ever, I fancy when we come to ask advice, we will 
apply to persons who seem to have made use of it 
themselves," "Whatever my own conduct may 
have been, madam," replied he, "is not the present 
question ; though as I have made no use of advice 
myself, I should in conscience give it to those who 
will." As I was apprehensive that this answer 
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migit draw on a repartee, making up by abiise 
what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by 
seeming to wonder what could keep our son so long 
at the fair, as it was now almost nightfall "Never 
mind our son," cried my wife, " depend upon it he 
knows what he is about. I'll warrant we'll never 
see him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze one. I'll 
tell you a good story about that, that will make you 
split your sides a laughing. But as I live, yonder 
comes Moses, without a horse, and the bos at his 
back." 

As she spoke Moses came slowly on foot, and 
sweating under the deal box which he had strapped 
round his shoulders like a pedlar." "Weleome, 
welcome, Moses; well, my boy, what have you 
brought us from the fair ?" " I have brought you 
myself" cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting the 
box on the dresser." " Ab, Moses," cried my wife, 
" that wo know ; but where is the horse ?" " I have 
sold him," cried Moses, " for three pounds five shil- 
lings and two pence." " Well done, my good 
boy," returned she; "I knew you would touch 
them off. Between ourselves, three pounds live shil- 
lings and two pence is no bad day's work. Come 
let us have it then." "I have brought back no 
money," cried Moses again. " I have laid it all out 
in a bargain, and here it is," pulling out a bundle 
from his breast ; "here they are; a gross of green 
spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases." 
" A gross of green spectacles 1" repeated my wife in 
a faint voice. " And you have parted with the colt, 
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and brought us back nothing but a gross of paltry 
green spectacles I" "Lear mother," cried the boy, 
" why won't you listen to reason? I bad them a 
dead bargain, or I should not have bought thena. 
The silver rims alone will sell for double the money," 
"A fig for the silver rims," cried my wife in a pas 
sion: I dare swear they won't sell for above half 
the money at the rate of broken silver, iive shillings 
an ounce." "You need be under no uneasiness," 
cried I, " about selling the rims, for they are not 
worth sixpence, for I perceive they are only copper 
varnished over," " What," cried my wife, " not 
silver! the rims not ailverl" "No," cried I, "no 
more silver than your saucepan." "And so," re- 
turned she, "we have parted with the colt, and have 
only got a gross of green spectacles, with copper 
rimsand shagreen cases! A murrain take such trum- 
pery. The blockhead has been imposed upon, and 
Ehould have known bis company better," " There, 
my dear," cried I, "you are wrong, he should not 
have known them at all." " Marry, hang the idiot," 
returned she, "to bring me such stuff; if I had them 
I would throw them in the fire." " There again you 
are wrong, my dear," cried I ; " for though they be 
copper, we will keep them by us, as copper spec- 
tacles, you know, are better than nothing." 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was unde- 
ceived. He now saw that he had been imposed upon 
by a prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, 
bad marked him for an easy prey. I therefore asked 
the circumstance of his deception. He sold the horse, 
it seems, and walked the fair in search of another. 
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A reverend looking man trouglit Hm to a tent, 
under pretence of having one to sell* "Bere," con- 
tinued Moses, "we met another man very well 
dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon 
these, saying that he wanted money, and would dis- 
pose of them for a third of the value. The first 
gentlemen, who pretended to be my friend, whis- 
pered me to buy them, and cautioned me not to let 
so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborougb, 
and they talked him up as finely as they did me. 
and so at last we were persuaded to buy the two 
gross between us." 
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B DISAOaEBABLE A; 



Our family had now made several attempts to he 
fine ; but some unforseen disaster demolished eacli 
as soon as projected. I endeavoured to take the ad- 
vantage of every disappointment, to improve their 
good sense in proportion as they were frustrated in 
amhition, "You see, my children," cried I, how 
little is to be got hy attempts to impose upon the 
world, in coping with our betters. Such as are poor, 
and will associate with none but the rich, are hated 
by those they avoid, and despised by those they 
follow. Unequal combinations are always disad- 
vantageous to the weaker side ; the rich having the 
pleasure, and the poor the inconveniences that result 
from them. But come, Dick, my boy, and repeat 
the fable that you were reading to day, for the good 
of the company." 

" Once upon a time," cried the ehUd, " a giant and 
a dwarf were friends, and kept together. They made 
a bargain that they would never forsake each other, 
but go seek adventures. The first battle they fought 
was with two Saracens, and the dwarf, who was very 
courageous, dealt one of the champions a most angry 
blow. It did the Saracen very little injury, who, 
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lifting up ids sword, fairly struck off the poor dwarf's 
arm. lie was now in a woful plight ; but the giant 
coming to his assistance, in a short time left the Sara- 
cens dead on the plain, and the dwarf cut off the 
dead man's head out of spite. They then travelled 
on to another adventure. This was against three 
bloody-minded Satyrs, who were carrjung away a 
damsel in distress. The dwarf was not q^uite so 
fierce now as before; but for all that struck the iirst 
blow, "which was returned by another that knocked 
out his eye ; but the giant was soon up with them, 
and bad they not fled, would certainly have kCled 
them every one. They were all very joyful for this 
victory, and the damsel who was relieved fell in love 
with the giant and married him. They now travelled 
far, and farther than I can tell, till they met with a 
company of robbers. The giant for the iirst time 
was foremost now ; but the dwarf was not far be- 
hind. The battle was stout and long. "Wherever 
the giant came, all fell before him ; but the dwarf 
had liked to have been killed more than once. At 
last tie victory declared for the two adventurers ; 
but the dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf was now 
without an arm, a leg, and an eye, while the giant 
was without a single wound. Upon which he cried 
out to his little companion, ' My little hero, this is 
glorious sport 1 let us get one victory more, and then 
wcshall have lionout forever.' 'No,'cries thedwar^ 
who was by this time grown wiser, ' no, I declare 
off; I'll fight no more : for I find in every battle that 
you get all the honour and rewards, but all the blows 
lall upon me.' " 
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I -was going to moralize this fable, when our at- 
tention was called off to a warm dispute between 
my wife and Mr. Burcheli; upon my daughter's in- 
tended expedition to town. My wife very strenu- 
ously insisted upon the advantages that would result 
from it, Mr. Burcheli, on the contrary, dissuaded 
her with great ardour, and I stood neuter. His 
present disstiasious seemed but the second part ol 
those -which were received with so Hi a grace in tho 
morning. The dispute grew high, while poor Debo- 
rah, instead of reasoning stronger talked louder, and 
at last was obliged to take shelter from a defeat in 
clamour. The conclusion of her harangue, however, 
was highly displeasing to us all : " sho knew," she 
said, " of some who had their own secret reasons for 
what they advised ; but, for her part, she wished 
such to stay away from her house for the future." 
" Madam," cried Burcheli, with looks of great com- 
posure, which tended to inflame her the more, " as 
for secret reasons, you are right ; I have secret reasons, 
which I forbear to mention, because you are not able 
to answer those of which I made no secret : hut I 
find my visits here are become troublesome ; I'll take 
my leave therefore now, and perhaps come onee more 
to take a final farewell when I am quitting the 
country." Thus saying, he took up his hat, nor 
could the attempts of Sophia, whose looks seemed 
to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone we all regarded each other for some 
minutes with confusion. My wife, who knew her- 
self to be the cause, strove to hide her eonpern with 
a forced smile, and an air of assurance, which I was 
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willing to reprove: "How, woman," cried I to her, 
"ia it thus we treat strangers?" Is it thus we re- 
turn their kindness ? Be assured, my dear, that these 
were the harshest words, and to me the most unpleas- 
ing that ever escaped your lips 1" " Why would he 
provoke me then?" replied she; "but I know the 
motives of his advice perfectly well. He would 
prevent my girls from going to town, that be may 
have the pleasure of my youngest daughter's com- 
pany here at home. But whatever happens, she shall 
choose better company tha,n such low-lived fellows 
as he." " Low-lived, my dear, do you call him ?" 
cried I; "it is very possible we may mistake this 
man's character, for he seems upon some occasions 
the most finished gentleman I ever knew. Tell me, 
Sophia, my girl, has he ever given you any secret 
instances of his attachment?" "His conversation 
with me, sir," repHed my daughter, " has ever been 
sensible, modest, and pleasing. , As to aught else,, no, 
never. Once, indeed, I remember to have heard bun 
say, he never knew a woman who could find merit 
in a man that seemed poor." 

"Such, my dear," cried I, "is the common cant 
of all the unfortunate or idle. But I hope you have 
been taught to judge properly of such men, and that 
it would be even madness to expect happiness from 
one who has been so very bad an economist of his 
own. Your mother and I have now better prospects 
for you. The next winter, which you will probably 
spend in town, will give you opportunities of making 
a more prudent choice." 

What Sophia's reflections were upon this o 
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I can't pretend to determine: but I -was not dis- 
pleased at the bottom, that we were rid of a guest 
from whom I had much to fear. Our b^reach of hoa- 
pitaiity went to my conscience a little ; but I quickly 
silenced that monitor by two or three specious 
reasons, which served to satisfy and reconcile me to 
myself. The pain which conscience gives the man 
who has already done wrong, is soon got over. 
Conscience is a coward, and those faults it has not 
strength enough to prevent, it seldom has justice 
enough to accuse. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A heuonstbatioh t 



The journey of my daugliters to town was now re- 
solved upon, Mr, Thornhill having kindly promisswi 
to inspect their conduct himself, and intbrm us by 
letter of their behaviour. But it was thought indis- 
pensably - necessary that their appearance should 
equal the greatness of their expectations, which 
could not be done without expense. We debated 
therefore in fuU, council what were the easiest 
methods of raising money, or more properly speak- 
ing, what we could most conveniently sell. The 
deliberation was soon finished; it was found that 
our remaining horse was utterly useless for the 
plough without bis companion, and equally unfit for 
the road, as wanting an eye; it was therefore de- 
termined that we should dispose of him for the pur- 
poses above mentioned, at the neighbouring fair, and 
to prevent imposition that I should go with him my- 
sel£ Though this was one of the first mereantiJe 
transactions of my life, yet I had no doubt about ac- 
quitting myself with reputation. The opinion a man 
forms of his own prudence is measured by that of 
the company he keeps ; and as mine was mostly in 
the i^mily way, I had conceived no unfavourable 
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sentiments of my worldly wisdom. My wife, bow- 
ever, next morning, at parting, after I had got some 
paces irom the door, called me back to advise me in 
a whisper, to have all my eyes about me. 

I had, in the usual forms, when I came to the fair, 
put my horse through all his paces ; but for some 
time had no bidders. At last a chapman approached, 
and after he had for a good while examined the horse 
round, finding him blind of one eye, he would have 
nothing to say to him; a second came .up, but ob- 
serving he had a spavin, declared he would not take 
him for the driving home : a third person perceived 
he had a windgall, and would bid no money ; a 
fourth knew by his eye that he had the botts : a 
fifth wondered what a plague I could do at the fair 
with a blind, spavined, galled back, that was only 
fit to be cut up for a dog-kennel. By this time I 
began to have a most hearty contempt for the poor 
animal myself, and was almost ashamed at the ap- 
proach of every customer ; for though I did not en- 
tirely believe all the fellows told me, yet I reflected 
that the number of witnesses was a strong presump- 
tion they were right ; and St, Gregory upon Good 
Works, professes himself to be of the same opinion. 

I wSis in this mortifying situation, when a brother 
clergyman, an old acquaintance, who had also busi- 
ness at the fair, came up, and shaking me by the 
hand, proposed adjourning to a public-house, and 
taking a glass of whatever we could get, I readily 
closed with the offer, and entering an ale-house we 
were shown into a little back room, where there was 
only a venerable old nian, who sat wholly intent 
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over a large book, which lie was reading. I never 
in my life saw a figure that prepossessed me more fa- 
vourably. His locks of silver gray venerably shaded 
his temples, and his green old age seemed to be the 
result of health and benevolence. However, hia 
presence did not interrupt our conversation; my 
friend and I discoursed on the various turns of for- 
tune we had met ; the Whistonian controversy, my 
last pamphlet, the archdeacon's reply, and the hard 
measure that was dealt me. But our attention was 
in a short time taken off by the appearance of a 
youth, who entering the room, respectfully said 
something softly to the old stranger. "Make no 
apologies, my child," said the old man, " to do good 
is a duty we owe to all our fellow-creatures ; take 
this, I wish it were more; but five pounds will 
relieve your distress, and you are welcome," The 
modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet his 
gratitude was scarcely equal to mine. I could have 
hugged the good old man in my arms, his benevo- 
lence pleased me so. He continued to read, and we 
resumed our conversation, until my companion, after 
some time, recollecting that he had business to trans- 
act in the fair, promised to be soon back, adding, 
that he always desired to have as much of Dr. Prim- 
rose's company as possible. The old gentleman 
hearing my name mentioned, seemed to look at me 
with attention for some time, and when my friend 
was gone, most respectfully demanded if I was any 
way related to the great Primrose, that courageous 
monogamist, who had been the bulwark of the 
church. Never did my heart feel sincerer rapture 
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ttan at that moment. "Sir," cried I, "the applause 
of so good a man, as I am sure jou are, adds to that 
happiness in my breast which jour benevolence has 
already excited. You behold before you, sir, that 
Dr. Primrose, the monogamist, whom you have been 
pleased to call great. You here see that unfortu- 
nate divine, who has so long, and it would iU become 
me to say successfully, fought against the deuter- 
ogomy of the age." " Sir," cried the stranger, struck 
with awe, "I fear I have been too familiar; butyouTl 
forgive my curiosity, sir : I beg pardon." " Sir," 
cried I, grasping his hand, "you are so far from 
displeasing me by your familiarity, that I must beg 
you'll accept my friendship, as you already have my 
esteem." " Then with gratitude I accept the offer," 
cried he, 5C[ueeziDg me by the hand, " thou glorious 
pillar of unshaken orthodoxy I and do I behold — " 
I here iuteiTupted' what he was going to say; for 
though, as an author, I could digest no small share 
of flattery, yet now my modesty would permit no 
more. However, no lovers in romance ever cemented 
a more instantaneous friendship. We talked upon 
several subjects, at first I thought he seemed rather 
devout than learned, and began to think he despised 
all human doctrines as dross. Yet this no way les- 
sened him in my esteem ; for I had for some time 
begun privately to harbour such an opinion myself, 
I therefore took occasion to observe, that the world 
in general began to be blamably indifferent as to doc- 
trinal matters, and followed -human specidationa too 
much — " Ay, sir," replied he, as if he had reserved 
ai3 his learning to that moment, " ay, sir, the world 
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13 in its dotage, and jet the cosmogony or creation 
of the world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
What a medley of opinions have they not hroached 
upon the creation of the world! Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lncanus have all 
attempted it in vain. The latter has these words, 
Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to pan, which imply that 
all things have neither beginning nor end. Manetho 
also, who lived about the time of Nebuchadon- 
Asser, — Asser being a Syriac word usually applied 
as a surname to the kings of that country, as Teglat 
Phael-Asser, Nabon-Asser, — ^he, I say, formed a 
conjecture equally absurd; for as we usually say, 
ek to bibiion kuberneUs, which implies that hooks will 
never teach the world ; so he attempted to investi- 
gate — But, sir, I ask pardon, I am straying from the 
question." That he actually was; nor could I for 
my life see how the creation of the world had any- 
thing to do with the business I was talking of ; but 
it was sufRcient to show me that he was a man of 
letters, and I now reverenced him the more. I was 
resolved therefore to bring him to the touch-stone ; 
but he was too mild and too gentle to contend for 
victory. Whenever I made an observation that 
looked like a challenge to controversy, he would 
smile, shake his head, and say nothing : by which 
I understood he could say much, if he thought proper. 
The subject therefore insensibly changed from the 
business of antiquity to that which brought us both 
to the fair : mine, I told him, was to sell a horse, 
and very luckily indeed, his was to buy one for one 
of his tenants. My horse was soo» produced, and 
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in fine wc struck a bargain. Nothing now remained 
but to pay me, and he accordingly pulled out a 
thirty pound note, and bid me change it. Not being 
in a capacity of complying with this demand, he 
ordered his footniitn to be called up, who made his 
appearance in a very genteel livery. " Here, Abrar 
ham," cried he, "go and get gold for this; you'll do 
it at neighbour Jackson's or anywhere," While the 
fellow was gone, he entertained me with a pathetic 
harangue on the great scarcity of silver, which I 
undertook to improve, by deploring also the great 
scarcity of gold ; so that by the time Abraham re- 
turned, we had both agreed that money was never 
so hard to be come at as now, Abraham returned 
to inform us that he had been over the whole fair, 
and could not get change, though he had offered 
half a crown for doing it. This was a very great 
disappointment to us all ; but the old gentleman, 
having paused a little, asked me if I knew one 
Solomon Flamborough in my part of the country ? 
Upon replying that he was my next-door neighbour; 
"if that be the case then," returned he, "I believe 
we shall deal. You shall have a draft upon him 
payable at sight ; and let me tell you, he is as warm 
a man aa any within five miles round him. Honest 
Solomon and I have been accLuainted for many years 
together, I remember I always beat him at three 
jumps ; hut he could hop on one leg further than I." 
A draft upon my neighbour was to me the same as 
money ; for I was sufficiently convinced of his abil- 
ity. The draft was signed, and put into my hands, 
and Mr. Jenkinson, the old gentleman, hia man 
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Abraham, and my horse, old Blackberry, trotted 
off very well pleased with eacli other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I 
began to recollect that I had done wrong in taking 
a draft fi'om a stranger, and so prudently resolved 
upon following the purchaser, and having back my 
horse. But this was now too late; I therefore 
made directly homewards, resolving to get the draft 
changed into money at my friend's as £ist as pos- 
sible. 

I found my honest neighbour smoking his pipe 
at his own door, and informing him that I had a 
small bill upon him, he read it twice over. "You 
can read the name, I suppose," cried I, " Ephraim 
Jenkinson." "Yes," returned he, "the name is 
written plain enough, and I know the gentleman 
too, the greatest rascal under the canopy of heaven. 
This is the very same rogue who sold us the spec- 
tacles. Was he not a venerable looking man, with 
gray hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes ? And 
did he not talk a long string of learning about 
Greek, and cosmogony, and the world?" To this 
I replied with a groan. " Ay," continued be, "he 
has but this one piece of learning in the world, and 
he always talks it away whenever he finds a scholar 
in company ; but I know the rogue, and will catch 
him yet." 

Though I was already suiflciently mortified, my 
greatest struggle was to come, in facing my wUe 
and daughters. No truant was ever more afraid of 
returning to school, there to behold the master's 
visage, than I was of going home. I was deter- 
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mincJ, however, to anticipate their fary, by first 
falling into a passion inyself. 

But, aksl npon entering, I found the family no 
way disposed to battle. My wife and girls were all 
in tears, Mr: Thornhill having been there that day 
to inform them, that their journey to town was en- 
tirely over. The two ladies having heard reports 
of us from some malicious person about us, were 
that day set out for London. He could neither dis- 
cover the tendency, nor the author of these ; but 
whatever they might be, or whoever might have 
broached them, he continued to assure our family of 
his friendship and protection. I found, therefore, 
that they bore my disappointment with great resig- 
nation, as it was eclipsed in the greatness of their 
own. But what perplexed us most, was to think 
who could be so base as to asperse the character of 
a family so harmless as ours, too humble to excite 
envy, and too inoffensive to create <3 ' 
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AT ONCE DETECTED — THE Pi 



That evening, and a part of the following day, 
was employed in fruitless attempts to discover our 
enemies : scarcely a family in the neighbourhood 
but incurred our suspicions, and each of us had 
reasons for our opinion best known to ourselves. 
As we were in this perplexity, one of our little boys, 
who had been playing abroad, brought in a letter- 
case which he found on the green. It was quickly 
known to belong to Mr. Burchell, with whom it 
had been seen, and, upon examination, contained 
some hints upon different subjects ; but what par- 
ticularly engaged our attention was a sealed note 
superscribed, The copy of a letter to he sent to the two 
ladies at Thornhill-castle. It instantly occurred that 
he was the base informer, and we deliberated 
whether the note should not be broken open. I 
was against it ; but Sophia, who said she was sure 
that of all men he would be the last to be guilty of 
so much baseness, insisted upon its being read. In 
this she was seconded by the rest of the family, and 
at their joint solicitation I read as follows : 
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" LAniES, 

"The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you as to the 
person from whom this comes: one at least the 
friend of innocence, and ready to prevent its being 
seduced. I am informed for a truth that you have 
some intention of bringing two young ladies to 
town, whom I have some knowledge of, under the 
character of companions. As I would neither have 
simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue contaminated, 
I must offer it as my opinion, that the impropriety 
of such a step will be attended with dangerous con- 
sequences. It has never been my way to treat the 
infamous or the lewd with severity ; nor should I 
now have taken this method of explaining myself, 
or reproving folly, did it not aim at guilt. Take 
therefore the admonition of a friend, and seriously 
reflect on the consequences of introducing infamy 
and vice into retreats, where peace and innocence 
have hitherto resided." 

Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed 
indeed something applicable to both sides in this 
letter, and its censures might as well be referred to 
those to whom it was written, as to ua; but the 
malicious meaning was obvious, and we went no 
further. My wife had scarcely patience to hear me 
to the end, but railed at the writer with unrestrained 
resentment. Olivia was equally severe, and Sophi^ 
seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness. As for 
my part, it appeared to me one of the vilest in- 
stances of unprovoked ingratitude I had met with; 
noT could I account for it in any other manner. 
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than by unputing it- to hia desire of detaining my 
youngest daughter in the country, to have the more 
frequent opportunities of an interview. In this 
manner we all set ruminating upon schemes of ven- 
geance, when our other little boy came running in 
to tell us that Mr. Burchell was approaching at the 
other end of the field. It is easier to conceive than 
describe the complicated sensations which are felt 
from the pain of a recent injury, and the pleasure 
of approaching vengeance. Though our intentions 
were only to upbraid him with his ingratitude, yet 
it was resolved to do it in a manner that would be 
perfectly cutting. For this purpose we agreed to 
meet him witli bur usual smiles ; to chat in the be- 
ginning with more than ordinary kindness ; to 
amuse him a little ; and then, in the midst of the 
flartering calm, to burst upon him like an earth- 
quake, and overwhelm him with a sense of his own 
baseness. This being resolved upon, my wife un- 
dertook to manage the business herself, as she really 
had some talents for such an undertakiug. We 
saw him approach ; he entered, drew a chair, and 
sat down. " A fine day, Mr. Burchell." " A very 
fine day, doctor ; though I fancy we shall have some 
rain by the shooting of my corns." "The shooting 
of your horns I" cried my wife with a loud fit of 
laughter, and then asked pardon for being fond of a 
joke. "Dear madam," replied he, "I pardon you 
with all my heart, for I protest I should not have 
thought it a joke had you not told me." " Perhaps 
not, sir," cried my wife, winking at us ; " and yet 
I dare say you can tell us how many jokes go to an 
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ounce." " I fancy, madam," returned Mr. Burchell, 
" you have been reading a jest book this morning, 
that ounce of jokes is so very good a conceit ; and 
yet, madam, I had rather see half an ounce of un- 
derstanding." " I believe you might," cried my 
wife, still smiling at us, though the laugh was 
against her : " and yet I have seen some men pre- 
tend to understanding that have very little." " And 
no doubt," returned her antagonist, "you have 
known ladies set up for wit that had none." 1 
quickly began to find that my wife was likely to 
gain but little at this business; so I resolved to 
treat him in a style of more severity myselG " Both 
wit and understanding," cried I, "are trifles with- 
out integrity ; it is that which gives value to every 
character. The ignorant pea,saTit without fault, ia 
greater than the philosopher with many ; for what 
is genius or courage ivithout a heart? An honest 
man is the noblest work of God", 

" I always held that hackneyed maxim of Pope," 
returned Mr. Burchell, " as very unworthy a mau 
of genius, and a base desertion of his own superior- 
ity. As the reputation of books is raised, not by 
their freedom from defect, but the greatness of their 
beauties, so should that of men be prized, not for 
their exemption from fault, but the size of those 
virtues they are possessed of The scholar may 
want prudence, the statesman may have pride, and 
the champion ferocity ; but shall we prefer to these 
the low mechanic, who laboriously plods througn 
life without censure or applause? We might as 
well prefer the tame, correct paintings of the Flem- 
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ish school to the erroneous but sublime animations 
of the Eoman pencil." 

" Sir," replied I, "yourpresentobservationisjust, 
when tliere are shiniog virtues and minute defects, 
but when it appears that great vices are opposed in 
the same mind to as extraordinary virtues, such a 
character deserves contempt." 

" Perhaps," cried he, " there may be some such 
monsters as you describe, of great vices joined to 
great virtues ; yet in my progress through life, I 
never yet found one instance of their existence ; on 
the contrary, I have ever perceived, that where the 
mind was capacious, the affections were good. And 
indeed Providence seems kindly our friend in this 
particular, thus to debilitate the undcTstanding where 
the heart is corrupt, and diminish the power, where 
there is the will to do mischief. This rule seems to 
extend even to other animals : the little vermin race 
are ever treacherous, cruel, and cowardly, whilst 
those endowed with strength and power are generous, 
brave, and gentle." 

" These observations soujid weU," returned I, 
" and yet it would be easy this moment to poiat out 
a man," and I fixed my eye steadfastly upon hkn, 
"whose bead and heart form a most detestable con- 
trast. Ay, sir," continued I, raising my voice, 
"and I am glad to have this opportunity of detect- 
ing him in the midst of his fancied security. Do 
you know this, sir, this pocket book ?" " Yes, sir," 
returned he, with a face of impenetrable assurauce, 
" that pocket-book is mine, and I am glad you have 
found it." " And do you know," cried I, " this' let- 
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ter ? Nay, never falter, man ; but look me full in 
the face : I say, do you know this letter?" " That 
letter," returned he ; " yes, it was I that wrote that 
letter," " And how could you," said I, " so basely, 
so ungratefully presume to write this letter?" " And 
how came you," replied he with looks of unparalleled 
effrontery, ' ' so basely to presume to break open this 
letter ? Don't you know, now, I could hang you all 
for this? All that I have to do ia to swear at the 
next justice's, that you have been guilty of breaking 
open the lock of my pocket-book, and so hang you 
all up at this door." This piece of unexpected inso- 
lence raised me to such a piteh, that I could scarce 
govern my passion, " Ungrateful wretch I begone, 
and no longer pollute my dwelling with thy base- 
ness ! begone, and never let me see thee again ! Go 
from my door, and the only punishment I wish thee 
ia an alarmed conscience, which will be a sufficient 
tormentor," So saying, I threw him his pocket- 
book, which he took up with a smile, and shutting 
the clasps with the utmost composure, left us quite 
astonished at the serenity of his assiirance. My wife 
waa particularly enraged that nothing could make 
him angry, or make him seem ashamed of Ms 
villaniea, "My dear," cried I, willing to calm 
those paasions that had been raised too high among 
us, " we are not to be surprised that had men want 
shame ; they only blush at being detected in doing 
good, but glory in their vices." 

" Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, were at first 
companions, and in tiie beginning of their journey, 
inseparably kept together. But their union was soon 
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found to be disagreealile and inconvenient to both : 
Guilt gave Shame frequent uueasiness, and Shame 
often betrayed the secret conspiracies of gmlt. After 
long disagreement, therefore, they at length con- 
sented to part forever. Guilt boldly walked forward 
alone, to overtake Fate, that went before them in the 
shape of an executioner ; but Shame being naturally 
timorous, returned back to keep company with 
Virtue, which in the beginning of their journey they 
had left behind. Thus, my children, after men bave 
travelled througli a few stages in vice, shame for- 
sakes them, and returns back to wait upon the few 
virtues they have stUI remaining." 
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"W^HATEVER miglit have been Sopliia'a sensations, 
the rest of the family was easily consoled for Mr. 
Burehell's absence by the company of our landlord, 
whose visits now became more frequent and longer. 
Though he had been disappointed in procuring my 
daughters the amusements of the town, as he de- 
signed, he took every opportunity of supplying them 
with those little recreations which our retirement 
would admit of He usually came in the morning, 
and while my son and I followed our occupationa 
abroad, he sat with the family at home, and amused 
them by describing the town, with every part of 
which he was particularly acquainted. He could 
repeat aU the observations that were retailed in the 
atmosphere of the piay-houses, and had all the good 
things of the high wits by rote, long before they 
made their way into the jest-books. The intervals 
between conversation were employed in teaching my 
daughters piquet, or sometimes in setting my two 
little ones to box, to make thcra sharp, as he called 
it : but the hopes of having him for a son-in-law, in 
some measure blinded us to all his imperfections. It 
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must be owned that my wife laid a thousand bi 
to entrap him ; or, to speak more tenderly, nsed every 
art to magnify the merit of her daughter. If the 
cakes at tea ate short and crisp, they were made by 
Olivia; if the gooseberry wine was well knit, the 
gooseberries were of her gathering : it was her fingers 
which gave the pickles their peculiar green ; and in 
the composition of a pudding, it was her judgment 
that mixed the ingredients. Then the poor woman 
would sometimes tell the 'Squire, that she thought 
him and Olivia extremely of a size, and would bid 
both stand up to see which was the tallest. These 
instances of cunning, which she thought impenetra- 
ble, yet which everybody saw through, were very 
pleasing to our benefactor, who gave every day some 
new proofe of his passion, which, though they had 
not arisen to proposals of marriage, yet we thought 
fell but httle short of it ; and his slowness was at- 
tributed sometimes to native bashfulness, and 
sometimes to his fear of offending his uncle. An 
occurrence, however, which happened soon after, 
put it beyond a doubt that ho designed to become 
one of our family ; my wife even regarded it as an 
absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters happening to return a 
visit to neighbour Flamborongh's, found that family 
had lately got their pictures drawn by a limner who 
travelled the country and took likenesses for fifteen 
shillings a-head. As this family and ours had long 
a sort of rivalry in point of taste, our spirit took the 
alarm at this stolen march upon us, and notwith- 
standing all I could say, and I said much, it was 
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resolved that we should have pictures done too. 
Having, therefore, engaged the limner — for what 
could I do ? — our nest deliberation was to show the 
superiority of our tastes in the attitudes. As for 
our neighbour's family, there were seven of them, 
and they were drawn with seven oranges, a thing 
quite out of taste, no variety in life, no composition 
in the world. We desired to have something in a 
brighter style, and, after many debates, at length 
cams to an unanimous resolution of being drawn 
together in one large historical family piece. This 
would be cheaper, since one frame would serve for 
all, and it would be inflinitely more genteel ; for all 
families of any taste were now drawn ia the same 
manner. As we did not immediately recollect an 
historical subject to hit us, we were contented each 
with being drawn as independent historical figures. 
My wife desired to be represented as Venus, and 
the painter was desired not to be too frugal of his 
diamonds in her stomacher and hair. Her two little 
ones were to he as Cupids by her side, while I in 
my gown and band, was to present her with my 
books on the Whistonian controversy. Olivia would 
be drawn as an Amazon sitting upon a bank of 
flowers, dressed in a green Joseph, richly laced with 
gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a 
shepherdess, with as many sheep as the painter could 
put in for nothing ; and Moses was to be dressed 
out with a hat and white feather. Our taste so 
much pleased the 'Squire, that he insisted as being 
put in as one of the family in the character of Alex- 
ander the Great, at Olivia's feet. This was consid- 
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ered by us all as an indication of his desire to be 
introduced into the family, nor could we refuse his 
recLuest. The painter was therefore set to work, 
and as he wrought with assiduity and expedition, 
in less than four days the whole was completed. 
The piece was large, and it must be owned he did 
not spare his colours ; for which my wife gave him 
great encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied 
with his performance ; but an unfortunate circum- 
Btance had not occurred till the picture was finished, 
which now struck us with 'dismay. It was so very 
large that we had no place in the house to fix it. 
How we all came to disregard so material a point is 
inconceivable ; but certain it is, we had been aU 
greatly remiss. The picture, therefore instead of 
gratifying our vaidty, as we hoped, leaned, in a most 
mortifying manner, against the kitchen wall, where 
the canvas was stretched and painted, much too large 
to be got through any of the doors, and the jest of 
all our neighbours. One compared it to Robinson 
Crusoe's long-boat, too large to be removed; another 
tionght it more resembled a reel in a bottle : some 
wondered how it could be got out, but still more 
were amaaed how it ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, it 
effectually raised more mahcious suggestions in 
many. The 'Squire's portrait being found united 
with ours, was an honour too great to escape envy. 
Scandalous whispers began to circulate at our ex- 
pense, and our tranquillity was continually disturbed 
by persons who came as friends to tell us what was 
said of us by enemies. These reports we alwaya 
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resented with becoming spirit ; but scandal ever im-. 
proves by oppositioa. 

"We once again therefore entered into a consulta- 
tion upon obviating the malice of our enemies, and 
at last came to a resolution which had too much 
cunning to give me entire satisfection. It was tliis: 
as our principal object was to discover the honour 
of Mr. Thomhill's addresses, my wife undertook to 
sound him, "bj pretending to asli his advice in the 
choice of a husband for her eldest daughter. If this 
was not found sufficient to induce him to a declara- 
tion, it was then resolved to terrify him with a rivaL 
To this last step, however, I would by no means 
give my consent, till Olivia gave me the most solemn 
assurances that she would marry the person pro- 
vided to rival him upon this occasion, if he did not 
prevent it by taking her himself. Such was the 
scheme laid, which, though I did not strenuously 
oppose, I did not entirely approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr, Thornhill came 
to see us, my girls took care to be out of the way, 
in order to give their mamma an opportunity of 
putting her scheme into execution ; but they only 
retired to the next room, whence they could over- 
hear the whole conversation. My wife aitfiiUy 
introduced it, by observing, that one of the Misa 
Flamboroughs was like to have a very good inatch 
of it in Mr, Spanker. To this the 'Squire assenting, 
she proceeded to remark, that they who had warm 
fortunes were always sure of getting good hiisbands. 
"But heaven help," continued she, "the girLs that 
have none. "What signifies beauty, Mr. Thomhill? 
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or what signifies all the virtue, and all the qualiSca- 
tioas in the world, in this age of sdf-interest ? It 
is not, what is she ? but what has she ? is all the 
cry." 

" Madam," returned he, " I highly approve the 
justice, as well as the novelty of your remarks, and 
if I were a ting, it should be otherwise. It should 
then, indeed, be fine times with the girls without 
fortunes ; our two young ladies should be the first 
for whom I would provide," 

" Ah, sir," returned ray wife " you are pleased to 
be facetious : but I wish I were a. queen, and then 
I know where my eldest daughter should look for a 
husband. But now, that you have put it into my 
head, seriously, Mr. Thomhiil, can't you recommend 
me a proper husband for her ? she is now nineteen 
years old, well grown and well educated, and, in 
my humble opinion, does not want for parts." 

"Madame," repHed he, "if I were to choose, I 
would find out a person possessed of every accom- 
plishment that can make an angel happy. One 
with prudence, fortune, taste, and sincerity ; auch, 
madam, would be, in my opinion, the proper hus- 
band." "Ay, sir," said she, "but do you know of 
any such person?" "No, madam," returned he, 
" it is impossible to know any person that deserves 
to be her husband : she's too great a treasure for 
one man's possession ; she's a goddess I Upon my 
soul, I speak what I think; she's an angel." "Ah 
Mr. Thomtdll, you only flatter my poor girl ; but 
we have been thinking of marrying her to one of 
your tenants whose mother is lately dead, and who 
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wants a manager : you know whom I mean, Farmer 
Williams ; a warm man, Mr. Thorniiill, able to give 
her good bread ; and who has several times made 
her proposals (which was actually the case): but, 
sir," concluded she, "I should be glad to have youi 
approbation of our choice." " How ! madam ! re- 
plied he, "my approbation! My approbation of 
such a choice! Never I What! sacrifice so much 
beauty, and sense, and goodness, to a creature in- 
sensible of the blessing ! Excuse me, I can never 
approve of such a piece of injustice ! And I have 
my reasons." "Indeed, sir," cried Deborah, "if 
you have your reasons, that's another affair; but I 
should be glad to know those reasons." " Excuse 
me, madam," returned he, " they lie too deep for dis- 
covery (laying his hand upon his bosom) ; they re- 
main buried, rivetted here." 

After he was gone, upon a general consultation, 
we could not tell what to make of these fine senti- 
ments. Ohvia considered them as instances of the 
most exalted passion ; but I was not quite so san- 
guine ; it seemed to me pretty plain, that they had 
more of love than matrimony in them ; yet what- 
ever they might portend, it was resolved to prose- 
cute the scheme of Farmer Williams, who, from 
my daughter's first appearance in the country, had 
paid her bis a 
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TEMPTATION. 



As I only studied my child's real happiness, the 
assiduity of Mr. Williams pleased me, as he was in 
easy circumstances, prudent, and sincere. It required 
but very little encouragement to revive his former 
passion ; so that in an evening or two he and Mr. 
Thornhill met at our house, and surveyed each 
other for some time with looks of auger; but 
Williams owed liis landlord no rent, and little re- 
garded his indignation. Olivia on her side, acted 
the coquette to perfection, if that might be called 
acting which was her real character, "pretending to 
lavish all her tenderness on her new lover. Mr. 
Thornhill appeared quite dejected at this preference, 
and with a pensive air took leave, though I own it 
puzzled me to find him so much iu pain as he 
appeared to be, when he had it in his power so easily 
to remove the cause, by declaring an honourable 
passion. But whatever uneasiness he seemed to 
endure, it could easily be perceived that OHvia's 
anguish was still greater. After any of these inter- 
views between her lovers, of which there were 
several, she usually retired to solitude, and there 
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indulged lier grief. It was in sacli a situation I 
found her one evening, after she had been for some 
time supporting a fictitious gaiety. " You now see, 
my child," said T, " that your confidence in Mr. 
Thomhiil'a passion was all a dieam : he permits 
the rivalry of another, every way his inferior, 
though he knows it lies in his power to secure you 
to himself by a candid declaration." " Yes, papa," 
returned she, "but he has his reasons for this delay, 
I know he has. The sincerity of bis looks and 
words convinces me of his real esteem, A short 
time, I hope, will discover the generosity of his 
sentiments, and convince you that my opinion of 
him has been more just than yours." " Olivia, my 
darling," returned I, " every scheme that has been 
hitherto pursued to compel him to a declaration, 
has been, proposed and planned by yourself nor can 
you in the least say that I have constrained you. 
But you must not suppose, my dear, that I will be 
instrumental in suffering his honest rival to be the 
dupe of your ill-placed passion, "Whatever time 
you require to bring your fancied admirer to an 
explanation shall be granted ; but at the expiration 
of that term, if he is still regardless, I must abso- 
lutely insist that honest Mr. .Williams shall be 
rewarded for his fidelity. The character which I 
have hitherto supported in life demands this from 
me, and my tenderness as a parent shall never in- 
fluence my integrity as a man. Name then your 
day ; let it be as distant as you think proper; and 
in the mean time take care to let Mr, ThomMU 
know the exact time on which I design delivering 
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yon up to another. If lie really loves you, tis own 
good sense will readily suggest that there is but 
one method alone to prevent his losing you for 
ever." This proposal, which she could not avoid 
cousideriog as perfectly just, was readily agreed to. 
She agaiu renewed her most positive promise of 
marrying Mr. "Williams in case of the other's insen- 
sihility ; and at the next opportunity, iu Mr. Thorn- 
hill's presence, that day month was fixed upon for 
her nuptials with his rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble 
Mr, Thornhill's anxiety : but what Olivia really 
felt gave me some uneasiness. In this struggle be- 
tween prudence and passion, her vivacity quite 
forsook her, and every opportunity of solitude was 
sought and spent in tears. One week passed away ; 
hut Mr. Thomhill made no effort to restrain her 
nuptials. The succeeding week he was still assi- 
duous but not more open. On the third he dis- 
continued his visits entirely, and instead of my 
daughter testifying any impatience, aa 1 expected, 
she seemed to retain a pensive tranquillity, which 
I looked upon as resignation. For my own part, 
I was now sincere^ pleased with thinking that my 
child was going to be secured in a continuance of 
competence and peace, and frequently applauded her 
resolution, in preferring happiness to ostentation. 

It was within about four days of her intended 
nuptial, that my little family at night were gathered 
round a charming fire, telling stories of the past, 
and laying schemes for the future ; busied in form- 
ing a thousand projects, and laughing at whatever 
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folly came uppermost. "Well, Mosea," cried I, "we 
sliall soon, my boy, liave a wedding in the family ; 
what is your opinion of matters and things in gene- 
ral?" "My opinion, father, is, that all thinga go 
on very well; and I was just now thinking, -that 
when sister Livy is married to Parmer Williams, we 
shall then have the loan of his eider press and 
brewing tuba for nothing." " That we shall, Moses," 
cried I, "and he will sing us Death and the Lady, to 
raise our spirits, into the bargain." " He has taught 
that song to our Diek," cried Moses, " and I think 
he goes through it very prettily." " Does he so?" 
cried I, " then let us have it : where's httie Dick ? 
let him up with it boldly." " My brother Dick," 
cried Bill, my youngest., "is just gone out with 
sister Livy ; but Mr. Williams has taught me two 
songs, and I'll sing them for yon, papa. Which 
song do you choose. The Dying Swan, or the Elegy 
on the Death of a Mad Dog?" " The elegy, child, 
by all means," said I : "I never heard that yet ; and 
Deborah, my life, grief, you know, is dry, let us 
have a bottle of the best gooseberry wine to keep 
up our spirits. I have wept so much at all sorts of 
elegies of late, that, without an enhvening glass, I 
am sure this will overcome me ; and Sophy, love, 
take your guitar, and thrum in with the boy a little." 

AN BliBGT ON THE DEATH OP A MAH DOG. 

Good people all of every sort, 

Give ear unto mj song, 
And if you fiud it woudroua short. 

It cannot hold you long. 
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In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

&. kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The nalied every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was fonnd. 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, pnppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

This Aa^ and man at first were friends ; 

Bat when a piqne began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, aod bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streefa, 

The wouderiug neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wils, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And whQe they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied — 

The man recovered of the bite. 
The dog it was that died. 

" A very good "boy, Bill, upon my word, and an 
elegy that may truly be called tragical. Come, my 
children, here's BiU's health, and may he ooe day 
be a bishop I" 
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" With all mj heart," cried my wife; "and if lie 
but preaches as well as he sings, I make no doubt 
of him. The most of his family by the mother's 
side could sing a good song ; it was a common say- 
ing in our country, that the family of the Blenkin- 
sops could never look straight before them, nor the 
Hugginsons blow out a candle ; that there were none 
of the Grograms but could sing a song, or of Marjo- 
rams but could tell a story." " However that be," 
cried I, " the most vulgar ballad of them all gene- 
rally pleases me better than the fine modern odes, 
and things that petrify us in a single stanza ; pro. 
ductions that we at once detest and praise. Put the 
glass to your brother, Moses. The great fault of 
these elegiasts is, that they are in despair for griefs 
that give the sensible part of mankind very little 
pain. A lady loses her muff, her fan, or her lap- 
dog, and so the silly poet runs home to versify the 
disaster." 

" That may be the mode," cried Moses, " in sub- 
limer compositions; hut the Ranelagh songs that 
come down to us are perfectly familiar, and all east 
in the same mould : Colin meets Dolly, and they 
hold a dialogue together ; he gives her a fairing to 
put in her hair, and she presents him with a nose- 
gay ; and then they go together to church, where 
.they give good advice to young nymphs and swains 
to get married as fast as they can." 

"And very good advice too," cried I; "audi am 
told there is not a place in the world where advice 
can be given with so much propriety as there ; for 
as it persuades us to marry, it also furnishes us with 
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a wife : and surely that must be an excellent market, 
J^y '^oy, wliere wc are told what we want, and sup- 
phed with it when wanting." 

"Yea, sir," returned Moses, "and I know of but 
two such markets for wives iu Europe, Ea,nelagh in 
Euglaod, and Fontarabia in Spain. The Spanish 
market is open once a year ; but our English wives 
are saleable every night." 

" You are riglit, my boy," cried his mother ; " Old 
England is the only place in the world for husbands 
to get wives." "And for wives to manage their 
husbands," interrupted I. " It is a proverb abroad, 
that if a bridge were buHt across the sea, all the 
ladies of the continent would come over to take 
pattern from ours ; for there arc no such wives in 
Europe as our own. But le.t ua have one bottle 
more, Deborah, my life ; and Moses, give us a good 
song. What thanks do we not owe to Heaven for 
thus bestowing tranquillity, health, and competence, 
I think myself happier now than the greatest mon- 
arch upon eartli. He has no such fire-side, nor such 
pleasant faces about it. Yes, Deborah, we are now 
growing old ; but the evening of our life is likely to 
be happy. "We are descended from ancestors that 
knew no stain, and we shaU leave a good and vir- 
tuous race of children behind us. While we live, 
they will be our support and our pleasure here ; and 
when we die, they will transmit our honour untainted 
to posterity. Come, my son, we wait for a song: let 
us have a chorus. But where is my darling Olivia? 
That little cherub's voice is always sweetest in the 
concert." Just as I spoke, Dick came running in, 
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" papa, papa, slie is gone from us, slie is gone 
from us ; my sister Livy is gone from us for ever." 
"Gone, child I" "Yes, she is gone off with two 
gentlemen in a postchaise, and one of them kissed 
her, and said be would die for her: and she cried 
very much, and was for coming hack ; but he per- 
suaded her again, and she went into the chaise, 
and said, what will my poor papa do when he 
knows I am undonel" "Now then," cried I, "my 
children, go and be miserable ; for wo shall never 
enjoy one hour more. And 0, may Heaven's ever- 
lasting fiiry light upon him and his I — Thus to rob 
me of my child I — And sure it will, for taking back 
my sweet innocent that I was leading up to Heaven. 
Such sincerity as my child was possessed of I — But 
all our earthly happiness is now over I Go, my 
children, go and he miserable and infamous: for 
my heart is broken within me!" "Father," cried 
my son, "is this your fortitude?" " Fortitude, child! 
Yes, he shall see I have fortitude 1 Bring me my 
pistols. I'll pursue the traitor : while he is on earth 
111 pursue him, Old as I am he shall find I can 
sting him yet. The villain I The perfidious vil- 
lain 1" I had by this time reached down my pistols, 
when my poor wife, whose passions were not so 
strong as mine, caught me in her arms. " My dear- 
est, dearest husband," cried she, "the Bible is the 
only weapon that is fit for your old hands now. 
Open that, my love, and read our anguish into par 
tience, for she has vilely deceived us." "Indeed, 
Bir," resumed my son, after a pause, "your rage is 
too violent and unbecoming. You should be my 
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mother's comforter, and you increase her pain. It 
ill suited you and your reverend character, thus to 
curse your greatest enemy: you should not have 
cursed him, villain as he is," " I did not curse him, 
child, did I?" "Indeed, sir, you did; you cursed 
him twice." " Then may Heaven forgive me and 
him if I did I And now, my son, I see it was more 
than human benevolence that first taught us to bless 
our enemies I Blessed be his holy name for all the 
good he hath given, and for all that he hath taken 
away. But it is not — it is not a small distress that 
can wring tears from these old eyes that have not 
wept for so many years. My child ! — To undo my 
darling ! — May eonftision seize — Heaven forgive me, 
what am I about to say ! — -You may remember, my 
love, how good she was, and how charming ; till this 
vile moment, all her care was to make us happy. 
Had she but died ! — But she is gone, the honour of 
our femily contaminated, and I must look out for 
happiness in other worlds than here. But, my child, 
you saw them go off: perhaps he forced her away? 
If he forced her, she may yet he innocent." " Ah 
no, sir," cried the child; "he only kissed her, and 
called her his angel, and she wept very much, and 
leaned upon his acm, and they drove off very fast." 
" She's an ungrateful creature," cried my wife, who 
could scarcely .speak for weeping, " to use us thus. 
She never had the least constraint put upon her af- 
fections. The vile strumpet has basely deserted her 
parents without any provocation — ^thus to bring your 
gray hairs to the grave, and I must shortly follow." 
In this manner that night, the first of our real 
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misfortunes, was spent in the bitterness of complaint, 
and ill-supported sallies of enthusiasm. I determined, 
however, to find out her betrayer, wherever he was, 
and reproach his baseness. The next morning we 
missed our wretched child at breakfast, where she 
used to give life and cheerfulness to ns all. My wife, 
as before, attempted to ease her heart by reproaches. 
" Never," cried she, " shall that vilest stain of our 
family again darken these harmless doors. I will 
never call her daughter more. No, let the strumpet 
live with her vile seducer: she may bring us to 
shame, but she shall never more deceive us." 

"Wife," said I, "do not talk thus hardly: my de- 
testation of her guilt is as great as yours ; but ever 
shall this house and this heart be open to a poor 
returning, repentant sinner. The sooner she re- 
turns from her transgressions, the more welcome 
shall she be to me. For the first time the very best 
may err; art may persuade, and novelty spread 
out its charms. The first fault is the child of sim- 
plicity, hut every other the offspring of guilt. Yes, 
the wretched creature shall be welcome to this heart 
and this house, though stained with ten thousand 
vices. I will again hearken to the music of her 
voice, again will I hang fondly on her bosom, if I 
find but repentance there. My son, bring hither my 
Bible and my staff: I will pursue her, wherever she 
is; and though I cannot save her from shame, I 
may prevent the continuance of iniquity." 
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THE POR9UIT OP A PATHBB TO BBCLAIM A LOST CHILD TO VjKTUK. 

Though the cliild could not describe the gentleman's 
person who handed his sister into the postchaise, yet 
my suspicions fell entirely upon our young landlord, 
whose character for such intrigues was but too well 
known. I therefore directed my steps towards 
Thomhill-castle, resolving to upbraid him, and, if 
possible, to bring back my daughter : but before I 
had reached his seat, I was met by one of my par- 
ishioners, who said he saw a young lady, resembling 
my daughter, in a postchaise with a gentleman, whom 
by the description, I could only guess to be Mr. 
Burchell, and that they drove very fast. This in- 
formation, however, did by no means satisfy me, I 
therefore went to the young 'Sc[nire's, and though it 
was yet early, insisted upon seeing him immediately. 
He soon appeared with the most open, familiar air, 
and seemed perfectly amazed at my daughter's elope. 
5 upon his honour that he was quite 
■ to it. I now therefore condemned my 
former suspicions, and could turn them only on Mr. 
Burchell, who I recollected had of late several pri- 
vate conferences with her: but the appearance of 
another witness left me no room to doubt his vil- 
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lainy, who averred, that he and my daughter were 
actually gone towards the Wells, about thirty miles 
off, where there was a great deal of company. Being 
driven to that state of mind in which we are more 
ready to act precipitately than to reason right, I 
never debated with myself, whether these accounts 
might not have been given by persons purposely 
placed in my way to mislead me, but resolved to 
pursue my daughter and her fancied deluder thither. 
I walked along with earnestness, and inquired of 
several by the way ; but received no accounts, till, 
entering the town, I was met by a person on horse- 
back, whom I remembered to have seen at the 
'Squire's, and he assured me, that if I followed them 
to the races, which were but thirty miles further, I 
might depend upon overtaking them ; for he had 
Been them dance there the night before, and the whole 
assembly seemed charmed with my daughter's per- 
formance. Early the next day, I walked forward to 
the races, and about four in the afternoon I came 
upon the course. The company made a very bril- 
liant appearance, all earnestly employed in one pur- 
suit, that of pleasure: how different from mine, that 
of reclaiming a lost child to virtue 1 I thought I 
perceived Mr, Burchell at some distance from me ; 
but as if he dreaded an interview, upon my ap- 
proaching Mm, he mixed among a crowd, and I saw 
him no more. I now reflected that it would be to 
no purpose to continue my pursuit further, and re- 
solved to return home to an innocent family, who 
wanted my assistance. But the agitations of my 
mind, and the fatigues I had undergone, threw me 
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into a fever, the symptoms of wTiich I perceived be- 
fore I came off the course. This ■was another uQ- 
expected stroke, as I was more than seventy miles 
distant from home: however, I retired to a little ale- 
house by the roadside, and in this place, the usual 
retreat of indigence and frugality, I laid me down 
patiently to wait the issue of my disorder, I lan- 
guished here for nearly three weeks ; but at last iny 
constitution prevailed, though I was unprovided 
with money to defray the expenses of piy entertain- 
ment. It is possible the anxiety from this last cir- 
cumstance alone might have brought on a relapse, 
had I not been supplied by a traveller, who stopped 
to take a cursory refreshment. This person was no 
other than the philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, who has written so many littie books 
for children : he called himself their friend ; but he 
was the friend of all rnantind. He was no sooner 
alighted, but he was in hasto to be gone ; for he was 
ever on business of the utmost importance, and was 
at that time actually compiling materials for the his- 
tory of one Mr. Thomas Trip. I immediately re- 
collected the good-natured man's red-pimpled face ; 
for he had published for me against the Deuteroga- 
miats of the age, and from him I borrowed a few 
pieces to be paid at my return. Leaving the inn, 
therefore, as I was yet but weak, I resolved to re- 
turn home by easy journeys often miles aday. My 
health and uaual tranquillity were almost restored, 
and I now condemned that pride which had made 
me refractory to the hand of correction. Man little 
knows T.'"^'- ■■'!■. mities are beyond his patience to 
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bear, rill he tries them : as in aseending the t 
of ambition, which look bright from below, every 
step we rise shows us some new and gloomy prospect 
of hidden disappointment ; so in onr descent from 
the summits of pleasure, though the vale of misery 
below may appear at first dark and gloomy, yet the 
busy mind, still attentive to its own amusement, 
finds, as we descend, something to flatter and to 
please. Still, as we approach, the darkest c 
appear to brighten, and the mental eye 1 
adapted to its gloomy situation. 

I now proceeded orward, and had walked about 
two hours, when I perceived what appeared at a 
distance like a wagon, which I was resolved to 
overtake ; but when I came up with it, found it to 
be a strolling company's cart, that was carrying 
their scenes and other theatrical furniture to the 
next village, where they were to exhibit The ca,rt 
was attended only by tlie person who drove it, and 
one of the company, as the rest of the players were 
to follow the ensuing day. "Good company upon 
the road," says the proverb, " is the shortest cut." 
I therefore entered into conversation with the poor 
player ; and as I once had some tlieatrical powers 
myself, I disserted upon such topics with my usual 
freedom : but as I was pretty much unacquainted 
with the present state of the stage, I demanded who 
were the present theatrical writers in vogue, who 
the Drydens and Otways of the day 7 "I fancy, 
sir," cried the player, "few of our modem drama- 
tists would think themselves much honoured by 
being compared to the writers you mention. Dry- 
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i and Eowe's manner, sir, are quite out of 
; our taste has gone back a whole century ; 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays of Shak- 
speare, are the only things that go down." "How," 
cried I, "is it possible the present age can be pleased 
with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, 
those over-chai-ged characters, which abound in the 
works you mention ?" " Sir," returned my com- 
panion, " the public think nothing about dialect, or 
humour, or character, for that is none of their busi- 
ness ; they only go to be amused, and find them- 
selves happy when they cau enjoy a pantomime 
under the sanction of Jonson's or Shakspeare'a 
name." "So, then, I suppose," cried I, "that our 
modem dramatists are rather imitators of Shak- 
speare than of nature." " To say the truth," re- 
turned my companion, "I don't know that they 
imitate anything at all ; nor indeed does the public 
require it of them : it is not the composition of the 
piece, but the number of starts and attitudes that 
may be introduced into it, that elicits applause. I 
have known a piece with not one jest in the whole, 
shrugged into popularity, and another saved by the 
poet's throwing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, the 
works of Oongrcve and Earquhar have too much 
wit in them for the present taste : our modern dia- 
lect is much more natural." 

By this time the equipage of the strolling com- 
pany was arrived at the village, whicli, it seems, 
had been apprised of our approach, and was come 
out to gaae at us ; for my companion observed, that 
strollers always have more spectators without doors 
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than -within. I did not consider the impropriety 
of my "being in such company, till I saw a mob 
gather about me. I therefore took shelter, as fast 
as possible, in the first ale house that offered, and 
being shown into the common room, was accosted 
by a very well dressed, gentleman, who demanded 
whether I was the real chaplain of the company, or 
whether it was only to he my masquerade charac- 
ter in the play. Upon my informing him of the 
truth, and that I did not belong in any sort to the 
company, he was condescending enough to desire 
me and the player to partake in a bowl of punch, 
over which he discussed modem politics with great 
earnestness and interest. I set him down in my own 
mind for nothing less than a parliament- man at least; 
but was almost confirmed in my conjectures, when, 
upon asking what there was in the house for supper, 
he insisted that the player and I should sup with 
him at his house ; with which request, after some 
entreaties, wc were prevailed on to comply. 
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THE DESCRIPTION C 



The house where we were to be entertained lying 
at a small distance from the village, our itiviter ob- 
served, that as the coach was not ready, he would 
conduct us on foot ; and we soon arrived at one 
of the most magnificent mansions I had seen in 
that part of the country. The apartment into 
which we were shown was perfectly elegant and 
modern ; he went to give orders for supper, while 
the player, with a wink, observed that we were per- 
fectly in lucli. Our Mitertainer soon returned ; an 
elegant supper was brought in, two or three ladies 
in dishabille were introduced, and the conversation 
began with some sprightlineas. Politics, however, 
was the subject on which our entertainer chiefly 
expatiated ; for he asserted that liberty was at once 
his boast and his terror. 

After the cloth was removed, be asked me if I 
had seen the last Monitor? to which replying in 
the negative, " What, nor the Auditor, I suppose?" 
cried he. "Neither, sir," returned I. "That's 
strange, very -strange," rephed my entertainer. 
"Now I read all the politics that come oat The 
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Daily, the Public, the Ledger, the Chronicle, the 
London Evening, the Whitehall Evening, the seven- 
teen Magazines, and the two Reviews ; and though 
they hate each other, I love them all. Liberty, sir, 
liberty, is the Briton's boast, and by all my coal- 
mines in Cornwall, I reverence its guardians." 
" Then it is to be hoped," cried I, " you reverence 
the king." " Yes," returned my entertainer, " when 
he does what we would have him ; but if he goes 
on as he has done of late, I'll never trouble myself 
more with his matters, I say nothing. I thint, 
only, I could have directed some things better. I 
don't think there has been a sufficient mmiher of 
advisere ; he should advise with every person will- 
ing to give him advice, and then we should have 
things done in another guess manner." 

" I wish," cried I, " that such intruding advisers 
were fixed in the pillory. It should be the duty of 
honest men to assist the weaker side of our consti- 
tution, that sacred power which has for some years 
been every day declining, and losing its due share 
of influence in the state. But these ignorants still 
continue the same cry of liberty ; and if they have 
any weight, basely thrown it into the subsiding scale." 

" How," cried one of the ladies, " do I live to see 
one so base, so sordid, as to be an enemy to liberty, 
and a defender of tyrants? Liberty, thiat sacred 
gift of Heaven, that glorious privilege of Britons?" 

"Can it be possible," cried our entertainer, "that 
there should be any found at present advocates for 
slavery ? Any who are for meanly giving up the 
privilege of Britons? Can any, sir, be so abject?" 
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" No, air," replied I, " I am for liberty, that attri- 
bute of God ! Glorious liberty ! that theme of modern 
declamation. I would have all men kinga. T would 
be a king myself. We have all naturally an ecLual 
right to the throne; we are all originally equal. 
This is my opinion, and was once the opinion of a 
set of honest men who were called Levellers. They 
tried to erect themselves into a community where 
all would be equally free, ■ But, alas ! it would 
never answer; for there were some among tiem 
stronger, and some more cunning than others, and 
these became masters of the rest; for as sure as 
your groom rides your horses, because he is a cun- 
ninger animal than they, so surely will the animal 
that is eunninger and stronger than he, sit upon 
his shoulders in turn. Since then it is entailed 
upon humanity to submit, and some are bom to 
command, and others to obey, the question is, as 
there must be tyrants, whether it is better to have 
them in the same house with us, or in the same 
village, or still further off, in the metropolis. Now, 
sir, for my own part, as I naturally hate the face 
of a tyrant, the further off he is removed from me, 
the better pleased am L The generality vf man- 
kind also are of my way of thinking, and have 
unanimously created one king, whose election at 
once diminishes the number of tyrants, and puts 
tyranny at the greatest distance from the greatest 
number of people. Now the great, who were 
tyrants themselves before the election of one tyrant, 
are naturally averse to a power raised over them, 
and whose weight must ever lean heaviest on the 
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subordinate orders. It is tlie interest of the great, 
therefore, to diminisli kingly power as much as 
possible ; because whatever they take from that, ia 
naturally restored to themselves ; and all they have 
to do in the state, is to undermine the single tyrant, 
by which they resume their primeval authority. 
Now the state may be so circumstancedj or its laws 
may he so disposed, or its men of opulence so 
minded, as all to conspire in carrying on this busi- 
ness of undermining monarchy. For in the first 
place, if the circumstances of our state be such as 
to favor the accumulation of wealth, and make the 
opulent still more rich, this will increase their am- 
bition. An accumulation of wealth, however, must 
necessarily be the consequence, when as at present 
more riches flow in firom external commerce, than 
arise from internal industry ; for external com- 
merce can only be managed to advantage by the 
rich, and they have also at the same time all the 
emoluments arising from internal industry ; so that 
the rich, with us, have two sources of wealth, 
whereas the poor have but one. For this reason, 
wealth, in aH commercial states, is found tq accu 
miilate, and all such have hitherto in time become 
aristocratical. Again, the very laws also of this 
country may contribute to the accumulation of 
wealth ; as when, by their means, the natural ties 
that hind the rich and poor together are broken, 
and it is ordained, that the rich shall only marry 
with the rich ; or when the learned are held im- 
qualified to serve their country as counsellors, 
merely from a defect of opulence, and wealth is 
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thus made the object of a wise man's amtiition ; by 
these means, I say, and such means as these, riches 
will aeenmulate. Now, the possessor of accumu- 
lated wealth, when furnished with the necessaries 
and pleasures of life, has no other method to em- 
ploy the superfluity of hia fortune but iu purchas- 
ing power. That is, differently speaking, in making 
dependents, by purchasing the liberty of the needy 
or the venal, of men who are willing to bear the 
mortification of contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus 
each very opulent man generally gathers round him 
a circle of the poorest of the people ; and the polity 
abounding in accumulated wealth, may be compared 
to a Cartesian system, each orb with a vortex of its 
own. Those, however, who are wDling to move in 
a great man's vortex, are only such as must be 
slaves, the rabble of mankind, whose souls and 
whose education are adapted to servitude, and who 
know nothing of liberty except the name. But there 
must still be a large number of the people without 
the sphere of the opulent man's influence, namely, 
that order of men which subsists between the very 
rich and the very rabble ; those men who are pos- 
sessed of too large fortunes to submit to the neigh- 
bouring man in power, and yet ace too poor to set up 
for tyranny themselves. In this middle order of man- 
kind are generally to be found all the arts, wisdom, 
and virtues of society. This order alone is known 
to be the true preserver of freedom, and maybe 
called Hie people. Now it may happen that this 
middle order of mankind may lose all its influence 
in a state, and in its voice be in a manner drowned 
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in that of the rabble : for if the fortune sufficient for 
qualifying a person at present to give his voice in 
state affairs be ten times less than was jurlged suffi- 
cient upon forming the constitutioii, it is evident th at 
greater numbers of the rabble will be thus introduced 
into the poHtical system, and they ever moving in 
the vortex of the great, will follow where greatness 
shall direct. In such a state, therefore, all that the 
middle order has left, is to preserve the prerogatives 
and privileges of the one principal governor with 
the most sacred circumspection. For he divides the 
power of the rich, and calls off the great from fall- 
ing with tenfold weight on the middle order placed 
beneath them. The middle order may be compared 
to a town, of which the opulent are forming the siege, 
and of which the governor from without is hastening 
the relief While the besiegers are in dread of an 
enemy over them, it is but natural to offer the towns- 
men the most specious terms ; to flatter them with 
sounds, and amuse them with privileges ; but if they 
once defeat the governor from behind, the walls of 
the town will be but a small defence to its inhabi- 
tants. What they may then expect, may be seen by 
turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, 
where the laws govern the poor, and the rich govern 
the law. I am then for, and would die for monarchy, 
sacred monarchy ; for if there be anything sacred 
amongst men, it must be the anointed Sovereign 
of his people ; and every diminution of bia power 
in war, or in peace, is an infringement upon the real 
liberties of the subject The sons of hberty, patriot- 
ism, and Britons, h*ve already done 7nuch; it is to 
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be hoped that the true song of freedom will prevent 
their ever doing more. I have known many of these 
pretended champions for liberty in my time, yet do 
I not remember one that was not in his heart and in 
bis family a tyrant." 

My warmth I found had lengthened fhia harangue 
beyond the rules of good breeding ; but the impa- 
tience of my entertainer, who often strove to inter- 
rupt it, could be restrained no longer. "What," 
cried He, "then I have been all this while entertain- 
ing a Jesuit in parson's clothes 1 but by all the coal- 
mines of Cornwall, out he shall pack, if my name 
be Wilkinson." I now found I had gone too far, 
and agked pardon for the warmth with which I had 
^oken. "Pardon!" returned he, in a fury: "I 
think such principles demand ten thousand pardons. 
What? give up hberty, property, and, the Gazetteer 
says, lie down to be saddled with wooden shoes I 
Sir, I insist upon your marching out of this house 
immediately, to prevent worse consequences : sir, I 
insist upon it." I was going to repeat my remon- 
stranees ; but just then we heard a footman's rap at 
the door, and the two ladies cried out, " As sure as 
death there is our master and mistress come home." 
It seems my entertainer was all this while only the 
butler, who, in his master's absence, had a mind to 
cut a figure, and be for a while the gentleman him- 
self: and to say the truth, he talked politics as well 
as most country gentlpmen do. But nothing could 
now exceed my confusion upon seeing the gentleman 
and his lady enter ; nor was their surprise at finding 
Buch company and good cheer, less than ours. " Gen- 
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tiemen," cried tKe real master of the house to me and 
my companion, '* my wife and I are jour most hum- 
ble servants ; but I protest this ia so unexpected a 
favour, that we almost sink under the obligation." 
However unexpected our company might he to 
ihem, theirs, I am sure, was still more so to us, and 
I was struck dnm.h with the apprehensions of my 
own absurdity, when whom should I next see enter 
the room but my dear Miss Arabella Wilmot, who 
was formerly designed to be married to my son 
George, hut whose match was broken off as already 
related. As soon as she saw me, ahe flew to my 
arms with the utmost joy. "My dear sir," cried 
she, " to what happy accident is it that we owe so 
unexpected a visit? I am sure my uncle and aunt 
will be in raptures when they find they have the 
good Dr. Primrose for their guest." Upon hearing 
my name, the old gentleman and lady very pohtely 
stepped up, and welcomed me with the most cordial 
hospitahty. Nor could they forbear smiling, upon 
being informed of the nature of my present visit ; 
but the unfortunate hutler, whom they at first seemed 
disposed to turn away, was at my intercession for- 
given. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house he- 
longed, now insisted upon having the pleasure of 
my stay for some days; and as their niece, my 
charming pupil, whose mind in some measure had, 
been formed under my own instructions, joined in 
their entreaties, I complied. That night I was 
shown to a magnificent chamber, and the next 
morning early Miss Wilmot desired to walk with 
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me in the garden, which was decorated in the 
modern maaner. After some time spent in point- 
ing out the beauties of the place, she inquired with 
seeming unconcern, when last I had heard from my 
son George? "Alas, madam," cried I, "he has 
now been nearly three years absent, without ever 
writing to bis friends or me. Where he is I know 
not; perhaps I shall never see bim or happiness 
more. No, my dear madam, we shall never more 
see Bucb pleasing hours as were once spent by our 
fireside at Wakefield. My little family are now 
dispersing very fast, and poverty has brought not 
only want but infamy upon us." The good-natured 
girl let fall a tear at this account ; but as I saw 
her possessed of too much sensibility, I forbore a 
more minute detail of our sufferings. It was, how- 
ever, some consolation to me to find that time had 
made no alteration in her affections, and that she 
had rejected several offers that had been made her 
since our leaving her part of the country. She led 
me round all the extensive improvements of the 
place, pointing to the several walks and arbours, 
and at the same time catching from every object a 
hint for some new questions relative to my son. 
In this manner we spent the forenoon, till the bell 
summoned us in to dinner, where we found the man- 
ager of the strolling company that I mentioned 
before, who was come to dispose of tickets for the 
Fair Penitent, which was to be acted that evening, 
the part of Horatio by a young gentleman who had 
never appeared on any stage. He seemed to be 
very warm in the praises of the new performer, and 
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averred that lie never saw any who tid so fair for 
excellence;. Acting, he observed, was not learned 
in a day; "but this gentleman," continued he, 
"seems born to tread the stage. His voice, his 
figure, and attitudes, are aU admirable. We caught 
him up accidentally in our journey down." This 
account, in some measure, excited our curiosity, 
and, at the entreaty of the ladies, I was prevailed 
upon to accompany them to the play-house, which 
was no other than a bam. Aa the company with 
which I went was incontcstably the chief of the 
place, we were received with the greatest respect, 
and placed in the front seat of the theatre ; where 
we sat for some time with no small impatience to 
see Horatio make his appearance. The new per- 
former advanced at last; and let parents think of 
my sensations by their own, when I found it was 
my unfortunate son. He was going to begin, when 
turning his eyes upon the audience, he perc^ved 
Miss WUmot and me, and stood at once speechless 
and immovable. The actors behind the scene, who 
ascribed this cause to his natural timidity, attempted 
to encourage him ; but instead of going on he burst 
into a flood of tears, and retired off the stage. I 
don't know what were my feelings on this occasion, 
for they succeeded with too much rapidity for 
description ; but I was soon awaked from this dis- 
agreeable reverie by Miss Wilmot, who, pale, and 
with a trembling voice, desired me to conduct her 
back to her uncle's. When got home, Mr. Arnold, 
who was as yet a stranger to our extraordinary be- 
haviour, being informed that the new performer was 
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my son, sent his coach and an invitation for him: 
and as he persisted in his refusal to appear again 
upon the stage, the players put another in his place, 
and we soon bad him with us. Mr, Arnold gave 
him the kindest reception, and I received him with 
my usual transport ; for I could never counterfeit 
Mse resentment. Miss Wilmot's reception was 
mixed with seeming neglect, and yet I could 
perceive she acted a studied part. Tlie tumult in 
her mind seemed not yet abated: she said twenty 
giddy tilings that looked like joy, and then laughed 
loud at her own want of meaning. At intervals she 
would take a sly peep at the glass, as if happy in 
the consciousness of irresistible beauty, and often 
would ask questions without giving any manner of 
attention to the answers. 
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After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered 
to send a couple of lier footmen for my son's bag- 
gage, which he at first seemed to decline ; but upoa 
her pressing the request, he was obliged to inform 
her, that a stick and a wallet were all the moveable 
things upon this earth that he could boast of. 
"Why, ay, my son," cried I, "you lefi me but 
poor, and poor I find you are come back ; and yet 
I make no doubt you have seca a great deal of the 
world." "Yes, sir," replied my son, "but travel- 
ling after fortune is not the way to secure her; and, 
indeed, of late I have desisted from the pursuit." 
" I fancy, sir," cried Mrs. Arnold, " that the account 
of your adventures would be amusing: the first 
part of them I have often heard from my niece ; 
hut eould the company prevail for tlje rest, it 
■would be an additional obligation." "Madam," 
rephed my son, "I promise you the pleasure you 
have in hearing will not be half so great as my 
vanity in repeating them; and yet in the whole 
narrative I can scarcely promise you one adventure, 
as my account is rather of what I saw than what 
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I did. The first miafortune of my life, wliieli you 
all know, was great; but though it distressed, it 
could not sink me. No perpon ever had a better 
knaek of hoping than I. The less kind I found 
Fortune at one time, the more I expected from her 
another, and being now at the bottom of her wheel, 
eveiy new revolution might lift, but could not de- 
press me. I proceeded, therefore, toward London, 
in a fine morning, no way uneaay about to-morrow, 
but cheerful as the birds that caroled by the road, 
and comforted myself with reflecting, that London 
was the mart where abihties of every kind were sure 
of meeting distinction and reward. 

" Upon my arrival in town, air, my first care was 
to dehver your letter of recommendation to onr 
cousin, who was himself in little better circum- 
stances than L My first scheme, you know, sir, 
was to be usher at an academy, and I asked his 
advice on the affair. Our cousin received the pro- 
posal with a true Sardonic grin. Ay, cried he, this 
is indeed a very pretty career that has been chalked 
out for you. I have been an usher at a boarding- 
school myself; and may I die by an anodyne neck- 
lace, but I had rather be an under-turnkey in New- 
gate. I was up early and late : I was brow-heat hy 
the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, 
worried by the hoys within, and never permitted to 
stir out to meet civihty abroad. But are you sure 
you are fit for a school ? Let me examine you a 
little. Have you been bred apprentice to the busi- 
ness ? No. Then you wont do for a school. Can 
you dress the boys' hair ? No. Then you won't do 
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for a school. Have you had the smail-pox V No. 
Thee you won't do for a school. Can you he three 
in a bed? No. Then you will never do for 
a school. Have you got a good stomach? Yes. 
Then you will by no means do for a school. No, 
sir, if you are for a genteel easy profession, bind 
yourself seven years as an apprentice to turn a 
cutler's wheel ; but avoid a school by any means. 
Yet come, continued he, I see you are a lad of spirit 
and some learning, what do you think of commenc- 
ing author, Hke me ? You have read in books, no 
doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade. At 
present I'll show you forty very dull fellows about 
town that hve by it in opulence; all honest jog-trot 
men, who go on smoothly and dully, and write 
history and pohties, and are praised : men, sir, who, 
had they been bred cobblers, would all their lives 
have only mended shoes, but never made them. 

" Finding that there was no great degree of gen- 
tility aflxed to the character of an usher, I resolved 
to accept his proposal ; and having the highest 
respect for hterature, hailed the antiqua mater of 
Grub-street with reverence. I thought it my glory 
to pursue a track which Drydcn and Otway trod 
before me. I considered the goddess of this region 
as the parent of excellence ; and however an inter- 
course with the world might give us good sense, 
the poverty she entailed I supposed to be the nurso 
of genius! Big with these reflections, I sat down, 
and finding that the best things remained to be said 
on the wrong side, I resolved to write a book that 
should be wholly new. I therefore dressed up three 
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paradoxes with some ingenuity. They were fiilse 
indeed, but they were new. The jewels of truth 
have been so often imported by others, that nothing 
was left for me to import but some splendid things 
that at a distance looked every hit as well. Witness, 
you powers, what fancied importance sat perched 
upon my quill while I was writing! The whole 
learned world, I made no doubt would rise to oppose 
my systems ; hut then I was prepared to oppose the 
whole learned world. Like the porcupine, I sat self- 
collected, with a quill pointed against every opposer." 

"Well said, my boy," cried I, "and what subject 
did you treat upon ? I hope you did not pass over 
the importance of monogamy. But I interrupt ; go 
on: you published your paradoxes ; well, and what 
did the learned world say to your paradoxes ?" 

"Sir," rephed my son, "the learned world said 
nothing to my parodoxes ; nothing at all, sir. Every 
man of them was employed in praising his friends 
and himself or condemning his enemies : and un- 
ly, as I had neither, I suffered the crudest 



" As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house 
on the fate of my paradoxes, a Httle man happen- 
ing to enter the room, placed himself in the box 
before me, and after some preliminary discourse, 
finding me to be a scholar, drew out a bundle of 
proposals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition 
he was going to give the world of Propertius with 
notes. This demand necessarily produced a reply 
that I had no money ; and that concession led him 
to inquire into the nature of my expectations. Knd- 
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ing that my expectations were just as good as my 
purse, I sec, cried he, you are unacq^uaintcd with 
the town ; I'll teach you a part of it. Look at these 
proposals, — upon these very proposals I have suh- 
sisted very comfortahly for twelve years. The 
moment a nobleman returns &om his travels, a 
Creolcan arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager &om 
her country seat, I strike for a subscription. I first 
besiege their hearts with flattery, and then pour in 
my proposals at the breach. If they subscribe 
readily the first time, I renew my request to beg a 
dedication fee. If they let me have that, I smite 
them once more for engraving their coat of arms at 
the top. Thus, continued he, I live by vanity, and 
laugh at it. But between ourselves, I am now too 
well known : I should be glad to borrow yoiu- face 
a bit : a nobleman of distinction has just returned 
from Italy ; my face is familiar to his porter ; hut 
if you bring this copy of verses, my life for it you 
succeed, and we divide the spod." 

"Bless us! George," cried I, " and is this the em- 
ployment of poets now ? Do men of their exalted 
talents thus stoop to beggary ? Can they so fer dis- 
grace their calling as to make a vde traffic of praise 
for bread?" 

" no, sir," returned he, " a true poet can never 
be so base ; for wherever there is genius, there is 
pride. The creatures I now describe are only beg- 
gars in rhyme. The real poet, as he braves every 
hardship for fame, so he is equally a coward to con- 
tempt ; and none but those who are imworthy pro- 
tection, condescend to sohcit it. 
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"Having a mind too proud to stoop to sucli in- 
dignities, and yet a fortune too tumble to hazard a 
second attempt for feme, I was now obliged to take 
a middle course, and write for bread. But I was un- 
qualified for a profession where mere industry alone 
was to insure success. I could not suppreiss my 
lurking passion for applause ; but usually consumed 
that time in efforts after excellence which takes up 
but little room, when it should have been more ad- 
vantageously employed in the diffusive productions 
of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would there- 
fore come forth iu the midst of periodical publica- 
tions, unnoticed and unknown. The public were 
more importantly employed than to observe the 
easy simphcity of my style, or the harmony of my 
periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to oblivion. 
My essays were buried among the essays upon lib- 
erty, eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a mad 
dog ; while Philautos, Philalethes, Philelutheros and 
Philanthropos all wrote better, because they wrote 
faster than I, 

" Now, therefore, I began to associate with none 
but disappointed authors, like myself^ who praised, 
deplored, and despised' each other. The satisfac- 
tion we found in every celebrated writer's attempts, 
was inversely as their merits. I found that no 
genius in another could please me. My unfortunate 
paradoxes had entirely dried up that source of com- 
fort, I could neither read nor write with satisfac- 
tion; for excellence in another was my aversion, 
and writing was my.trade. 

"In the midst of these gloomy reflections, aa I 
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was one day sitting on a bench in St. James' park, 
a young gentleman of distinction, wlio had been my 
intimate acqiiaintance at the university, approached 
me. We saluted each other with some hesitation : 
he almost ashamed of being known to one who 
made so shabby an appearance, and I afraid of a 
repulse. But my suspicions soon vanished; for Ned 
Thombill was at the bottom a very good-natured 
fellow." 

" What did you say, George ?" interrupted I. 
" Thomhill, was not that his name ? It can cer- 
tainly be no other than my landlord," " Bless me," 
cried Mrs. Arnold, " is Mr. Thombill so near a neigh- 
bour of yours? He has long been a friend in our 
family, and we expect a visit from him shortly." 

" My friend's first care," continued my son, "was 
to alter my appearance by a very fine suit of his 
own clothes, and then I was admitted to his table, 
upon the footing of half-friend, half-underling. My 
business was to attend him at auctions, to put him 
in spirits when he sat for his picture, to take the 
left hand in his chariot when not filled by another, 
and to assist at tattering a kip, as the phrase was, 
when we had a mind for a frolic. Besides this, I 
had twenty other little employments in the family; 
I was to do many small things without bidding : to 
carry the corkscrew; to stand godfather to all the 
butler's children ; to sing when I was bid ; to be 
never out of humour ; always to be humble ; and, if 
I could, to be very happy." 

" In this honourable post, however, I was not with- 
out a rival. A captain of marines, who was formed 
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for the place by nature, opposed me in my patron'a 
aifectiona. His mother had been laundress to a 
maE of quality, and thus he early acquired a taste 
for pimping and pedigree. As this gentleman 
made it the study of his life to be acquainted with 
lords, though he was dismissed from several for his 
stupidity, yet he found many of them who were as 
dull as himself, that permitted his assiduities. As 
flattery was his trade, he practised it with the 
easiest address imaginable ; but it came awkward 
and stiff from me : and as every day my patron's 
desire for flattery increased, so every hour being 
better acquainted with his defects, I became more 
unwilling to give it. Thus I was once more fairly 
going to give up the field to the captain, when my 
friend found occasion for my assistance. This was 
nothing less than to fight a duel for him, with a 
gentleman whose sister it was pretended he had 
used ill. I readily complied with his request, and 
though I see you are displeased with my conduct, 
yet it was a debt indispensably due to friendship 
I could not refuse. I undertook the affair, disarmed 
my antagonist, and soon after had the pleasure of 
finding that the lady was only a woman of the 
town, and the fellow her bully and a sharper. 
This piece of service was repaid with the warmest 
professions of gratitude; but as my Mend was 
to leave town in a few days, he knew no other 
method of serving me, but by recommending me 
to his uncle Sir William Thomhill, and another 
nobleman of great distinction who enjoyed a post 
under the government When lie was gone, my 
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first care was to carry hia recommendatory letter 
to his uncle, a man whose character for every 
virtue was universal, yet just. I was received hy 
bis servants with the most hospitable smiles; for 
the looks of the domestic ever transmit their mas- 
ter's benevolence. Being shown into a grand 
apartment, where Sir William soon came to me, I 
delivered my message and letter, which he read, 
and after pausing some minutes, 'Pray, sir,' cried 
he, 'inform me what you have done for my kins- 
man to deserve this warm recommendation : but I 
suppose, sir, I guess your merits : you have fought 
for him ; and so you would expect a reward from 
me for being the instrument of his vices. I wish, 
sincerely wish, that my present refusal may be some 
punishment for your guUt, but still more that it may 
be some inducement to your repentance.' The se- 
verity of this rebuke I bore patiently, because I 
knew it was just. My whole expectations now, there- 
fore, lay in my letter to the great man. As the 
dooTS of the nobility are almost ever beset with 
beggars, all ready to thrust in some sly petition, I 
found it no easy matter to gain admittance. How- 
ever, after bribing the servants with half my 
worldly fortune, I was at last shown into a spa- 
cious apartment, my letter being previously sent 
up for his lordship's inspection. During this 
anxious interval I had full time to look around me. 
Everything was grand and of happy contrivance ; 
the paintings, the furniture, the gildings, petrified 
me with awe, and raised my idea of the owuer.- 
Ah, thought I to myself, how very great must the 
7 
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possessor of these things be, who carries in hia 
head the business of the state, and whose house 
displays half the wealth of a kihgdom; sure his 
genius must be unfathomable I Dujing these awful 
reflections, I heard a step coming heavily forward. 
Ah, this ia the great man himself I No, it was 
only a chamber-maid. Another foot was heard 
soon after. This must be he 1 No, it was only the 
great man's vaht de chamhre. At last his lordship 
actually made his appearance. ' Are you,' cried he, 
' the bearer of this here letter?' I answered with a 
bow. 'I learn by this,' continued he, 'as how 
that' — But just at that instant a servant delivered 
him a card, and without taking further notice, he 
went out of the room, and left me to digest my own 
happiness at leisure. I saw no more of him, till 
told by a footman that his lordship was going to 
his coach at the door. Down I immediately fol- 
lowed and joined my voice to that of three or four 
more, who came, like me, to petition for favours. 
His lordship, however, went too fast for us, and 
was gaining his chariot door with large strides, 
when I halloed out to know if I was to have any 
reply. He was by this time got in, and muttered 
an answer, half of which only I heard, the other 
half was lost in the rattling of his chariot wheels. 
I stood for some time with my neck stretched out, 
in the posture of one that was Hstening to catch the 
glorious sounds, till looking round me, I found my- 
self alone at his lordship's gate. 

"My patience," continued ray son, "was now 
quite exhausted : stung with the thousand indigni- 
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tiea I had met with, I was willing to east myself 
away, and only wanted the gidf to receive me. I 
regarded myself as one of those vile tHngs that 
nature designed Bhonld he thrown by into her lum- 
ber-room, there to perish iu obscurity. I had still, 
however, half a guinea left, and of that I thought 
fortune herself should not deprive me ; but in order 
to be sure of this, I was resolved to go instantly 
and spend it while I had it, and then trust to occur- 
rences for the rest. As I was going along with this 
resolution, . it happened that Mr. Criape's office 
seemed invitingly open to give me a welcome re- 
ception. In this of&ce, Mr. Crispe kindly offers 
all his majesty's subjects a generous promise of 30?, 
a year, for which promise all they give in return 
is their liberty for Ufe, and permission to let him 
transport them to America as slaves. I was happy 
at finding a place where I could lose my fears in 
desperation, and entered this cell (for it had the 
appearance of one) with the devotion of a monastic. 
Here I found a number of poor creatures, all in 
circumstances hke myself, expecting the arrival of 
Mr. Crispe, presenting a true epitome of English 
impatience. Each nntractable soul at variance 
with Eortmie, wreaked her injuries' on their own 
hearts : but Mr. Crispe at last came down, and all 
our murmurs were hushed. He deigned to regard 
me with an air of peculiar approbation, and indeed 
he was the first man who for a month past had 
talked to me with smiles. A£tei a few questions, 
he paused awhile upon the priperest means of pro- 
viding for me, and slapping his forehead as if he 
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had found it, assiired me, that there was at that 
time an embassy talked of from the Synod of 
Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw Indians, and that he 
would use his interest to get me made secretary. 
I knew in my own heart that the fellow lied, and 
yet his promise gave me pleasure, there was some- 
thing so magnificent in the sound. I fairly there- 
fore divided my half-guinea, one-half of which went 
to be added to his thirty pounds, and with the other 
half I resolved to go to the next tavem, to he there 
more happy than he. 

" As I was going out with that resolution, I was 
met at the door by the captain of a ship, with 
whom I had formerly some little acquaintance, and 
he agreed to be my companion over a bowl of punch. 
As I never chose to make a secret of my circum- 
stances, he assured me that I was upon the very 
point of ruin, in listening to the oflce-keeper's pro- 
mises : for that he only designed to sell me to the 
plantations. But, continued he, I fancy you might, 
by a much shorter voyage, be very easily put into 
a genteel way of bread. ' Take my advice. My 
ship sails to-morrow for Amsterdam. What if 
yoa go in her as passenger? The moment you 
land, all you have to do is to teach the Dutchmen 
English, and I'll warrant you'll get pupils and 
money enough. I suppose you understand Eng- 
lish,' added he, 'by this time, or the deuce is in it.' 
I confidently assured him of that ; but expressed a 
doubt whether the Dutch would be willing to learn 
English. He affirmed with an oath that they were 
fond of it to distraction ; and upon that affirmatioii 
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I agreed witk his proposal, and embarked the next 
day to teach the Dutch English in Holland. The 
wind was fair, our voyage short, and after having 
paid my passage with half my moveables, I fonnd- 
myself, fallen aa from the skies, a stranger in one 
of the principal streets of Amsterdam, In this 
situation I was unwilling to let any time pass un- 
employed in teaching. I addressed myself, there- 
fore, to. two or three I met, whose appearance seemed 
most promising; but it was impossible to make 
ourselves mutually understood. It was not till this 
very moment I recollected that, in order to teach 
the Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they 
should first teach me Dutch. How I came to over- 
look so obvious an objection is to me amazing '. but 
certain it is I overlooked it, 

" This scheme, thus blown up, I had some thoughts 
of fairly shipping back to England again ; but fall- 
ing into company with an Irish student who was 
returning from Louvain, our subject turning upon 
topics of literature (for by the way it may be observ- 
ed, that I always forgot the meanness of my circum- 
stances when I could converse upon such subjects,) 
from him I learned that there were not two men in 
his whole university who understood Greek. This 
amazed mc. I instantly resolved to travel to Lou- 
vain, and there hve by teaching Greek; and in this 
design I was heartened by my brother student, who 
threw out some hints that a fortune might be got 
by it. 

" I set boldly forward the next morning. Every 
d the burden of my moveables, like jEsop 
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and his basket of bread ; for I paid them for my lodg- 
ings to the Dutch as I travelled on. When I came 
to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneaking to the 
lower professors, but openly tendered my talents to 
the principal himself. I went, had admittance, and 
offered him my service as a master of the Greek 
language, which 1 had been told was a desideratum 
in his university. The principal seemed at first to 
doubt my abilities ; but of these I offered to convince 
him by turning a part of any Greek author he should 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly earnest 
in my proposal, he addressed me thus : You see me, 
young man ; I never learned Greek, and I don't find 
that I have ever missed it. I have had a doctor's 
cap and gown without Greek ; I have ten thousand 
florins a-year without Greek; I eat heartily without 
Greek ; and in short, continued he, as I don't know 
Greek, I do not believe there is any good iu it. 

" I waa now too far from home to think of return- 
ing; so I resolved to go forward. I had some 
knowledge of music, with a tolerable voice, and 
now turned what was my amusement into a present 
means of subsistence. I passed among the harmless 
peasants of Flanders, and among such of the French 
as were poor enough to be very merry, for I ever 
found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. 
Whenever I approached a peasant's house towards 
nightfell, I played one of my most merry tunes, and 
that procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence 
for the nest day. I once or twice attempted to play 
for people of fashion ; but they always thought my 
p^ormance odious, and never rewarded me even 
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with a trifle. Tliis was to me the more extraordi- 
nary, as whenever I used in better days to play for 
company, when playing was my amusement, my 
music never failed to throw them into raptures, and 
the ladies especially; but as it was now my only 
means, it was received with contempt — a proof how 
ready the world is to iinderratfi those talents by 
which a man is supported. 

" In this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no 
design but just to look about me, and then to go 
forward. The people of Paris are much fondet of 
strangers that have money than of those that have 
wit. As I could not boast much of eitlier, I was no 
great fiivourite. After walking about the town four 
or five days and seeing the outsides of the best 
houses, I was preparing to leave this retreat of 
venal hospitality, when passing through one of the 
principal streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, 
to whom you first recommended me. This meeting 
was very agreeable to me, and I believe not displeas- 
ing to him. He inquired into the nature of my 
journey to Paris, and informed me of his own busi- 
ness there, which was to collect pictures, medals, 
intaglios, and antiques of all kinds for a gentleman 
in London, who had just stepped into taste and a 
large fortune. I was the more surprised at seeing 
our cousin pitched upon for this office, as he himself 
had often assured me he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter. Upon asking how he had been taught the art 
of a cognoscente so very suddenly, he assured me 
that nothing was more easy. The whole secret e 
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always to observe tlie picture m^ht have been bet- 
ter if the painter had taken more pains ; and the 
other, to praise the works of Pietro Pemgino. But, 
says he, as I once taught yon how to be an author 
in London, I'll now undertake to instruct you in 
the art of picture-buying at Paris. 

"With this proposal I very readily closed, as it 
was living, and now all my ambition was to live. 
I went therefore to his lodgings, improved tny dress 
by his assistance, and after some time accompanied 
him' to auctions of pictures, where the English gen- 
try were expected to he purchasers. I was not a 
little surprised at his intimacy with people of the 
best fashion, who referred themselves to his judg- 
ment upon every picture or medal, as to an uner- 
ring standard of taste. He made very good use of 
my assistance upon these occasions ; for when asked 
his opinion, he would gravely take me aside and 
ask mine, shrug, look wise, return, and assure the 
company that he could give no opinion upon an 
affair of so much importance. Yet there was some- 
times an occasion for a more supported assurance. 
I remember to have seen him, after giving his opin- 
ion that the colouring of a picture was not mellow 
enough, very deliberately take a brush with brown 
varnish, that was accidentally lying by, and rub it 
over the piece with great composure before all the 
company, and then ask if he had not improved the 
tints. 

" When he had finished his commission in Paris, 
he left me strongly recommended to several men of 
distinction, aa a person very proper for a travelling 
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tutor ; and after some time I was employed in that 
capacity by a gentleman who brouglit his ward to 
Paris, in order to set him forward on bis toiir through 
Europe. I was to be the young gentleman's gov- 
ernor but with a proviso that he should always be 
permitted to govern himsel£ My pupil in fiict un- 
derstood the art of guiding in money concerns much 
better than I, He was heir to a fortune of about 
two hundred thousand pounds, left him by an uncle 
iu the West Indies : and his guardians, to qualify 
him for the management of it, had bound him ap- 
prentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was his pre- 
vailing passion ; all hia questions on the road were, 
how money might be saved ; which was the least 
expensive course to travel ; whether anything could 
be bought that would turn to account when disposed 
of again in London ? Such curiosities on the way 
as could be seen for nothing, he was ready enough 
to look at; but if the sight of them was to be paid 
for, he usually asserted that he had been told they 
were not worth seeing. He never paid a bill that 
he would not observe how amazingly expensive 
travelling was, and aU this though he was not yet 
twenty-one. When arrived at Leghorn, as we took 
a walk to loot at the port and shipping, he inquired 
the expense of the passage by sea home to England. 
This he was informed was but a trifle compared to 
his returning by land ; he was therefore unable to 
withstand the temptation; so paying me the small 
part of my salary that was due, he took leave, and 
embarked with only one attendant for London. 
" I now therefore was left once more upon the 
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■world at large ; but then it was a thing that I was 
used to. However, my skill in music could avail 
me nothing in a cormtry where every peasant was a 
better musician than I ; but by this time I had ac- 
quired another talent which answered my purpose 
as Tvell, and this was a skill in disputation. In all 
the foreign universities and convents there are, upon 
certain days, philosophical theses maintained against 
every adventitious disputant; for which, if the 
champion opposes with any dexterity, he can claim 
a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for one 
night. In this manner, therefore, I fought my way 
towards England, walked along from city to city, 
examined mankind more nearly, and, if I may so 
express it, saw both sides of the picture. My re- 
marks, however, are but few ; I found that monarchy 
was the best government for the poor to hve in, and 
commonwealths for the rich. I found that riches in 
general were in every country another name foi' free- 
dom , and that no man is so fond of liberty himselij 
as not to be desirous of subjecting the will of some 
individuals in society to his own. 

"Upon my arrival in England I resolved to pay 
my respects first to you, and then to enlist as a vol- 
unteer in the ilrst expeditioii that was going for- 
ward; but on my journey down my resolutions 
were changed, by meeting an old acquaintance, who 
I found belonged to a company of comedians that 
were going to make a summer campaign in the 
country. The company seemed not much to disap- 
prove of me for an associate. They all however ap- 
prised me of the importance of the task at which I 
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aimed ; that the public was a many-headed monster, 
and that only such as had very good heads could 
please it; that acting was not to be learned in a day, 
and that without some traditional skrugs, which had 
been on the stage, and only ou the stage, these hun- 
dred years, I could never pretend to please,' The 
next difficulty was in . fitting me with parts, as al- 
most every character was in keeping. I was driven 
for some time from one character to another, till at 
last Horatio was fixed upon, which the presence of 
the present company has happily hindered me from 
acting," 
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My son's account was too long to be delivered at 
once ; the first part of it was begun that night, and 
he was concluding the rest after dinner tlie next day, 
when the appearance of Mr. Thomh ill's equipage at 
the door seemed to make a pause in the general sat- 
isfaction. The butler, who was now become my 
friend in the family, informed me with a whisper, 
that the 'Squire had already made some overtures to 
Miss Wilmot, and that her aunt and uncle seemed 
highly to approve the match. Upon Mr. Thomhill's 
entering, he seemed, at seeing my son and me, to 
start back ; but I readily imputed that to surprise, 
and not displeasure. However, upon our advancing 
to salute him, he returned our greeting with the most 
apparent candour ; and after a short time his presence 
served only to increase the general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire after my 
daughter ; but upon my informing him that my 
inquiry was unsuccessful, he seemed greatly sur- 
prised ; adding, that he had been since frequently 
at my house in order to comfort the rest of my 
family, whom he left perfectly well. He then 
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asked if I had communicated her misfortuEe to 
Miss Wilraot or my son; and upon my replying 
that I had not told them as yet, he greatly approved 
my prudence and precaution, desiring me by all 
means to keep it a secret : " For at best," cried 1 
" it is but divulging one's own infamy ; a ~ 
Miss Livy may not be so gnQty as we all imagine." 
We were here interrupted by a servant, who came 
to ask the 'Squire in, to stand up at country dances, 
so that he left me quite pleased with the interest 
he seemed to take in my concerns. His addresses, 
however, to Miss Wilmot, were too obvious to be 
mistaken ; and yet she seemed not perfectly pleased, 
but bore them rather in compliance to tlie wiU of 
her aunt than from real inclination. I had even 
the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind looks 
upon my unfortunate son, which the other could 
neither extort by his fortune nor assiduity. Mr. 
Thornhili's seeming composure, however, not a little 
surprised me : we had now continued here a week 
at the pressing instances of Mr. Arnold : but each 
day the more tenderness Miss Wilmot showed my 
son, Mr. ThornhiU's friendship seemed proportion- 
ably to increase for him. 

He had formerly made us the most kind assur- 
ances of using his interest to serve the family : but 
now his generosity was not confined to promises 
alone. The morning I designed for my departure, 
Mr. Thornhill came to me with looks of real plea- 
sure, to inform me of a piece of service he had done 
for his friend George. This was nothing less than 
his having procured him an ensign's commission in 
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one of the regiments that was going to the West 
Indies, for which he had promised but one hundred 
pounds, his interest having been sufficient to^et an 
abatement of the other two. "As for this trifling 
piece of service," continued the young gentleman, 
" I desire no other reward but the pleasure of havmg 
served my friend ; and as for the hundred pounds 
to he paid, if yon are unable to raise it yourselves, 
I will advance it, and you shall jepay me. at your 
leisure. This was a favour we wanted words to ex- 
press our sense o£ I readily therefore gave my bond 
for the money, and testified as much gratitude as if 
I never intended to pay. 

George was to depart for town the next day to 
seciire his commissionj in pursuance of his generous 
patron's directions, who judged it highly expedient 
to use dispatch, lest in the mean time another should 
step in with more advantageous proposals. The 
next morning therefore our young soldier was early 
prepared for his departure, and seemed the only 
person among us that was not affected by it. Nei- 
ther the fatigues and dangers he was going to en- 
counter, nor the friends and mistress — for Miss 
Wilmot actually loved him — he was leaving behind, 
any way damped his spirits. After he had taken 
leave of the rest of the company, I gave him all 
I had, my blessing, " And now, my hoy," cried I 
" thou art going to fight for thy country, remember 
how thy brave grandfather fought for his sacred 
king, when loyalty among Britons was a virtue. 
Go, my hoy, and imitate him in all but his misfor^ 
tunes, if it was a misfortune to die with Lord Falk- 
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laud. Go, my toy, and if you ^1, thougli distant, 
exposed, and unwept by those that love you, the 
most precious tears are those with which Heaven 
bedews the unburied head of a soldier." 

The next morning I toot leave of the good family, 
that had been kind enough to entertain me so Jong, 
not without several expressions of gratitude to 
Mr. Thomhill for liis late bounty. I left them in 
the enjoyment of all that happiness which afllu-' 
ence and good breeding procure, and returned 
towards home, despairing of ever finding my daugh- 
ter more, but sending a sigh to Heaven to spare 
and to forgive her. I was now eome within about 
twenty miles of home, having hired a horse to carry 
me, as I was yet but weak, and comforted myself 
with the hopes of soon seeing all I held dearest 
upon earth. But the night coming on I put up at a 
little public house by the road-side, and asked for 
the landlord's company over a pit of wine. We sat 
beside his kitchen fire, which was the best room in 
the house, and chatted on politics and the news of 
the country. We happened, among other topics 
to talk of young 'Squire Thomhill, who, the host 
assured me, was hated as much as his uncle Sir 
William, who sometimes came down to the country, 
was loved. He went on to observe that he made 
it his whole study to betray the daughters of such 
as received him to their houses, and after a fort- 
night or three weeks' possession, turned them out 
unrewarded and abandoned to the world. As we 
continued our discouree in this manner, his wife, 
who had been out to get change, returned, and per- 
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eeiviiig that hur huBband was enjoying a pleasure 
in which she was not a sharer, she asked him, in an 
angry tone, what he did there? to which he only 
replied in an ironical way, by drinking her health. 
" Mr, Synimonds," cried she, " you i:^e me very ill, 
and I'll bear it no longer. Here three parts of the 
business is left for me to do, and the fourth left un- 
finished ; while you do nothing but soak with the 
guests all day long : whereas if a spoonful of liq^uor 
were to cure rae of a fever, I never touch a drop." 
I now found what she would be at, and immediately 
poured her out a glass, which she received with a 
courtesy, and drinking towards my good health, 
" Sir" resumed she, "it is not so much for the value 
of the liquor I am angry, but one cannot help it 
when the house is going out of the windows. If 
the customers or guests are to be dunned, all the 
burden lies upon my back ; he'd as Hef eat that 
glass as budge after them himself. There, now, 
above stairs, we have a young woman who has come 
to take up her lodgings here, and I don't believe 
she has' got any money by her over civility. I am 
certain she is very slow of payment, and I wish she 
were put in raiad of it" "What signifies minding 
her," cried the host, " if she be slow she is sure." 
' I don't know that," replied the wife ; " but I know, 
that I am sure she has been here a fortnight, and 
we have not yet seen the cross of her money." " I 
suppose, my dear," cried he, " we shall have it all in 
a lump." "In a lump I" cried the other, "I hope 
we may get it any way ; and that I am resolved we 
will this very night, or oat she tramps, bag and 
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" Consider, my dear," cried the husband, 
" she is a gentlewoman, and deserves more respect," 
" As for the matter of that," returned the hostess, 
"gentle orsimple, out she shall pack with a sassarara. 
Gentry may be good things where they take : bnt 
for my part, I never saw much good of them at the 
sign of the Harrow." Thus saying, she ran up a 
narrow flight of stairs that went from the kitchen to 
a room overhead; and I soon perceived, by the 
loudness of her voice, and the bitterness of her re- 
proaches, that no money was to be had from her 
lodger. I could hear her remonstrances very dis- 
tinctly: "Out I say; pack out this moment ! tramp 
thou infamous strumpet, or I'll give thee a mark 
thou won't he the better for these three months. 
What ! you trumpeiy, to come atid take up an honest 
house without cross or coin to bless yourself with ; 
come, along, I say." "0, dear madam," cried the 
stranger, " pity me, pity a poor abandoned creature 
for one night, and death will soon do the rest." I 
instantly knew the voice of my poor ruined child, 
Olivia ; I flew to her rescue, while the woman was 
dragging her along by the hair, and I caught the 
dear forlorn wretch in my arms. " Welcome, any 
way welcome, my dearest lost one, my treasure, to 
your poor old father's bosom? Though the vicious 
forsake thee, there is yet one in the world that will 
never forsake thee; though thou hadat ten thou- 
sand crimes to answer for, he will forget them all." 
"0 my own dear" — ^for minutes she could say no 
more — "my own dearest, good papal could angels 
be kinder! how do I deserve so much I The villain, 
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I hate hini and myselfj to be a reproach to such good- 
ness. You can't forgive me, I know you cannot." 
" Yes, my child, from my heart I do forgive thee I 
Only repent, and we both shall yet be happy. We 
shall see many pleasant days yet, my Olivia ?" " Ah 
never, sir, never. The rest of my wretched life must 
be infamy abroad and shame at home. But, alas I 
papa, you look much paler than you used to do. 
Could such a thing as I am give yon so much un- 
easiness? Surely you have too much wisdom to 
take the miseries of my gudt upon yourself." " Our 
wisdom, young woman," replied I. "Ah, why so 
cold a name, papa?" cried she, "This is the first 
time you ever called me by so cold a name." I ask 
pardon, my darling," returned I; "but I was going 
to observe, that wisdom makes but a slow defence 
against trouble, though at last a sure one," The 
landlady now returned to know if we did not choose 
a more genteel apartment ; to which assenting, we 
were shown into a room where we could converse 
more freely. After we had talked ourselves into 
some degree of tranqudhty, I could not avoid desir- 
ing some account of the gradations that led to her 
present wretched situition "That villain, sir," 
said she, " from the first diy of our meeting made 
me honourable though private proposals." 

" Villain, indeedl" cried I : " and yet it in some 
measure surprises me, how a person of Mr. Burehell's 
good sense and seeming honour could be guilty of 
such deliberate baseness, and thus step into a family 
to undo it." 

" My dear papa," returned my daughter, " you la- 
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bour under a strange mistake. Mr. Burcliell never at- 
tempted to deceive me ; instead of that, he took every 
opportunity of privately admonishing me against the 
artiflces of Mr, Thornhdl, who I now find was even 
worse than he represented him." " Mr. Thornhill," 
interrupted I, " can it be ?" " Yes, sir," returned 
she ; " it was Mr. ThornMll who seduced me ; who 
employed the two ladies, as he called them, but who 
in fact were abandoned women of the town, without 
breeding orpity, to decoy us up to London. Their 
artifices, you may remember, would have certainly 
succeeded, but for Mr. BurcheH's letter, who directed 
those reproaches at them, which we all applied to 
ourselves. How he came to have so much influence 
as to defeat their intention, still remains a secret to 
me ; but I am convinced he was ever our warmest, 



" You amaze me, my dear," cried I ; " but now I 
find my first suspicions cf Mr. ThornhiU's baseness 
were too well grounded; but he can triumph in 
security, for he is rich and we are poor. But tell 
me, my child, sure it was no small temptation that 
coijld thus obliterate aU the impressions of such an 
education, and so virtuous a disposition as thine." 

" Indeed, sir, " replied she, " he owes all his tri- 
umph to the desire I had of making him, and not 
myself, happy. I knew that the ceremony of our 
marriage, which was privately performed by a popish 
priest, was no way binding, and that I had nothing 
to trust to but his honour." "What?" interrupted 
I, "and were you indeed married by a priest, and 
in orders?" "Indeed, air, we were," replied she, 
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" though we were both sworn to conceal Ms name." 
"Why, then, my child, come to my arms again; 
and now _yoii are a thousand times more welcome 
than before ; for you are now his wife to all intents 
and purposes; nor can all the laws of man, though 
written upon tables of adamant, lessen the force of 
that sacred connexion," 

" Alas, papa," replied she, "you are but little ac- 
quainted with his villainies ; he has been married 
already by the same priest to six or eight wives 
more, wKom, like me, he has deceived and aban- 
doned." 

"Has he so?" cried I, "then we must hang the 
priest, and you shall inform against him to-morrow," 
"But, sir," returned she, "will that be right, when 
I am sworn to secrecy 1" " My dear," T replied, " if 
yon have made such a promise I cannot, nor will I 
tempt you to break it. Even though it may benefit 
the public, you must not inform against him. In 
all human institutions a smaller evil is allowed to 
procure a greater good ; as in politics, a province 
may be given away to secure a kingdom ; in medi- 
cine, a limb may be lopped off to preserve the body ; 
but in rehgion, the law ia written, and inflesible, 
never to do evil. And this law, my child, is right; 
for otherwise, if we commit a smaller evil to pro- 
cure a greater good, certain guilt would be thus in- 
curred, in expectation of contingent advantage. And 
though the advantage should certainly follow, yet 
the interval between commission and advantage, 
which is allowed to the guilty, maybe that in which 
we are called away to answer for the things we have 
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done, and. the volume of human actions ia closed for 
ever. But I interrupt jou, my dear ; go on," 

"The very next morning," continued she, "I 
found what little expectation I was to have from his 
sincerity. That very morning he introduced me to 
two unhappy women more, whom, like me, he had 
deceived, hut who lived in contented prostitution. I 
loved him too tenderly to hear such rivals in his 
affections, and strove to forget my infamy in a tumult 
of pleasures. With this view, I danced, dressed, and 
talked; but still was unhappy. The gentlemen who 
visited there told me every moment of the power of 
my charms, and this only contributed to increase 
my melancholy as I had thrown all their power 
quite away. Thus each day I grew more pensive, 
and he more insolent, till at last the monster had 
the assurance to offer me to a young baronet of hia 
acquaintance. Need I describe, sir, how Ms ingrati- 
tude stung me ? My answer to this proposal was 
almost madness. I desired to part. As I was going 
he offered me a purse ; but I flung it at him with 
indignation, and burst from him in a rage, that for 
awhile kept me insensible of the miseries of my situ- 
ation. But I soon looked around me, and saw myself 
vile, abject, guilty thing, without one friend in the 
worid to apply to. Just in that interval a stage- 
coach happening to pass by, I took a place, it being 
my aim to be driven at a distance from a wretch I 
despised and detested. I was set down here, where, 
since my arrival, my own anxiety and this woman's 
unkindness have been my only companions. The 
hours of pleasure that I have passed with mymam- 
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ma and sister How grow painful to me. Their sor- 
rows ^e much ; but mine are greater than their's for 
mine are mixed with guilt and infamy." 

"Have patience, my child," cried I, "and I hope 
things wiU yet he better. Take some repose to- 
night, and to-morrow I'll carry you home to your 
mother and the rest of the family, from whom you 
will receive a kind reception. Poor woman, this has 
gone to her heart: but she loves you still, Olivia, 
and will forget it." 
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The next morning I took my daughter behind me, 
and set out on my return home. As we travelled 
along, I sti"Ove by every persuasion to calm her sor- 
rows and fears, and to arm her with resolution to 
bear the presence of her offended mother. I took 
every opportunity from the prospect of a fine coun- 
try, through which we passed, to observe how much 
kinder heaven was to us than we to each other, and 
that the misfortunes of nature's making were very 
few, I assured her, that she should never perceive 
any change in my affections, and that during my 
life, which yet might be long, she might depend 
upon a guardian and an instructor. I armed her 
against the censures of the world, showed her that 
books were sweet unreproaching companions to the 
miserable, and that if they could not bring us to en- 
joy life, they would at least teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up 
that night at an inn by the way, within about five 
miles from my house ; and as T was willing to pre- 
pare my family for my daughter's reception, I deter- 
mined to leave her that night at the inn, and to 
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return for her, accompanied by my daughter SopMa, 
early the next morning. It was night before we 
reached onr appointed stage : however, after seeing 
her provided with a decent apartment, and having 
ordered the hostess to prepare proper refreshments, 
I kissed her, and proceeded towards home. And 
now my heart caught new sensations of pleasure the 
nearer I approached that peacefnl mansion. As a 
bird that has been frighted from its nest, my affec- 
tions outwent my haste, and hovered round my little 
fireside with all the rapture of expectation. I called 
up the many fond things I had to say, and antici- 
pated the welcome I was to receive. I already felt 
my wife's tender embrace, and smiled at the joy of 
my little ones. As I walked but slowly, the night 
waned apace. The labourers of the day were all 
retired to rest ; the lights were out in every cottage ; 
no sounds were heard but of the shrilling cock, and 
the deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. I 
approached my little abode of pleasure, and before 
I was within a furlong of the place, our honest 
mastiff came running to welcome me. 

It was now near midnight that I came to knock 
at my door; — aU was st^ and silent; — my heart 
dilated with unutterable happiness, when, to my 
amazement, I saw the house bursting out into a 
blaze of fire, and every aperture red with conflagra- 
tion! I gave a loud convulsive outcry, and fell 
•upon the pavement insensible. This alarmed my 
son, who had till this been asleep, and he perceiving 
the flames, instantly waked my wife and daughter ; 
and all running out, naked, and wild with appre- 
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hensioQ, recalled me to life with their anguish. 
But it was only to ohjecta of new terror; for the 
flames had by this time caught the roof of our 
dweUing, part after part continuing to fall in, while 
the femily stood with silent agony looking on as if 
they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed upon them and 
upon it by turns, and then looked round me for my 
two little ones ; but they were not to be seen. O 
misery I "Where, cried I, where are my little 
ones?" "They are burnt to death in the flames," 
says ray wife, calmly, " and I will die with them." 
That moment I heard the cry of the babes within, 
who were just awakened by the Are, and nothing 
could have stopped me, " Where, where are my 
children ?" cried I, rushing through the flames, and 
bursting the door of the chamber in which they 
wereconflend; "wberearemylittleones?" '"Here, 
dear papa, here we are," cried they together, while 
the flames were just catching the bed where they 
lay. I caught them both in my arms, and snatched 
them through the fire as fast as possible, while, just 
as I was got out, the roof sunk in. "Now," cried 
I, holding up my children, " now let the flames bum 
on, and all my possessions perish. Here they are ; 
I have saved my treasure. Here, my dearest, hero 
are our treasures, and we shall yet be happy." We 
1 our little darlings a thousand times ; they 
s round the neck, and seemed to share our 
transports, while their mother laughed and wept by 
turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, and 
after some time began to perceive that my arm to 
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the sHoulder was scorched in a terrible maEner. It 
was therefore out of my power to give my son any 
assistance, either ia attempting to save oiir goods, 
or preventing the flames spreading to our corn. By 
this time the neighbours were alarmed, and came 
running to our assistance; but all they could do 
was to stand, like us, spectators of the calamity. 
My goods, among which were the notes I had re- 
served for my daughters' fortunes, were entirely 
consumed, except a box ^vith some papers that 
stood in the kitchen, and two or three things more 
of little consequence, which my son brought away 
in the beginning. The neighbours contributed, 
however, what they could to lighten our distress. 
They brought us clothes, and furnished one of our 
out-houses with kitehen utensils ; so that by day- 
light we had another, though a wretehed dwelling 
to retire to. My honest next neighbour and his 
children were not the least assiduous in providing 
us with everything necessary, and offering what- 
ever consolatioii untutored benevolence could sug- 
gest. 

When the fears of my family had subsided, cu- 
riosity to know the cause of my long stay began to 
take place: ha^-ing therefore informed them of 
every particular, I proceeded to prepare them for 
the reception of our lost one, and though we had 
nothing but wretohedness now to impart, I was 
willing to procure her a welcome to what we had. 
This task would have been more difficult but for 
our recent calamity, which had humbled my wife's 
pride, and blunted it by more poignant afflictions. 
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Being unable to go for my poor child myself, as 
my arm grew very painful, I sent my son and 
daughter, who soon returned, supporting the wretch- 
ed dehnquent, who had not the courage to look up at 
her mother, whom no instruction of mine could per- 
suade to a perfect reconciliation ; for women have 
a much stronger sense of female error than men. 
"Ah, madam," cried her mother, "this is but a 
poor place you have come to after so much finery. 
My daughter Sophy and I can afford but little en- 
tertainment to persons who have kept company 
only with people of distinction. Yes, Miss livy, 
your poor father and I hare suffered very much of 
late: butlhope Heavenwill forgive you," During 
this reception, the unhappy victim stood pale and 
trembling, unable to weep or reply; but I could 
not continue a silent spectator of her distress ; 
wherefore, assuming a degree of severity in my 
voice and manner, which was ever followed with 
instant submission, "I entreat, woman, that my 
■words may be now marked onee for all : I have 
here brought you back a poor deluded wanderer ; 
her return to duty demands the revival of our ten- 
derness. The real hardships of life are now coming 
fast upon us ; let us not, therefore, increase them by 
dissension among each other ! If we live harmo- 
niously together we may yet be contented, as there 
are enough of us to shut out the censuring world, 
and keep each other in countenance. The kindness 
of Heaven ia promised to the penitent, and let ours 
be directed by the example. Heaven, we are 
assured, is much more pleased to view a repentant 
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siimer, than ninety-nine persons who have sup- 
ported a course of undeviating rectitude, Aad tliis 
is right ; for that single effort by which we stop 
short in tbe down-hill path to perdition, is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than a hundred acts of 
justice. 
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3 AND COMPLBTELT MBER- 



SoME assiduity was now recLuired to make our pre- 
sent abode as convenient as possible, and we were 
soon again qualified to enjoy our former serenity. 
Being disabled myself from assisting my son in our 
usual occupations, I read to my fiimily from the 
few boots that were saved, and particiilarly from 
such as, by amusing the imagination, contributed 
to ease the heart. Our good neighbours, too, came 
every day with the kindest condolence, and fixed a 
time in which they were all to assist in repairing 
my former dwelling. Honest Parmer Williama 
was not the last among these visitors ; but heartily 
offered his friendship. He would even have re- 
newed his addresses to my daughter ; but she reject- 
ed him in such a manner as totally repressed hia 
future solicitations. Her grief seemed formed for 
continuing, and she was the only person of our Ut- 
ile society that a week did not restore to cheerful- 
ness. She now lost that unblushing innocence 
which once taught her to respect herself, and to 
seek pleasure by pleasing. Anxiety now had taken 
possession of her mind; her beauty began to be 
impaired with her constitution, and neglect still 
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more contributed to diminish it Every tender epi- 
thet bestowed on her sister brought a pang to her 
lieart and a tear to her eye ; and as one vice, though 
cured, over plants others where it has been, so her 
former gmlt, though driven out by repentance, left 
jealousy and envy behind. I strove a thousand 
ways to lessen her care, and eyen forgot my own 
pain in a concern for hers, collecting such amusing 
s of history as a strong memory and some 
5 could suggest, " Our happiness, my dear," 
I would say, " is in the power of one who can bring 
it about a thousand unforeseen ways that mock our 
foresight. If example be necessary to prove this 
I'll give you a story, my child, told us by a grave, 
though sometimes a romancing, historian. 

" Matilda was married very young to a Neapo- 
litan nobleman of the first quality, and found her- 
self a widow and a mother at the age of fifteen. 
As she stood one day carressing her infant son in 
the open window of an apartment which hung over 
the river Toltuma, the child, with a sudden spring 
leaped from her arms into the flood below, and dis- 
appeared in a moment. The mother, struck with 
instant surprise, and making an effort to save him, 
plunged in after ; but far from being able to assist 
the infant, she herself with great difficulty escaped 
to the opposite shore, just when some French soldiers 
were plundering the country on that side, who im- 
mediately made her their prisoner. 

" As the war was then carried on between the 
French and Italians with the utmost inhumanity 
they were going at once to perpetrate those two ex- 
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trernea suggested by appetite and cruelty. This base 
resolution, however, was opposed by a young officer, 
who, though their retreat required the utmost expe- 
dition, placed her behind him, and brought her iu 
safety to liis native city. Her beauty at first caught 
his eye, her merit soon after his heart They were 
married; he rose to the highest posts; they hved 
long together, and were happy. But the feheity of 
a soldier can never be called permanent : after an 
interval of several years, the troops which be com- 
manded having met with a repulse, he was obliged 
to take shelter in the city where he had lived with 
his wife. Here they suffered a siege, and the city 
at length was taken. Few histories can produce 
more various instances of cruelty than those which 
the French and Italians at that time exercised upon 
each other. It was resolved by the victors, upon 
this occasion, to put all the French prisoners to 
death ; but particularly the husband of the unfor- 
tunate Matilda, as he was principally instrument^ 
in protracting the siege. Their determinations were 
in general executed almost as soon as resolved upon. 
The captive soldier was led forth, and the execu- 
tioner with his sword stood ready, while the specta- 
tors in gloomy silence awaited the fatal blow, which 
was only suspended till the general, who presided 
as judge, should give the signal. It was in this 
interval of anguish and expectation that Matilda 
came to take a last farewell of her husband and 
deliverer, deploring her wretched situation, and the 
cruelty of fate, that had saved her from perishing 
by a premature death in the river Voltuma, to be 
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the spectator of still greater calamities. The general, 
who was a young man, was struct with s\irprise at 
her beauty, and pity at lier distress ; but with still 
stronger emotions when he heard her mention her 
former dangers. He was her son, the infant for 
whom she had encountered so much danger. He 
acknowledged her at once as his mother, and fell at 
her feet. The rest may be easily supposed: the 
captive was set free, and all the happiness that love, 
friendship, and duty could confer on each, were 
united." 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my 
da^.ghter, but she listened with divided attention ; 
for her own misfortunes engrossed all the pity she 
once had for those of another, and nothing gave her 
ease. In company she dreaded contempt; and in 
solitude she only found anxiety. Such was the 
colour of her wretchedness, when we received cer- 
tain information that Mr. ThornHll was going to be 
married to Miss "Wilraot, for whom I always sus- 
pected he had a real passion, though he took every 
opportunity before me to express his contempt both 
of her person and fortune. This news only served 
to increase poor Olivia's affliction : such a flagrant 
breach of fidelity was more than her courage could 
support. I was resolved, however, to get more cer- 
tain information, and to defeat if possible the com- 
pletion of his designs, , by sending my son to old Mr. 
Wilmot's with instructions to know the truth of the 
report, and to deliver Miss Wilmot a letter, inti- 
mating Mr. Thornhiil's conduct in my family. My 
Bon went in pursuance of my directions, and in 
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tiree days returned, assuring us of the truth of the 
account; but that he had found it impossible to 
deliver the letter, which he was therefore obUged 
to leave, as Mr, ThomhjU and Miss WUmot were 
visiting round the country. They were to be mar- 
ried, he said, in a few days, having appeared to- 
gether at church the Sunday before he was there, 
in great splendour, the bride attended by six young 
ladies, and he by as many gentlemen. Their ap- 
proaching nuptials fiUed the whole country with 
rejoicing, and they usually rode out together in the 
grandest eqidpage that had been seen in the country 
for many years. All the friends of both families, 
he said were there, particularly the 'Squire's uncle, 
Sir William Thomhill, who bore so good a character. 
He added that nothing but mirth and feasting were 
going forward ; that aU the country praised the 
young bride's beauty, and the bridegroom's fine per- 
son, and that they were immensely fond of each 
other ; con&luding that he could not help thinking 
Mr. Thomhill one of the moat happy men in the 
world. 

"Why, let him, if he can," returned I: "but my 
son, observe this bed of straw, and unsheltering 
roof; those mouldering walla, and humid floor; my 
wretched body thus disabled by fire, and my chil- 
dren weeping round me for bread ; — ^you have come 
home, my child, to all this ; yet here, even here you 
Bee a man that would not for a thousand worlds ex- 
change situations. 0, my children, if you could 
but learn to commune with your own hearts, and 
know what noble company you can make them, 
8* 
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you would little regard the elegance and splendour 
of the worthless. Almost aU men have been taught 
to call life a passage, and themselves the travellers. 
The similitude still mayj>e improved, when we 
observe that the good are joyful and serene, like 
travellers that are going towards home ; the wicked 
but by intervals happy, like travellers that are going 
into exile." 

My compassion for my poor daughter, overpow- 
ered by this new disaster, interrupted what I had 
further to observe. I bade her mother support her, 
and after a short time she recovered. She appeared 
from that time more calm, and I imagined had 
gained a new degree of resolution : but appearances 
deceived me ; for her tranquilUty was the languor 
of over-wrought resentment. A supply of provi- 
sions, charitably sent us by my kind parishioners, 
seemed to diffuse new cheerfulness among the rest 
of the &mily, nor was I displeased at seeing them 
once more sprightly and at ease. It would have 
been unjust to damp their satisfactions, merely to 
condole with resolute melancholy, or to burden them 
with sadness they did not feel. Thus once more 
the tale went round, and the song was demanded, 
and cheerfulness condescended to hover round our 
little habitation. 
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FKESH OiLAySICIBB. 

The next morning the sun arose with peculiar 
warmth for the season, so that we agreed to break- 
feat together on the honej-suckle bank : where, 
while we sat, my youngest daughter at my retjuest 
joined her voice to the concert on the trees about 
us. It was in this place my poor Olivia first met 
her seducer, and every object served to recall her 
sadness. ^But that melancholy which is excited by 
objects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of har- 
mony, soothes the heart instead of corroding it. 
Her mother, too, upon this occasion felt a pleasing 
distress, and wept, and loved her daughter as before. 
"Do, my pretty Olivia," cried she, "let ua have 
that little melancholy air your papa was so fond o^ 
your sister Sophy has already obliged us. Do, child, 
it will please your old fether." She complied in a 
maimer so exquisitely pathetic as moved me. 

WTieo lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray, 

Wliat cLariB can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can waah her guilt away. 

The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her ahMne tiom every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosont-^a to die. 
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As she was concluding the last stansa, to wBich 
an interruption in her voice from sorrow gave a pe- 
culiar softness, the appearance of Mr. Thornhill's 
equipage at a distance alarmed us all, hut particu- 
larly increased the uneasiness of my eldest daughter, 
who, desirous of shunning her betrayer, returned to 
the house with her sister. In a fev/ minutes he was 
alighted from his chariot, and making up to the 
place where I was still sitting, inquired after my 
health with his usual air of familiarity, " Sir," re- 
plied I, "your present assurance only serves to ag- 
gravate the baseness of your character ; and there 
was a time when I would have chastised your inso- 
lence for presuming thus to appear before me. But 
now you are safe ; for age has cooled mji passions, 
and my calling restrains them." 

" I vow, my dear sir," returned he, " I am amazed 
at all this ; nor can I understand what it means ! I 
hope you don't think yottr daughter's late excursion 
with me had any thing criminal in it ?" 

" Go, cried I, " thou art a wretch, a poor pitiful 
wretch, and every way a Har : but your meanness 
secures you from my anger I Yet, sir, I am de- 
scended, from a family that would not have borne 
this ! And so, thou vile thing, to gratify a momen- 
tary passion, thou hast made one poor creature 
wretched for life, and polluted a family that had 
nothing but honour for their portion I" 

" If she or you," returned he, " are resolved to be 
miserable, I cannot help it. But you may still be 
happy; and whatever opinion you may have formed 
of me, you shall ever find me ready to contribute to 
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it, ' We can marry her to another in a short time, 
and what is more, she may keep her lover beside ; 
for I protest I shall ever contimie to have a true 
regard for her." 

I found ail my passions alaarmed at this new de- 
grading proposal ; for though the mind may often 
be calm undergreat injuries, little villany can at any 
time get within the soul, and sting it into rage. 
" Avoid my sight, thou reptile I" cried I, " nor con- 
tinue to insult me with thy presence. "Were my 
brave son at home he would not suffer this ; but I 
am old and disabled, and every way undone." 

"I find," cried he, "you are hent upon obliging 
me to talk in a harsher manner than I intended. 
But as I have shown you what may be hoped fi?om 
my friendship, it may not be improper to represent 
what may be the couBeq^ueuces of my resentment. 
My attorney to whom your late bond has been 
transferred, Ulreatens hard, nor do I know how to 
prevent the course of justice, except by paying the 
money myself, which, as I have been at some ex- 
penses lately, previous to my intended marriage, is 
not so easy to he done. And then my steward talks 
of driving for the rent : it is certain he knows his 
duty ; for I never trouble myself with affairs of that 
nature. Yet still I could wish to serve you, and 
even to have you and your daughter present at my 
marriage, which is shortly to be solemnized with 
Miss Wilmot ; it is even the request of my charming 
Arabella herself, whom I hope you will not refuse," 

"Mr, ThomhiU," replied I, "bear me once for 
all : As to your mairiage with any but my daughter, 
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that I never will consent to ; and thoiagli your friend- 
ship could raise me to a throne, or your resentment 
sink me to the grave, yet would I despise both. 
Thou hast once wofully, irreparably deceived me. 
I reposed my heart upon thine honour, and have 
found its baseness. Never more therefore expect 
friendship from me. Go, and possess what fortune 
has given thee, beauty, riches, health, and pleasure. 
Go, and leave me to want, infamy, disease and sor- 
row. Yet, humbled as I am, shall my heart still 
vindicate its dignity : and though thou hast my for- 
giveness, thou shalt ever have my contempt." 

"If so," returned he, "depend upon it you shall 
feel the effects of this insolence 1 and we shall shortly 
see which is the fittest object of scorn, you or me," 
Upon which he departed abruptly. 

My wife and. son, who were present at this in- 
terview, seemed terrified with apprehension. My 
daughters, also, finding that he was gone, came out 
to be informed of the result of ouj conference, which, 
when known, alarmed them not less than the rest. 
But as to myself, I disregarded the utmost stretch of 
his malevolence : he had already struck the blow, 
and now I stood prepared to repel every new effort ; 
like one of those instruments used in the art of war, 
which, however thrown, still presents a point to re- 
ceive the enemy. 

We soon however found that he had not threat- 
ened in vain ; for the very nest morning his steward 
came to demand my annual rent, which by the train 
of accidents already related, I was unable to pay. 
Ths cousec^uence of my incapacity was his driving 
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my cattle that evening, and their being appraised 
and sold the next day for less than half their value. 
My wife and children now therefore entreated me to 
comply upon any terms, rather than incur certain 
destruction, Tbey even begged of me to admit his 
visits once more, and used all their little eloquence 
to paint the calamities I was going to endure ; — the 
terrors of a prison in so rigorous a season as the 
present, with the danger that threatened my health 
from the late accident that happened by the fire. But 
I continued inflexible. 

"Why, my treasures," cried I, "why will you 
thus attempt to persuade me to the thing that is not 
right ! My duty has taught me to forgive him, but my 
conscience will not permit me to approve. Would 
you have me applaud to the world what my heart 
must internally condemn? Would you have me 
tamely sit down and flatter our infamous betrayer ; 
and, to avoid a prison, continually suffer the more 
galling bonds of mental conflnement ? No, never. 
If we are to be taken from this abode, only let \m hold 
to the right ; and wherever we are thrown, we can 
still retire to a charming apartment, when we look 
round our own hearts with intrepidity and pleasure I" 

In this manner we spent that evening. Early the 
next morning, as the snow had fallen in great abun- 
dance in the night, my son was employed in clear- 
ing it away, and opening a passage before the door. 
He had not been thus engaged long, when he came 
running in, with Icoks all pale, to tell us that two 
strangers, whom he knew to he of&cers of the justice, 
were making towards the house. 
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Just as he spoke, they came in, and approaching 
th^ bed where I lay, after previously informing me 
of their employment and business, made me their 
prisoner, bidding me prepare to go with them to the 
county gaol, which was eleven miles off. 

"My friend," said I, "this is severe weather in 
which you have come to take rae to a prison ; and it 
is particularly unfortunate at this time, as one of my 
arms has lately been burnt in a terrible manner, and 
it has thrown me into a slight fever, and I want 
clothes to cover me ; and I am now too weak and 
old to walk far in such deep snow ; but if it must 

I then turned to my wife and children, and di- 
rected them to get together what few things were 
left lis, and prepare immediately for leaving this 
place. I entreated them to be expeditious, and de- 
sired my son to assist his eldest sister, who from a 
consciousness that she was the cause of all our 
calamities, was fallen, and had lost anguish in in- 
sensibihty. I encouraged my wife, who, pale and 
trembling, clasped our affrighted little ones in her 
ajms, that clung to her bosom in silence, dreading 
to look round at the strangers. In the mean time 
i^y youngest daughter prepared for our departure, 
and as she received several hints to use dispatdt, in 
about an hour we were ready to depart. 
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We set forward from this peaceful i 
and walked on slowly. My eldest daughter being 
enfeebled by a slow fever, whicli had begun for 
some days to undermine her constitution, one of the 
of&cers, who had a horse, kindly took her behind 
him; for even these men cannot entirely divest 
themselves of humamty. My son led one of the 
little ones by the hand, and my wife the other, while 
I leaned upon my youngest girl, whose tears fell not 
for her own but my distresses. 

We were now got from my late dwelling about 
two miles, when we saw a crowd running and shout- 
ing behind us, consisting of about fifty of my poor- 
est parishioners. These, with dreadful imprecations, 
soon seized upon the two of&cers of j ustice, and swear- 
ing they world never see their minister go to gaol 
while they had a drop of blood to shed in his defence, 
were going to use them with great severity. The 
consequence might have been fatal had.I not imme- 
diately interposed, and with some difficulty rescued 
the officers from the hands of the enraged multitude. 
My children, who looked upon my delivery now as 
certain, appeared transported with joy, and were 
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F containing their raptures. But they 
were soon undeceived, upon hearing me address the 
poor deluded people, wlio came as they imagined to 
do me service. 

"Whatl my Mends," cried I, "and is this the 
way you love rae ? la this the manner you obey 
the instructions I have given you from the pulpit? 
Thus to fly in the face of justice, and bring down 
ruin on yourselves and me! Which is your ring- 
leader? Show me tlie man that has thus seduced 
you. As sure as, he lives he shall feel my resent- 
ment. Alas! my dear deluded flock, return back 
to the duty you owe to God, to your country, and 
to me. I shall yet perhaps one day see you in 
greater felicity here, and contribute to make your 
lives more happy. But let it at least be my com- 
fort when I pen my fold for immortality, that not 
one here shall be wanting." 

They now seemed all repentance, and melting into 
tears, came one after the other to bid me farewell. 
I shook each tenderly by the hand, and leaving 
them my blessing, proceeded forward without meet- 
ing any further interruption. Some hours before 
night we reached the town, or rather vfllage, for it 
consisted but of a few mean houses, having lost all 
its former opulence, and retaining no marks of its 
ancient superiority but the gaol. 

Upon entering we put up at the inn, where we 
had such refreshments as could most readily be pro- 
cured, and I supped with my family with my tisual 
cheerfulness. Afler seeing them properly accommo- 
dated for that night, I next attended liie sheriff's 
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officers to the prison, whicli had formerly heen built 
for the purpose of war, and consisted of one large 
apartment, strongly grated and paved with stone, 
common to hoth felons and debtors at certain hours 
m the four-and-twenty. Besideg this, every prisoner 
had a separate cell, where he was looked in for the 
night, 

I expected upon my entrance to find nothing but 
lamentations and various sounds of misery : but it 
was very different. Tlie prisonera seemed all em- 
ployed in one common design, that of forgetting 
thought in merriment or clamour. I ^ 
of the usual perquisite required upon these o 
and immediately complied with the demand, though 
the little money I had was very near being all ex- 
hausted. This was immediately sent away for liquor, 
and the whole prison soon was filled with riot, 
laughter, and profaneness. 

"How," cried I to myself, "shall men so very 
wicked be cheerful, and shall 1 be melancholy? I 
feel only the same confinement with them, and I 
think I have more reason to be happy." 

With such reflections I laboured to become cheer- 
ful, but cheerfulness was never yet produced by 
effort, which ia itself painful. As I was sitting, 
therefore, in a corner of the gaol in a pensive post- 
ure, one of my fellow-prisoners came np, and sitting 
by me, entered into conversation. It was my con- 
stant rule in life never to avoid the conversation of 
any man who seemed to desire it: for, if good, I 
might profit by his instruction ; if bad he might be 
assisted by mine. I found this to be a knowing 
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man, of strong unlettered sense, but a thorough 
knowledge of the world, as it is called, or more 
properly speaking, of human nature on the wrong 
side. He asked me if I had taken eaxe to provide 
myself with a bed, which was a circumstance I had 
never attended to. 

"That's unfortunate," cried he, "as you are al- 
lowed here nothing but straw, and your apartment 
is very large and cold. However, you seem to be 
something of a gentleman, and as I have been one 
myself in my time, part of my bed-clothes are heart- 
ily at your service." 

I thaaked him, professing my surprise at finding 
such humanity in a gaol in misfortunes ; adding to 
let him see that I was a scholar, "That the sage 
ancient seemed to understand the value of company 
in afBiction, when he said. Ton kosmon aire, ei dm 
ton etairon; and in fact," continued I, "what is the 
world if it affords only solitude?" 

"You talk of the world, sir," returned my fellow- 
prisoner ; " the world is in its dotage ; and yet the 
cosmogony or creation of the world has puzzled 
the phUosophera of every age. "What a medley of 
opinions have they not broached upon the creation 
of the world 1 Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, 
and OceUus Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain. 
The latter has these words, Anaehron ara kai atdu' 
Udon to pan, which imply — " "I ask pardon, sir," 
cried I, " for interrupting so much learning; but I 
think I have heard all -this before. Have I not had 
the pleasure of once seeing you at Welbridge fair, 
and ia not your name Ephraim Jenkinson ?" At 
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this demand he only sighed. "I suppose you must 
recollect," resumed I, " one Doctor Primrose, from 
whom you bought a horse ?" 

He now at once recollected me ; for the gloominess 
of the place and the approaching night had prevented 
his distinguishing my features before. "Tes, sir," 
returned Mr. Jenkinson, " I remember you perfectly 
■well ; I bought a horse but forgot to pay for him. 
Your neighbour Flamborough is the only prosecutor 
I am any way afraid of at the next assizes ; for he 
intends to swear positively against me as a coiner. 
I am heartily aorry, sir, I ever deceived you, or in- 
deed any man ; for you see," continued he, showing 
his shackles " what my triclis have brought me to." 

" Well, sir," replied I, " your kindness in offering 
me assistance when you could expect no return, 
shall be repaid with my endeavours to soften or 
totally suppress Mr. Flamborough's evidence, and I 
will send my son to him for that purpose the first 
opportunity ; nor do I in the least doubt but he 
will comply with my request ; and as to my own 
evidence, you need be under no uneasiness about 
that." 

"Well, sir," cried he, "all the return I can make 
shall he yours. You shall have more than half my 
bed-clothes to-night, and I'll take care to stand your 
friend in the prison, where I think I have some 
influence." 

I thanked him, and could not avoid being sur- 
prised at the present youthful change in his aspect, 
for at the time I had seen him before, he appeared 
at least sixty. " Sir," answered he, "you ate little 
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acquainted with the world ; I had at that time false 
hair, and have learned the art of counterfeiting every 
age from seventeen to seventy. Ah I sir, had I but 
bestowed half the pains in learning a trade that I 
have in learning to be a scoundrel, I might have 
been a rich man at this day. But, rogue as I am, 
still I may be your friend, and that perhaps when 
you least expect it." 

We were now prevented from further conversa- 
tion by the arrival of the gaoler's servants, who came 
to call over the prisoner's names and lock up for the 
3ight. A fellow also with a bundle of straw for my 
bed attended, who led me along a dark narrow pas- 
sage into a room paved like the common prison, 
and in one corner of this I spread my bed, and the 
clothes given me by my fellow-prisoner ; which 
done, my conductor, who was civil enough, bade 
me a good night. After my usual meditations, and 
having praised my Heavenly Corrector, I laid my- 
self down, and slept with the utmost tranquilhty 
till morning. 
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B LAWS COMPLETE THET 
aHOUUl REWARD A3 WBLL A3 PUHISH, 

The next morning early I was awakened by my 
family, wliom I found in tears at my bed-side. The 
gloomy strength of everything about us, it seems, 
had daunted them. I gently rebuked their sorrow, 
assuring them I had never slept with greater tran- 
quillity, and next inquired after my eldest daughter, 
who was not among them. They informed me that 
yesterday's uneasiness and fatigue had increased her 
fever, and it was judged proper to leave her behind. 
My next care was to send my son to procure a room 
or two to lodge the family in, as near the prison as 
conveniently could be found. He obeyed; but 
could only find one apartment, which was hired at a 
small expense for his mother and sisters, the gaoler 
with humanity consenting to let him and his two 
little brothers lie in the prison with me, A bed was 
therefore prepared for them in a comer of the room, 
which. I thought answered veiy conveniently, I 
was willing, however, previously to know whether 
my children chose to lie in a place which seemed to 
fright them upon entrance. 

"Well," cried I, "my good boys, how do you 
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like your bed? I hope you are not afraid to lie in 
this room, dark as it appears ?" 

"No, papa," says Dick, "I am not afraid to lie 
anywhere where you are." 

"And I," says BiU, who was yet but four years 
old, " love every place beat that my papa is in." 

After this I allotted to each of the femijy what 
they were to do. My daughter waa particularly 
directed to watch her declining sister's health ; my 
wife was to attend me; my little boys were to read 
to me. "And as for you, my son," continued I, "it 
is by the labour of your hands we must all hope to 
be supported. Your wages as a day-labourer will 
be fully sufficient, with proper frugality, to maintain 
us aU, and comfortably too, Tbou art now sixteen 
years old, and bast strength ; and it was given tbee 
ray son, for very usefiil purposes ; for it must save 
from famine your helpless parents and family. Pre- 
pare then this evening to look out for work against 
to-morrow, and bring home every night what money 
you can earn for our support." 

Having thus instructed him, and settled the rest, I 
walked down to the common prison, where I could 
enjoy more aix and room. But I was not long there 
when the execrations, lewdness, and brutality that 
invaded me on every side, drove me back to my 
apartment again. Here I sat for some time ponder- 
ing upon the strange infatuation of wretehes, who, 
finding all mankind in open arms against them, 
were labouring to make themselves a future and a 
tremendous enemy. 

Their insensibility excited my highest compassion, 
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atid blotted my own uneasiness fifom my mind. It 
even appeared a duty incumbent upoil me to attempt 
to reclaim them. I resolved, therefore, onee more to 
return, and, in spite of their coiiiempt, to give them 
my advice, and conquer them by my pw^everanoe. 
Groing therefore among them again; I informed Mr, 
Jenkinson of my design, at which he laughed 
heartily, but communicated it to &e rest. The pro- 
posal was received with the greatest good-humour, 
as it promised to afford a new fund of entertain- 
ment to persons who had now no other resource for 
mirth, but what could be derived from ridicule or 
debauchery, 

I therefore read them a portion of the service 
with aloud unaffected voice, and found my iaudienoe 
perfectly merry upon the occasion. Lewd whispers, 
groans of contrition burlesqued, winking and eough- 
ing, alternately excited laught«r. However I con- 
tinued with my natural solemnity to read on, sensible 
that what I did might mend some, but could itself 
received no contamination from any. 

After reading I entered upon my exhortation, 
which was rather calculated at first to amuse them 
than to reprove, I previously observed, that no 
other motive but their welfare eould induce me to 
this ; that I was their fellow-prisoner, and now got 
nothing by preaching, I was sorry, I said, to hear 
them so very profane ; because they got nothing by 
it, but might lose a great deal : " For "be assured, 
my friends," cried I, " for you we my friends, how- 
ever the world ffiay disclaim your fiienddiip, though 
you swore twelve thousand oaths in a dfty, it would 
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not put one penny in your purae. Then what sig- 
nifies calling every moment upon the devil, and 
courting his friendship, since you see how scurvily 
he -isea you ? He haa given you nothing here, you 
find, but a mouthful of oaths and an empty belly : 
and by the beat accounts I have of him, he will give 
you nothing that's good hereafter. 

" If used ill in our dealings with one nian, we 
naturally go elsewhere. Were it not worth your 
whde, then, juat to try how you may like the usage 
of another master, who gives you fair promises at 
least to come to him 7 Surely, my friends, of all 
stupidity in the world, his must be the greatest, who 
after robbing a house, runs to the thief-takers for 
protection. And yet how are you more wise ? You 
are aU seeking comfort from one that has already 
betrayed you, applying to a more malicious being 
than any thief-taker of them all ; for they only 
decoy and then hang you: but he decoys and hangs, 
and. what is worst of all, will not let you loose 
after the hangman has done." 

When I had concluded, I received the compli- 
ments of my audience, some of whom came and 
shook me by the hand, swearing that I was a very 
honest fellow, and that they desired my further 
aeq^uaintance, I therefore promised to repeat my 
lecture next day, and actually conceived some hopes 
of makmg a reformation here ; for it had ever been 
my opinion, that no man was past the hour of 
amendment, every heart lying open to the shafts of 
reproof, if the archer could but take a proper aim. 
When I had thus satisfied my mind, I went back to 
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my apartment, where my wife prepared a fiugal 
meal, while Mr, Jenkinson begged leave to add his 
dinner to ours, and partake of the pleasure, aa he 
was kind enough to espresa it, of my conversations. 
He had not yet seen my femily ; for as they came 
to my apartment by a door in the narrow passage 
already described, by this means they avoided the 
common prison. Jenkinson at the first interview, 
therefore, seemed not a little struck with the beauty 
of my youngest daughter, which her pensive air 
contributed to heighten ; and my little ones did not 
pass unnoticed. 

" Alas, doctor," cried he, " these children are too 
handsome and too good for such a place as this !" 

"Why, Mr. Jenkinson !" replied I, "thank Heaven 
my children are pretty tolerable in morals ; and if 
they be good, it matters little for the rest," 

" I fency, sir," returned my fellow-prisoner " that 
it must give you great comfort to have all this little 
family about you." 

" A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson I" replied I ; " yes, it 
is indeed a comfort, and I would not be without 
them for all the world ; for they can make a dun- 
geon seem a palace. There is but one way in this 
life of wounding my happiness, and that is by injur- 
ing them." 

" I am afraid then, sir," cried he, " that I am in 
some measure culpable ; for I think I see here (look- 
ing at my sou Moses), one that I have injured, and 
by whom I wish to be forgiven." 

My son immediately recollected his voice and 
features, though he had before seen him in disguise. 
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and taking him by the hand, with a smile forgave 
him. "Yet," continued he, "I can't help wonder- 
ing at what you could see in my face, to think me a 
proper mark for deception." 

"My dear sir," returned the other, "it was not 
your face, but your white stockings, and the black 
riband in your hair, that allured me. But no dis- 
paragement to your parts, I have deceived wiser 
men than you in my time ; and yet, with all my 
tricks, the blockheads have been too many for me 
at last." 

"I suppose," cried my son, "that the narrative 
of such a life as yours must be extremely instruc- 
tive and amusing." 

" Not much of either," returned Mr. Jenkinson, 
" Those relations which describe the tricks and vices 
only of mankind, by increasing our suspicion in life, 
retard our success. The traveller that distrusts 
every person he meets, and turns back upon the 
appearance of every man that looks like a robber, 
seldom arrives in time at his journey's end." 

" Indeed I think, from my own experience, that 
the knowing one is the silliest fellow under the suu. 
I was thought cunning from my very childhood : 
when but seven years old, the ladies would say that 
I was a perfect little man ; at fourteen I knew the 
world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladies ; at 
twenty, though I was perfectly honest, yet every 
one thought me so cunning that not one would trust 
me. Thus I was at last ohhged to turn sharper in 
my own defence, and have lived ever since, my 
head throbbing with schemes to deceive, and my 
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heart palpitating with feara of detection, I used 
often to laugh at your honest, simple neighbour 
FlamboTOugh, and one way or another generally 
cheated him once a year. Yet stCl the honest man 
went forward without suspicion, and grew rich, 
while I still continued tricksy and cunning, and 
was poor, without the consolation of being honest. 
However," continued he, " let me know your case, 
and what has brought you here ; perhaps, though I 
have not skill to avoid a gaol myselii I may estri- 
cate my friends," 

In compliance with his curiosity, I informed him 
of the whole train of accidents and foUies that had 
plimged me into my present troubles, and my utter 
inability to get free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing some min- 
utes, he slapped his forehead, as if he had hit upon 
something material, and took his leave, saying he 
would try what could fae done. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



B SUBJECT CONTIHUES. 



The next morning I communicated to my wife and 
children the scheme I had planned of reforming the 
prisoners, wbicl. they received with uniYersal dis- 
approbation, alleging the impossibility and impro- 
priety of it, adding, that my endeavours would no 
way contribute to their amendment, but might prob- 
ably disgrace my calling, 

" Excuse me," returned I, 't these people, however 
fallen, are stiU men ; and that is a very good title to 
my affections. Good counsel rgected, returns to 
enrich the giver's bosom ; and though the instruc- 
tion I communicate may not mend them, yet it will 
assuredly mend myself If these wretches, my child- 
ren, were princes, there would be thousands ready 
to offer their ministry ; but in my opinion, the heart 
that is buried in a dungeon is as precious as that 
seated upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if I 
can mend them, I will : perhaps they wiU not all 
despise me. Perhaps I may catch up even one from 
the gulf, and tliat will be a great gain ; for is there 
upon earth a gem so precious as the human soul?" 

Thus saying, I left them, and descended to tlie 
common prison, where I found the prisoners very 
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merry, expecting my arrival; and each prepared 
with some gaol trick to play upon the doctor. Thus, 
as I was going to begin, one turned my wig awry, 
as if by accident, and then asked my pardon. A 
second, who stood at some distance, had a knack of 
spitting through his teeth, which fell in showera 
upon my book. A third would cry amen in such an 
affected tone, as gave the rest great delight. A 
fourth had slily picked my pocket of my spectacles, 
But there was one wh<«e trick gave more universal 
pleasure than all the rest ; for observing the manner 
in which I had disposed my books on the table be- 
fore me, he very dexterously displaced one of them 
and put an obscene jest-book of his own in the 
place. However, I took no notice of all that this 
mischievous group of little beings could do, but 
went on perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous 
in my attempt would excite mirth only the first or 
second time, while what was serious would be per- 
manent. My design succeeded, and in less than, six 
days some were penitent, and all attentive. 

It was now that I applauded my perseverance and 
address, at thus giving sensibility to wretches divested 
of every moral feeling ; and now began to think of 
doing them temporal services also, by rendering their 
situation somewhat more comfortable. Their time 
had hitherto been divided between famine and excess, 
tumultuous riot, and bitter repining. Their only em- 
ployment was in quarrelling among each other, play- 
ing at cribbage, and cutting tobacco-stoppers. From 
this last mode of idle industry I took the hint of 
setting such as chose to work at cutting pegs for 
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tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper wood being 
bought by a general aubscription, and when manu- 
factured, sold by my appointment, so that each ear ned 
something every day — a trifle indeed, but sufficient 
to maintain him. 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the 
punishment of immorality, and rewards for peculiar 
industry. Thus, in less than a fortnight I had formed 
them into something social and humane, and had the 
pleasure of regarding myself aa a legislator, who 
had brought men from their native ferocity into 
friendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative 
power would thus direct the law rather to reforma- 
tion than severity; that it would seem convinced, 
that the work of eradicating crimes is not by mak- 
ing punishments familiar, but formidable. Then, 
instead of our present prisons, which find or make 
men gndty, which enclose wretches for the commis- 
sion of one crime and return them, if returned alive, 
fitted for the perpetration of thousands ; we should 
see, as in other parts of Europe, places of penitence 
and solitude, where the accused might be attended 
by such as could give them repentance if gudty, or 
new motives to virtue if innocent. And this, but 
not the increasing punishments, is the way to mend 
a state. Nor can I avoid even questioning the va- 
lidity of that right which social combinations have 
assumed, of capitally punishing offences of a slight 
nature. In cases of murder their right is obvious, 
aa it is the duty of us all, from the law of self de- 
fence, to cut off that man who has shown a disregard 
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for the life of another. Against such, all nature 
rises in anns ; but it is not so against tiim who steals 
my property. Natural law gives me no right to 
take away his life, as, by that, the horse he steals is 
as much his property as mine. If then I have any 
right, it must be from a compact made between us, 
that he who deprives the other of hia horse shall die. 
But this is a false compact ; because no man has a 
right to barter his life any more than to take it 
away, as it is not his own. And beside, the com- 
pact is inadequate, and would be set aside even in a 
court of modem equity, as there is a great penalty 
for a very trifling convenience, since it ia far better 
that two men should hve than that one man should 
ride. But a compact that is false between two men, 
is equally so between a hundred or a hundred thou- 
sand ; for as ten million of circles can never make 
a square, so the united voice of myriads cannot lend 
the smallest foundation to falsehood. It is thus that 
reason speaks, and untutored nature says the same 
thing. Savages that are directed by natural law 
alone, are very tender of the lives of each other; 
they seldom shed blood but to retaliate former 
cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, 
had but few executions in time of peace ; and in all 
commencing governments that have the pMut of 
nature stdl strong upon them, scarcely any crime is 
held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community 
that penal laws, which are in the hands of the rich, 
are laid upon the poor. ■ (government, while it grows 
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older, seems to acquire the moroseness of age ; and 
as if oTir property were become dearer in propor- 
tion 33 it increased ; as if the more enormous our 
wealth the more extensive oux fears, all our posses- 
sions are paled up with new edicts every day, and 
hung round with gibbets to scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is fix)m the number of our 
penal laws, or the hcentiousness of our people, that 
this country should show more convicts in a year than 
half the dominions of Europe united. Perhaps it is 
owing to both ; for they mutually produce each other. 
When by indiscriminate penal laws, a nation beholds 
the same punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of 
guilt, from perceiving no distinction in the penalty, 
the people are led to lose all sense of distinction in 
the crime, and this distinction ia the bulwark of all 
morality ; thus the multitude of laws produce new 
vices, and new vices call for fresh restramts. 

It were to be wished, then, that power, instead 
of contriving new laws to punish vice : instead of 
drawing hard the cords of society tdl a convulsion 
comes to burst them ; instead of cutting away 
wretches as useless before we have tried their util- 
ity ; instead of converting correction into vengeance 
— it were to be wished that we tried the restrictive 
arts of government, and made law the protector, 
but noj the tyrant of the people. We should then 
find that creatures, whose souls are held as dross, 
only wanted the hand of a refiner : we shonld then 
find that creatures, now stuck up for long tortures, 
lest luxury should feel a momentary pang, might, 
if properly treated, serve to sinew the state in times 
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of danger; that as their faces are like ours, their 
hearts are so too ; that few minds are so base that 
perseverance cannot amend ; that a man may see 
hia last crime without dying for it ; and that very 
little blood will ser7e to cement our seciirity. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



I HAD now been confined more than a fortnight, 
but had not since my arrival being visited by my 
dear Olivia, and I greatly longed to see her. Hav- 
ing eommamcated my wishes to my wife the next 
morning the poor girl entered my apartment lean- 
ing on her sister's arm. The change which I saw 
in her countenance struck me. The numberlesa 
graces that once resided there were now fled, and 
the hand of death semed to have moulded every fea- 
ture to alarm me. Her temples were sunk, her 
forehead was tense, and a feta! paleness sat upon 
her cheek. 

" I am glad to see thee, my dear," cried I, " but 
why this dejection, Livy? I hope, my love, you 
have too great a regard for me to permit disappoint- 
ment thus to undermine a life which I prize as my 
own. Be cheerful, child, and we yet may see hap- 
pier days." 

"You have ever, sir," replied ahe, " been kind to 
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me, and it adds to my pain that I shall never have 
an opportunity of sharing that happiness you prom- 
ise. Happiness, I fear, is no longer reserved for 
me here ; and I long to be rid of a place where I 
have only found distress. Indeed, sir, I wish you 
would make a proper submission to Mr. Thornhill, 
it may in *ome measure induce him to pity you, 
and it will give me relief in dying." 

"Never, child," replied I; "never will I be 
brought to acknowledge my daugliter a prostitute ; 
for though the world may look upon your offence 
with scorn, let it be mine to regard it aa a marir of 
credulity, not of guilt. My dear, I am no way mis- 
erable in this place, however dismal it may seem ; 
and he assured, that while you continue to bless me 
by living, he shall never have my consent to make 
you more wretched by marrying another." 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow- 
prisoner, who was by at this interviewf sensibly 
enough expostulated upon my obstinacy in refusing 
a submission which promised to give me freedom. 
He observed, that the rest of my family were not to 
be sacrificed to the peace of one child alone, and 
she the only one who had offended me, " Beside," 
added he, " I don't know if it be just thus to ob- 
struct the union of man and wife, which you do at 
present, by refusing to consent to a match you can- 
not hinder, but may render unhappy." 

"Sir," rephed I, "you are unacquainted with the 
man that oppresses us. I am very sensible that no 
submission I can make wotdd procure me liberty 
even for an hour. I am told that even in this very 
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room a debtor of hia, no later than last year, died 
for want. But though my submission and appro- 
bation could transfer me from hence to the most 
beautiful apartment he is possessed o^ yet I would 
grant neither, as something whispers me it would 
be giving a sanction to adultery. While my daugh- 
ter lives, no other marriage of his shall ever be 
legal in my eye. Were she removed, indeed, I 
Bhould be the basest of men, from any resentment 
of my own, to attempt putting asunder those who 
wish for a union. No, villain as he is, I should 
then wish him married, to prevent the consecLueneea 
of Lis future debaucheries. But now, should I not 
be the most cruel of all fathers to sign an instrument 
which must send my child to the grave, merely to 
avoid a prison myself; and thus, to escape one pang, 
break my child's heart with a thousand?" 

He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, but 
could not avoid observing, that he feared my daugh- 
ter's life was already too much wasted to keep me 
long a prisoner. " However," continued he, " though 
you refuse to submit to the nephew, I hope you 
have no objeetiona to laying your case before the 
unde, who haa the first chajacter in the kingdom 
for everything that is just and good. I would ad- 
vise you to send him a letter by the post, intimating 
all his nephew's ill usage, and my life for it, that in 
three days you shall have an answer." I thanked 
him for the hint, and instantly set about complying ; 
but I wanted paper, and unluckily aU our money 
had been laid out that morning in provisions ; how- 
ever, he supplied me. 
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For the three ensuing days I was in a state of 
anxiety to know what reception my letter might 
meet with ; but in the mean time was frequently 
solicited by my wife to submit to any conditions 
rather than remain here, and every hour received 
repeated accounts of the decline of my daughter's 
health. The third day and the fourth arrived, but 
I received no answer to my letter ; the complaints 
of a stranger against- a favourite nephew were no 
way likely to succeed; so that these hopes soon 
vanished like all my former. My mind, however, 
still supported itself though confinement and bad 
air began to make a visible alteration in my health, 
and my arm that had suffered in the fire grew worse 
My children, however, sat by me, and while I was 
stretched on the straw, read to me by turns, or 
listened and wept at my instructions. But my 
daughter's health declined faster than mine: every 
message from her contributed to increase my appre- 
hensions and pain. The fifth morning after I had 
written the letter which was sent to Sir William 
ThornhiU, I was alarmed with an account that she 
was speechless. Now it was that confinement was 
truly painful to me ; my soul was bursting from its 
prison to be near the pillow of my child, to comfort, 
to strengthen her, and to receive her last wishe% 
and teach her soul the way to heaven ! Another 
account came; she was expiring, and yet I was 
debarred the small comfort of weeping by her. My 
fellow-prisoner some time after came with the last 
account. He bade me be patient ; she was dead 1 
The next morning he returned, and found nie with 
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my two little ones, now mj only companions, who 
were using all their innocent efforts to comfort me. 
They entreated to read to me, and bade me not to 
cry, for I waa now too old to weep. " And is not 
my aister an angel now, papa?" cried the eldest; 
" and why then are you sorry for her ? I wish I 
were an angel out of this frightful place, if my papa 
were with me," " Yes," added my youngest darling, 
" Heaven, where my sister is, is a finer place than 
this, and there are none but good people there, and 
the people here are very had." 

Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their harmless prattle 
by observing, that, now my daughter was no more, 
I should seriously think of the rest of my family, 
and attempt to save my own life, which was every 
day declining for want of necessaries and wholesome 
air. He added, that it was now incumbent on me 
to sacrifice any pride or resentment, of my own to 
the welfare of those who depended on me for sup- 
port ; and that I was now, both by reason and jus- 
tice, obliged to try to reconcile my landlord, 

"Heaven be praised," replied I, "there is no pride 
left me now ; I should detest my own heart if I saw 
either pride or resentment lurking there. On the 
contrary, as my oppressor has been once my parish- 
ioner, I hope one day to present him up an unpol- 
luted soul at the eternal tribunal. No, sir, I have 
no resentment now, and though he has taken from 
me what I held dearer than all bis treasures, though 
he has wrung my heart, — for I am sick almost to 
fainting, very sick, my fellow-prisoner, — yet that 
shall never inspire me with vengeance. I am now 
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willing to approve his marriage^; and if this submis- 
sion can do Mm any pleasure, let him know, that if 
I have done him any injury I am sony for it." 

Mr. Jenkinson took pen and ink, and wrote down 
my suhmission nearly as I have expressed it, to 
which I signed my name. My son was employed 
to carry the letter to Mr. Thomhill, who was then 
at his seat in the country. He went, and in about 
six hours returned with a verbal answer. He had 
some difficulty, he said, to get a sight of his landlord, 
as the servants were insolent and suspicious; but 
he accidentally saw him as he was going out upon 
business, preparing for his marriage, which was to 
be in three days. He continued to inform us, that 
he stepped up in the humblest manner and delivered 
the letter, which, when Mr. Thomhill had read, he 
said that all submission was now too late and un- 
necessary ; that he had heard of our application to 
his uncle, which met with the contempt it had de- 
served ; and as for the rest, that all future appUca- 
tions should be directed to his attorney, not to him. 
He observed, however, that as he had a very good 
opinion of the discretion of the two young ladies 
they might have been the most agreeable interces- 
sors. 

" Well, sir," said I to my feUow-prisouer, " you 
now discover the temper of the man that oppresses 
me. He can at once be facetious and cruel ; but let 
him use me as he will, I shall soon be free, in spite 
of all, his bolls to restrain me. I am now drawing 
towards an abode that looks brighter as I approach 
it ; this axpectation cheers my afflictions, and though 
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I leave a helpless family of orphans behmd me, yet 
they will Bot be utterly forsaken, some friend per- 
haps will he found to assist them for the sake of 
their poor father, and some may charitably relieve 
them for the sake of their Heavenly Father." 

Juet as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen 
that day before, appeared with looks of teiTor, and 
making efforts, but unable to speak, " Why, my 
love," cried I, " why will you thus increase my afBic- 
tions by your own ? What though no submisaioa 
can turn our severe master, though he has doomed 
me to die in this plaee of wretchedness, and though 
we have lost a darling child, yet still you will find 
comfort in your other childrea when I shall be no 
more," " We have indeed lost," returned she, " a 
dailing chUd. My Sophia, my dearest, is gone; 
snatched from us, carried off by ruffians 1" " How, 
madam," cried my feUow-prisoner, " Miss Sophia 
carried off by vilUaus I sure it cannot be." 

She eould only answer with a fixed look and a 
flood of tears. But one of the prisoner's wives who 
was present, and came in with her, gave us a more 
distinct account : she informed us, that as my wife, 
my daughter, and herself were taking a walk to- 
gether on the great rode, a httle way out of the 
village, a post-chaise and a pair drove up to them, ■ 
and instantly stopped. Upon which a well-dressed 
man, but not Mr, Thomhill, stepping out, clasped 
my daughter round the waist, and forcing her in, 
bid the postillion drive on, so that they were out of 
Kght in a moment. 

" Now," cried J, " the sum of my missies ia made 
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np, nor is it in the power of anything on earth to 
give me another pang. "What I not one left! not 
to leave me one 1 — The monster I— The child that 
was nest my heart I she had the beauty of an 
angel, and almost the wisdom of an angel. But 
support that woman, nor let her fall. Not to leave 
me one !" 

"Alas I my husband," said my wife, "you seem 
to want comfort even more than I. Our distresses 
are great; but I could bear this and more, if I saw 
you but easy. They may take away my children 
and all the world, if they leave me but you." 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to moder- 
ate her grief; he bade us take comfort, for he hoped 
that we might still have reason to he thankful. 
"My child," cried I, "look round the world, and 
?ee if there be any happiness left me now. Is not 
jvery ray of comfort shut out, while all our bright 
prospects only He beyond the grave ?" " My dear 
father," returned he, " I hope there is- still something 
that will give you an interval of satisfaction; for 
I have a letter &ora my brother George." " What 
of him, child ?" interrupted I, " does he know our 
misery? 1 hope my boy is exempt from any part 
of what his wretched family suffers?" "Yes, sir," 
returned he, "he is perfectiy gay, cheerful, and 
happy. His letter brings nothing but good news ; 
he is the favourite of his colonel, who promises to 
procure him the very nest lieutenancy that becomes 
vacant." 

"And are you sure of all this?" cried my wife: 
"are you sure that nothing ill has befallen my 
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boy?" " Nothing, indeed, madam," returned my 
Bon ; "you shall see the letter, which will give you 
the highest pleasure ; and if anything can procure 
you comfort, I am sure that will." " But are you 
sure," still repeated she, " that the letter is from 
himself, and that he ia really so happy?" "Yes, 
madam," replied he, "it is certainly his, and he 
will one day be the credit and support of our fam- 
ily," "Then I thank Providence," cried she, "that 
my last letter to him has miscarried. Yes, my dear, 
continued she, turning to me, " I will now confer, 
that though the hand of Heaven is sore upon us in 
other instances, it has been favourable here. By 
the last letter I wrote my son, which was in the 
bitterness of anger, I desired him, upon his mother's 
blessing, and if he had the heart of a man, to see 
justice done his father and sister, and avenge our 
cause. But thanks be to Him that directs all things, 
it has miscarried, and I am at rest." " Woman," 
cried I, "thou hast done very iU, and at another 
time my reproaches might have been more severe. 
Oh I what a tremendous gulf hast thou escaped, that 
would have buried both thee and him in endless 
ruin. Providence indeed Las here been kinder to 
U3 than we to ourselves. It has reserved that son 
to be the father and protector of my children when 
I shall be away. How unjustly did I complain of 
being stripped of every comfort, when still I bear 
that he is happy, and insensible of our afflictions ; 
still kept in reserve to support his widowed mother, 
and to protect his brothers and sisters. But what 
sisters has he left ? he has no sisters now ; they are 
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all gone, robbed from me, and I am undone." 
" Father," interrupted my son, " I beg you will give 
me leave to read this letter, I know it ^vill please 
you." Upon which, with my permission, he read 
as follows : — 

"Honoured Sir: 

I have called oif my imagination a few moments 
from the pleasures that surround me, to fix it upon 
objects that are still more pleasing, the dear little 
fireside at home. My fancy draws that harml^s 
group hstening to every line of this with great com- 
posure. I view those faces with delight which 
never felt the deforming hand of ambition or dis- 
tress I But whatever your happiness may be at 
home, I am sure it will be some addition to it to 
hear, that I am perfectly pleased with ray situation^ 
and every way happy here. 

" Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to 
leave th<i kingdom : the colonel, who professes him- 
eelf ray friend, takes me with him to all companies 
where he is acquainted, and after my first visit I 
generally find myself received with increased respect 
upon repeating it. I danced last night with lady 

G , and could I forget you know whom, I might 

be perhaps successful. But it is my fate still to 
remember others, while I am myself forgotten by 
most of my absent friends ; and in this number, I 
fear, sir, that I must consider you ; for I have long 
expected the pleasure of a letter from home, to no 
purpose. Olivia and Sophia too promised to write, 
but seem to have forgotten me. Tell them they are 
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two arrant little baggages, and that I am tliis 
moment in a most violent passion with thera : yet 
stQI I know not how, though I want to bluster a 
little, my heart ia respondent only to softer emo- 
tions. Then tell them, sir, that after all I love 
them affectionately, and be assured of my ever re- 
Your dutiful son," 



"In all our miseries," cried I, "what thanlcs have 
we not to return, that one at least of our family is 
exempted from what we suffer. Heaven be his guard, 
and keep my boy thus happy, to be the supporter 
of his widowed mother, and the father of these two 
babes, which is all the patrimony I can now bequeath 
him. May he keep their innocence from the tempta- 
tions of want, and be their conductor in the paths 
of honour I" I had scarcely said these words, when 
a noise like that of a tumult seemed to proceed from 
the prison below ; it died away soon after, and a 
clanking of fetters was heard along the passage that 
led to my apartment. The keeper of the prison 
entered, holding a man all bloody, wounded, and 
fettered with the heaviest irons. I looked with com- 
passion on the wretch as he approached me, but with 
horror when I found it was my own son. " My 
George I my George I and do I behold thee thus ? 
wounded — ^fettered I Is this thy happiness ? is this 
the manner you return to me ? that this sight 
could break my heart at once, and let me die!" 

"Where, sir, is your fortitude?" returned my son 
with an intrepid voice. " I must suffer ; my life is 
forfeited, and let them take it." 
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I tried to restrain mj passions for a few minntea 
in silence, but I thought I should have died with 
the effort. " my boy, roy heart weeps to behold 
thee thus; and I cannot, cannot help it. In the 
moment that I thought thee blessed, and prayed for 
thy safety, to behold thee thus again ! Chained, 
wounded I And yet the death of the youthful is 
happy,. But I am old, a very old man, and have 
lived to see this day ! To see my children all un- 
timely falling about me, while I continue a wretched 
survivor in the midst of ruin! May all the curses 
that ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the murderer 
of my children ! May he live, like me, to see — " 

" Hold, sir," repHed my son, " or I shall blush for 
thee. How, sir, forgetful of your age, your holy 
calling, thus to arrogate the justice of Heaven, and 
fling those curses upward that must soon descend to 
crush thy own gray head with destruction ! No, sir 
let it be your care now to fit me for that vile death 
I must shortly suffer; 'to arm me with hope and 
resolution; to give me courage to drink of that 
bitterness which luust shortly be my portion," 

" My child, you must not die : I am sure no offence 
of thine can deserve so vile a punishment. My 
George could never be guilty of any crime to make 
liis ancestors ashamed of him," 

"Mine sir," returned my son, "is, I fear, an un- 
pardonable one. When I received my mother's letter 
from home, I immediately came down, determined 
to punish the betrayer of our honour, and sent hira 
an order to meet me, which he answered, not in per- 
son, but by despatching four of his domestics to 
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seize me. 1 wcmnded one who first assaulted me, 
and I fear desperately ; but the rest made me 
their prisoner. The coward is determined to put 
the law in execution against me ; tlie proofs are un- 
deniable: I have sent a challenge, and as I am the 
first transgressor upon the statute, I see no hopes of 
pardon. But you have often charmed me with 
your lessons of fortitude; let me now, sir, find 
them in your example." 

" And, my son, you shall find them. I am now 
raised above this world, and ail the pleasures it can 
produce. From this moment I break from my 
heart all the ties that held it down to earth, and 
will prepare to fit us both for eternity. Yes, my son, 
I will point out the way, and my soul shall guide 
yours in the ascent, for we will take our flight 
together. I now see and am convinced you can ex- 
pect no pardon here ; and I can only exhort you to 
seek it at that greatest tribunal where we both shall 
shortly answer. But let us not be niggardly in our 
exhortation, but let all our fellow -prisoners have a 
share. Good gaoler, let them be permitted to stand 
here while I attempt to improve them. Thus, say- 
ing, I made an effort to rise from my straw, but 
wanted strength, and was able only to recline against 
the wall. The prisoners assembled themselves 
according to my directions, for they loved to hear 
my counsel ; my son and his mother supported me 
on either side; I looked and saw that none were 
wanting, and then addressed them with the follow 
ing exhortation. 
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Mt friends, my ciuldren, and my fellow-sufi arers, 
■when I reflect on the distribution of good and evil 
Iter^ below, I find that much has been given man 
to enjoy, yet still more to suffer. Though we should 
examine the whole world, we shall not find one man 
BO happy as to have nothing left to wish for ; but we 
daily see thousands, who, by suicide, show us they 
have nothing left to hope. In this life, then it 
appears that we cannot be entirely blessed, hut yet 
we may be completely miserable. 

Why man should thus feel pain ; why our wretch- 
edness should be requisite in the formation of uni- 
versal felicity ; why, when aJl other systems are made 
perfect by the perfection of their subordinate parts, 
the great system should require for its perfection 
parts that are not only subordinate to others, but 
imperfect in themselves: these are questions that 
never can be explained, and might be useless if 
known. On this subject, Providence has thought 
10 '^^ 
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fit to elude our curiosity, satisfied with grauting ua 
motives to consolation. 

In this situation man has called in the fiiendly 
assistance of philosophy, and Keaven, seeing the in- 
capacity of that to console him, has given him the 
aid of religion. The consolations of philosophy are 
very amusing, but often fallacious. It tells us that 
life isfilled with comforts, if we win but enjoy them : 
and on the other hand, that though we unavoidably 
have miseries here, life is short, and they will soon 
be over. Thus do these consolations destroyeach 
other : for, if life is a place of comfort its shortness 
must be misery, and if it be long, our griefe are pro- 
tracted. Thus philosophy is weak; but religion 
comforts in a higher strain. Man is here, it tells us, 
fitting up his mind, and preparing it for another 
abode. When the good man leaves the body and is 
all a glorious mind, he wUl find he has been making 
himself a heaven of happiness here: while the 
wretch that has been maimed and contaminated by 
his vices, shrinks from his body with terror, and 
finds that he has anticipated the vengeance of 
Heaven. To religion then we must hold in every 
circumstance of life for our truest comfort ; for if 
already we ore happy, it is a pleasure to think we 
can make that happiness unending ; and if we are 
miserable, it is very consoling to think that there is 
a place of rest. Thus, to the fortunate, religion 
holds out a continuance of bliss ; to the wretched a 
change from pain. 

But though religion is very kind to all men, it 
has promised peculiar rewards to the unhappy : the 
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Bickj tlie naked, the Itouseless, the heavy-laden, and 
the prisoner, have ever most frequent promises in 
our sacred law. The author of our religion every- 
where professes himself the wretch's friend, and, un- 
like the false ones of this world, bestows all his 
caresses upon the forlorn. The unthinking have 
censured this as partiality, as a preference without 
merit to deserve it. But they never reflect, that it is 
not in the power even of Heaven itself to make the 
offer of unceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy 
as to the miserable. To the first, et«mity is but a 
single blessing, since at most it but increases what 
they already possess. To the latter, it is but a 
double advantage ; for it diminishes their pain here, 
and rewards them with heavenly bliss hereafter. 

But Providence is in another respect kinder to the 
poor than the rich ; for as it thus makes the life after 
death more desirable, so it smooths the passage there. 
The ivretched have had a long familiarity with every 
face of terror. The man of sorrows lays himself 
quietly down, without possessions to regret, and but 
few ties to stop his departure : he feels only nature's 
pang in the final separation, and this is uo way 
greater than he has often fainted under before ; for 
after a certain degree of pain, every new breach that 
death opens in the constitution, nature kindly covers 
with insensibOity. 

Thus Providence has given the wretched two ad- 
vantages over the happy in this life — greater felicity 
in dying, and in heaven all that superiority of 
pleasure which arises from contrasted enjoyment. 
And this superiority my friends, is no small advan- 
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tage, and seems to be one of the pleasures of the poor 
man in the parable ; for though he was already in 
Heaven, and felt all the raptures it could give, yet it 
waa mentioned as an addition to his happiness, that 
he had once been wretched, and now was comforted ; 
that he bad known what it waa to be miserable, and 
now felt what it was to be happy. 

Thus, my friends, you see rehgion does what phi- 
losophy could never do : it shows the equal dealings 
of Heaven to the happy and the unhappy, and levels 
all human enjoyments to nearly the same standard. 
It gives to both rich and poor the same happiness 
hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after it ; but 
if the rich have the advantage of enjoying pleasure 
here, the poor have the endless satisfaction of know- 
ing what it was once to be miserable, when crowned 
with endless felicity hereafter ; and even though this 
should be called a small advantage, yet being an 
eternal one, it must make up by duration what the 
temporal happiness of the great may have exceeded 
by intenseness. 

These are, therefore, tke consolations which the 
wretched have peculiar to themselves, and in which 
they are above the rest of mankind ; in other re- 
spects, they are below them. They who would know 
lie miseries of the poor, must see life and endure it. 
To declaim on the temporal advantages they enjoy, 
is only repeating what nonS either believe or prac- 
tice. The men who have ^e necessaries of living are 
not poor, and they who want them must be miserar 
ble. Yes, my friends, we must be miserable. No 
vain efforts of a refined imagination can soothe the 
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wants of nature, can give elastic sweetness to the 
dark vapour of a dungeon, or ease the throbbinga of 
a broken heart. Let the philosopher from his couch 
of softness tell us that we can resist all these : alas I 
the effort by which we resist them is still the great- 
est pain. Death is shght, and any man may sustain 
it ; but torments are dreadful, and these no man can 
endme. 

To us then, my friends, the promises of happiness 
in heaven should be peculiarly dear ; for if our re- 
ward be in this life alone, we are then indeed of all 
men the most miserable. When I look round these 
gloomy walls, made to terrify as well as to confine 
us ; this hght, that only serves to show the horrors 
of the place ; those shackles, that tyranny has im- 
posed or crime made necessary ; when I survey these 
emaciated looks, and hear those groans, O ! my 
friends, what a glorious exchange would heaven be 
for these. To fly through regions unoonfined as air, 
to bask in the sunshine of eternal bliss, to carol over 
endless hymns of praise, to have no master to 
threaten or insult us, but the form of < 
himself forever in our eyes ! when I think of tl 
things. Death becomes the messenger of very g 
tidings ; when I think of these things, his s 
arrow becomes the staff of my support; when I 
think of these things, what is there in life worth 
having ? when I think of these things, what is there 
that should not be spumed away? Kings in their 
palaces should groan for such advantages ; but we 
humbled as we are, should yearn for them. 

And shall these things be ours? Ours they vrill 
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certainly be, if we but try for them; and what is 
a comfort, we are shut out from many temptations 
that would retard our pursuit. Only let us try for 
them, and tliey will certainly be ours; and what 
ia still a comfort, shortly too ; for if we loot back 
on a past life, it appears but a very short span, and 
whatever we may think of the rest of life, it will 
yet be found of less duration ; aa we grow older, the 
days seem to grow shorter, and our intimacy with 
time ever lessens the perception of his stay. Then 
let us take comfort now, for we shall soon be at our 
journey's end ; we shall soon lay down the heavy 
burden laid by Heaven upon us ; and though Death, 
the only friend of the wretched, for a httle while 
mocks the weary traveller with the view, and like 
his horizon still flies before him, yet the tune will 
certainly and shortly come, when we shall cease 
&om our toil ; when the luxurious great ones of the 
world shall no more tread us to the earth ; when we 
shall think with pleasure of our sufferings below ; 
when we shall be surrounded with all our friends, 
or such aa deserved our friendship ; when our bliss 
shall be unutterable, and fltiU, to crown all, un- 
ending. 
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When I liad thus finislied, and my audience was 
retired, the g!«oler, who was one of the most humane 
of his profession, hoped I would not he displeased, 
as what he did was hut his duty, observing, that he 
must be obliged to remove my son into a stronger 
cell, but that he should be permitted to revisit me 
every morning. I thanked him for his clemency, 
and grasping my boy's hand, bade him farewell, 
and be mindful of the great duty that was before 
him. 

I again therefore laid me down, and one of my 
little ones sat by my bedside reading, when Mr. 
Jenkinson entering, informed me that there waa 
news of my daughter; for that she was seen by a 
person about two hones before in a strange gentle- 
man's company, and that they had stoped at a 
neighbouring village for refreshment, and seemed 
as if returning to town. He had scarcely delivered 
this news when the gaoler came with looks of haste 
and pleasure to inform me, that my daughter waa 
found. Moses came running in a moment after, 
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crying out that bis sister Sophy was below, and 
coming up with our old friend Mr. Buichell. 

Just as lie delivered this news, my dearest girl 
entered, and with looks almost wild with pleasure, 
ran to kiss me in a transport of affection. Her 
mother's tears and silence also showed her pleasure. 
"Here, papa," cried the charming girl, "here is the 
brave man to whom I owe my delivery; to this 
gentleman's intrepidity I am indebted for my hap- 

pinesss and safety " A kiss from Mr. Burchell, 

whose pleasure seemed even greater than hers, inter- 
rupted what she was going to add. 

"Ah, Mr. Burchell," cried I, "tlils is but a 
wretched habitation you now find us in ; and we 
are now very different from what you last saw us. 
You were ever our friend : we have long discovered 
our errors with regard to you, and repent of our 
ingratitude. After the vile usage you then received 
at my hands, I am almost ashamed to behold your 
face ; yet I hope you'll forgive me, as I was deceived 
by a base, ungenerotis wretch, who under the mask 
of friendship has undone me." 

"It is impossible," replied Mr, Burchell, "that I 
should forgive you, as you never deserved my re- 
sentment. I partly saw your delusion then, and aa 
it was out of my power to restrain, I eoidd only 
pity it." 

" It was ever my conjecture," cried I, " that your 
mind was nohle, but now I find it so. But tell me^ 
my dear child, how thou bast been reheved, or who 
the ruffians were who carried thee away." 

"Indeed, sir," replied she, "as to the villain who 
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carrried me off, I am yet ignorant. For, as my 
mamma and I were walking out, he came up behind 
us, and almost before I could call for help, forced 
me into the post-chaise, alid in an instant the horses 
drove away. I met several od the road to whom I 
cried out for assistance bnt they disregarded my 
entreaties. In the mean time the ruffian himself 
used every art to hinder me from crying out : he 
flattered and threatened by turns, and swore that if 
I continued but silent he intended no harm. In 
the mean time I had broken the canvas that he had 
drawn up, and whom should I perceive at some 
distance but your old friend Mr. Eurchell, walking 
along with his iLsual swiftness, with tbe great stick 
for which we so much used to ridicule him. As 
soon as we came within hearing, I called out to him 
by name, and entreated his help, I repeated my 
exclamatious several times, upon which, with a very 
loud voice, he hid the postillion stop ; but the hoy 
took no notice but drove on with still greater speed. 
I now thought he could never overtake us, when, 
in less than a minute, I saw Mr. Eurchell come run- 
ning up hy the side of the horses, and with one blow 
knock the postilhon to the ground. The -horses, 
when he was fallen, soon stopped of themselves, and 
the ruffian stepping out, with oaths and menaces 
drew his sword, and ordered him at his peril to 
retire ; but Mr. Eurchell running up shivered his 
eword to pieces, and then pursued him for near a 
quarter of a mile ; but he made his escape. I was 
at this time come out myself willing to assist my 
deliverer ; but he soon returned to me in triumph. 
10* 
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Tte posullion, who was recovered, was going to 
make his escape too ; but Mr. Burchell ordered him 
at his peril to mount again and drive back to town. 
Finding it impossible to resist he reluctantly com- 
plied, though the wound he had received seemed to 
me at least to be dangerous. He continued to com- 
ply of the pain as we drove along, so that he at 
last excited Mr. Burchell's compassion, who at my 
request exchanged him for another, at an inn where 
we called on our return." 

"Welcome, then," cried I, "my child! and 
thou, her gallant deliverer, a thousand welcomse ! 
Though our cheer is but wretched, yet our hearts 
are ready to receive you. And now, Mr. Burchell, 
as you have delivered my girl, if you think she is a 
refl&mpense, she is yours : if you' can stoop to an 
alliance with a family so poor as mine, take her; 
obtain her consent, as I know you have her heart, 
and you have mine. And let me tell you, sir, that 
I give you no small treasure : she has been cele- 
brated for beauty, it is true, but that is not my 
meaning ; T give you up a treasure in her mind." 

" But I suppose, sir," cried Mr. BurcheU, " that 
you are apprised of my circiunstances, and of my 
incapacity to support her as she deserves." 

"If your present objection," replied I, "be meant 
as an evasion of my offer, I desist : but I know no 
man so worthy to deserve her as you; and if I 
could give her thousands, and thousands sought her 
from me, yet my honest, brave Buiehell should be 
my dearest choice." 

To all this his sUence alone seemed to give a 
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mortifying refusal, and -without the least reply to 
my offer, be demanded if we could not be fumislied 
■with refreshments from the nest inn ; to which 
being answered in the af&rmative, he ordered them 
to send in the best dinner that could be provided 
upon such short notice. He bespoke also a dozen 
of their beat wine, and some cordials for me : add- 
ing with a smile, that he would stretch a little for 
once, and though in a prison, asserted he was never 
better disposed to be merry. The waiter soon made 
his appearance with preparations for dinner ; a table 
was lent us by the gaoler, who seemed remarkably 
assiduous ; ihe wine was disposed in order, and 
two very well-dressed dishes were brought in. 

My daughter had not yet heard of her poor bro- 
ther's melancholy situation, and we all seemed 'Hii- 
willing to damp her cheerfulness by the relation.- 
But it was in vain that I attempted to appear cheer^ 
ful, the circumstances of my unfortunate son broke 
through all efforts to dissemble ; so that I was at 
last obliged to damp our mirth, by relating his mis- 
fortunes, and wishing that he might be permitted 
to share with us in this little interval of satisfaction. 
After my guests were recovered from the consterna- 
tion my accoimt had produced, I requested also 
that Mr. Jenkinson, a fellow-prisoner, might be ad- 
mitted, and the jailor granted my request with an 
air of unusual submission. The clanking of my son's 
irons were no sooner heard along the passage, than 
his sister ran impatiently to meet him ; wlule Mr. 
Burchell in the meantime asked me, if my son'a 
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name was George ; to wMch repljdng in the affirin- 
ative, he still continued silent. As soon as my boy 
entered the room, I could perceive he regarded Mr. 
Burchell with a look of astonishment and reverence. 
"Come on, cried I, "my son; though we are iallen 
very low, yet Providence has been pleased to grant 
DS some small relaxation from pain. Thy sister is 
restored to us, and there ia her deliverer : to that 
brave man it is that I am indebted for yet having 
a daughter ; give him, my boy, the hand of friend- 
ship ; he deserves our warmest gratitude." 

My son seemed all this while regardless of what 
I said, and still continued fixed at a respectfnl dis- 
tance, "My dear brother," cried his sister, "why 
don't you thank my good deliverer? the brave 
should ever love each other." 

He still continued in silence and astonishment 
till our guest at last perceived himself to be known, 
and, assuming aH his native dignity, desired my son 
to come forward. Never before had I seen any- 
thing so truly majestic as the air he assumed upon 
this occasion. The greatest object in the universe, 
says a certain philosopher, is a good man struggling 
■with adversity ; yet there is still a greater, which 
is the good man that comes to relieve it. After he 
had regarded my son for some time with a superior 
air, " I again find," said he, " unthinking boy, that 
the same crime" — But here he was interrupted by 
one of the gaoler's servants, who came to inform us 
that a person of distinction, who had driven into 
town with a chariot and several attendants, sent his 
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respects to the gentleman that was with us, and 
begged to know when he should think proper to be 
waited upon. "Bid the fellow wait," cried our 
guest, " tQl I shall have leisure to receive him ;" 
and then turning to my son, " I again find, sir," pro- 
ceeded he, " tliat you are guilty of the same offence 
for which you once bad my reproof, and for which 
the law ia now preparing its justest punishments. 
You imagine, perhaps, tliat a contempt for your 
own life gives you the right to take that of another : 
but where, sir, is the difference between a duellist 
who hazards a life of no value, and the murderer 
who acta with greater security ? Is it any diminu- 
tion of the gamester's fraud, when he alleges that 
he has staked a counter?" 

" Alas, sir," cried I, " whoever you are, pity the 
poor misguided creature ; for what he has done was 
in obedience to a deluded mother, who, in the bit- 
terness of her resentment, required him, upon her 
blessing, to avenge her quarrel. Here, sir, is the 
letter, which wiU serve to convince you of her im • 
prudence, and diminish his guilt," 

He took the letter and hastily read it over, '^his," 
says he, " though not a perfect excuse, is such a pal- 
liation of his fault as induces me to forgive him. And, 
now, sir," continued he, kindly taking my son by 
the hand, " I see you are surprised at finding me 
here ; but I have often visited prisons upon occasions 
less interesting. I am now come to see justice done 
a worthy man, for whom I have the most sincere 
esteem. I have long been a disguised apecStator of 
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thy father's benevolence. I have at his little dwell- 
ing enjoyed respect uncontaminated by flattery ; and 
have received that happineaa that courts could not 
give from the amusing simplicity round his fireside. 
My nephew bas been apprised of ray intentions of 
coming here, and I find is arrived. It would be 
wronging him and you to condemn him without an 
examination : if there be iujury, there shall be re- 
dress ; and thia I may say, without boasting, that 
none have ever taxed the injustice of Sir Williani 
Thornhill." 

We now found the personage whom we had so 
long entertained as a harmless, amusing companion, 
was no other than the celebrated Sir William Thorn- 
hill, to whose virtues and singularities scarcely any 
were strangers. The poor Mr. Burchell was in reality 
a man of large fortune and great interest, to whom 
senates listened with applause, and whom party heard 
with conviction ; who was the friend of his country, 
but loyal to his king. My poor wife, recalhng her 
former familiarity, seemed to shrink with apprehen- 
sion; but Sophia, who a few raomeate before thought 
him her own, now perceiving the immense distance 
to which he was removed by fortune, was unable to 
conceal her tears. 

" Ah, sir," cried my wife with a piteous aspect, 
" how is it possible that I can ever have your for- 
giveness ? The slights you received from me the 
last time I had the honour of seeing you at our 
house, and the jokes which I audaciously threw out 
— these, sir, I fear, can never be forgiven." 
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" My dear good lady," returned he with a smil^ 
"if you had your joke, I had my answer: I'll leave it 
to all the company if mine were not as good as yours. 
To say the truth, I know nobody whom I am dis- 
posed to he angry with at present, but the feUow 
who so frighted my httle girl here. I had not even 
time to examine the rascal's person so as to describe 
him in an advertisement. Can you tell me, Sophy, 
my dear, whether you should know him ^ain?" 

"Indeed, sir," replied she, "I can't be positive; 
yet now I recollect he had a large mark over one of 
bis eyebrows." "I ask pardon, madam," interrupted 
Jenkinson, who was by, "be so good as to inform i£ 
the fellow wore his own red hair?" Yes, I think 
so," cried Sophia, "And did your honour," con- 
tinued he, turning to Sir William, "observe the 
length of his legs ?" " I can't be sure of their 
length," cried the baronet, "but I am convinced of 
their swiftness ; for he outran me, which is what I 
thought few men in the kingdom could have done." 
"Please your honour," cried Jenkinson, "I know 
the man : it is certamly the same ; the best runner 
in England; he has beaten Pinwire of Newcastle; 
Timothy Baxter is bis name. I know him perfectly, 
and the very place of his retreat at this moment. If 
yo\ir honour will bid Mr. Gaoler let two of his men 
go with me, Til engage to produce him to you in aa 
hour at furthest." Upon this the gaoler was called, 
who instantly appearing. Sir William demanded if 
he knew him. "Yes, please your honour," repHed 
the gader, " I know Sk William ThornhiU well, 
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and every body that knows aoythiDg of hmi will 
desire to know more of him," " Well, then," said 
the baronet, "my request is, that you permit this 
man and two of your servants to go upon a message 
by my authority ; and aa I am in the commission of 
the peace, I undertake to secure you." "Your 
promise is sufficient," replied the other, "and you 
may at a minute's warning send them over England 
whenever your honour thinks fit." 

In pursuance of the gaoler's compliance Jenkin son 
was despatched in search of Timothy Baxter, wliile 
we were amused with the assiduity of our youngest 
boy Bill, who had just come in, and climbed up Sir 
William's neck in order to kiss him. Ilia mother 
was immediately going to chastise his iamiliarity, 
but the worthy man prevented her ; and taking the 
child, all ragged as he was, upon his knee, " What, 
Bill, you chubby rogue," cried he, " do you remem- 
ber your old friend Eurchell? and Dick too, my 
honest veteran, are yon here ? you shall find I have 
not forgot you." So saying, he gave each a large 
piece of gingerbread, which the poor fellows ate 
very heartily, as they had got that morning but a 
very scanty breakfast. 

We cow sat down to dinner, which was almost 
cold, but previously, my arm still continuing pain- 
ful, Sir William wrote a prescription, for he had 
made the study of physic his amusement, and was 
more than moderately skilled in the profession : 
this being sent to an apothecaiy who Uved in the 
place, my arm was dressed, and I found almost in- 
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stantaneous relief. We were waited upon at dinner 
by the gaoler himself, who was willing to do our 
guest all the honour in his power. But before we 
had well dined, another message was brought irom 
Lis nephew, desiring permission to appear in order 
to vindicate his innocence and honour ; with which 
request the baronet complied, and desired Mr. 
Thomhill to be introduced. 
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Mh. Thoenhill made his appearance with a smile, 
which he seldom wanted, and was going to embrace 
his uncle, which the other repulsed with an air of 
disd^n. "No fawning, sir, at present," cried the 
baronet, with a loot of severity : the only way to 
my heart is by the road of honour ; but here I only 
see complicated instances of falsehood, cowardice, 
and oppression. How is it, sir, that this poor man, 
for whom I know you professed a friendsliip, is used 
thus hardly ? His daughter vilely seduced as a 
recompense for his hospitality, and he himself 
thrown into prison, perhaps but for resenting the 
insult ? His son too, whom you feared to face as a 
man " 

" Is it possible, sir," interrupted his nephew, " that 
my uncle could object that as a crime, which his 
repeated instructions alone have persuaded me to 
avoid ?" 

"Your rebuke," cried Sir "William, "is just; you 
have acted in this instance prudently and well, 
thoagh not quite as your fother would have done : 
my brother, indeed, was the soul of honour ; but 
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thou — Yes, you have acted in this instance perfectly 
right, and it has my warmest approbation." 

"And I hope," said his nephew, " that the rest of 
my conduct will not be fouud to deserve censure. I 
appeared, sir, with this gentleman's daughter at some 
places of public amusement: thus, what was levity, 
scandal called by a harsher name, and it was reported 
that I liad debauelied her. I waited on her father 
in person, willing to clear the thing to his satisfaction, 
and he received me only with insult and abuse. As 
for the rest, with regard to his being here, my attor- 
ney and steward can best inform you, as I commit 
the management of business entirely to them. If 
he has contracted debts, and is unwilling, or even 
unable to pay them, it is their business to proceed, in 
this manner ; and I see no hardship or injustice in 
pursuing the most legal means of redress." 

"If this," cried Sir "William, "be as you -have 
stated it, there is nothing unpardonable in your 
offence ; and though your conduct might have been 
more generous in not suffering this gentleman to be 
oppressed by subordinate tyranny, yet it has been 
at least equitable." 

" He cannot contradict a single particular," replied 
the 'Sqtdre; "I defy him to do so; and several of 
my servants are ready to attest what I say. Thus, 
sir," continued he, finding that I was silent, for in 
fact I coiold not contradict him ; "thus, sir, my own 
innocence is vindicated : but though at your entreaty, 
I am ready to forgive this gentleman every other 
offence, yet his attempts to lessen me in your esteem 
excite a resentment that I caimot govern; and thi^ 
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too, at a time when his son waa actually preparing 
to take away my life ; — this, I say, was such guilt, 
that I am determined to let the law take its course. 
I have here the challenge that was sent me, and two 
witnesses to prove it; one of my servants has been 
wounded dangerously ; and even though my uncle 
himself should dissuade me, which I know he will 
not, yet I will see puhUo justice done, and he shall 
suffer for it." 

" Thou monster," cried my wife, " hast thou not 
had vengeance enough already, but must my poor 
boy feel thy cruelty ? I hope that good Sir William 
will protect us ; for my son is as innocent as a child : 
I am sure he is, and never did harm to man." 

" Madam," replied the good man, " your wishes 
for his safety are not greater than mine ; But I am 
sorry to find his fault too plain ; and if my nephew 
persists — " But the appearance of Jenkinson and 
the gaoler's two servants now called off our atten- 
tion, who entered, hauling in a tall man, very genteely 
dressed, and answering the description already given 
of the Tuf&an who had carried off my daughter : 
"Here," cried Jenkinson, pulling him in, "here we 
have him ; and if ever there waa a candidate for 
Tyburn, this is one." 

The moment Mr. Thorabill perceived the prisoner 
and Jenkinson who bad him in custody, he seemed 
to shrink back with terror. His face became pale 
with conscious guilt, and he would have withdrawn ; 
but Jenkinson, who perceived his design, stopped 
him. " "What, 'Squire," cried he, " are you ashamed 
of your two old acquaintances, Jenkinson and Bax- 
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ter ? but this is the way that all great men foi^et 
their friends, though I am resolved we will not forget 
you. Our prisoner, please your honour," continued 
he, turning to Sir William, " has already confessed 
all. This is the gentleman reported to be so danger- 
ously wounded. He declares that it was Mr, Thom- 
hiU who first pnt him upon this affair ; that he gave 
bim the clothes he now wears, to appear lite a gen- 
tleman; and furnished him with the post-chaise. 
The plan was laid between them, that be should 
carry off the young lady to a place of safety : and 
that there he should threaten and terrify her ; but 
Mr. Thornhill was to come in the mean time, as if 
by accident, to her rescue ; and that they should fight 
awhile, and then be was to run off,— by which Mr. 
ThornhiU would have the better opportunity of 
gaining her affections himself, under the character 
of her defender. 

Sir WiUiara remembered the coat to have been 
worn by his nephew, and all the rest the prisoner 
himself confirmed by a more circumstantial account, 
concluding that Mr. Thornhill had ofi;en declared to 
him that be was in love with both sisters at the same 
time. 

"HeavensI" cried Sir William, "what a viper 
have I been fostering in my bosom ? And so fond 
of public justice, too, as he seemed to be ! But he 
shall have it; secure him, Mr. Gaoler: yet, bold, I 
fear there is no legal evidence to detain him." 

Upon this Mr. Thornhill, with the utmost hu- 
mility, entreated that two such abandoned wretches 
might not be admitted as evidences against him, but 
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that his servants should be examined. Your ser- 
vants!" replied Sir William; "wretch I call them 
yours no longer ; but come let us hear what these 
fellows have to say; let his butler be called." 

When the butler was introduced, he soon per- 
ceived by his former master's looks that all his 
power was now over. "Tell me," cried Sir William 
sternly, "have you ever seen your master and that 
fellow dressed up in his clothes in company to- 
gether?" Yes, please your honour," cried the 
butler, "a thousand times: he was the man that 
always brought him his ladies." "How," inter- 
rupted young Mr. Thornhill, "this to my face I" 
" Yes," replied the butler, " or to any man's face. 
To tell you a truth, Master Thornhill, I never either 
loved or hked you,^and I don't earc if I tell you now 
a piece of my mind." " Now, then," cried Jenkin- 
son, "tell bis honour whether you know any thing 
of me." I can't say," replied the butler, "that I 
know much good of you. The night that gentle- 
man's daughter was deluded to our house, you' were 
one of them." "So, then," cried Sir William, "I 
find you have brought a very fine witness to prove 
your innocence: thou stain to humanity 1 to asso- 
ciate with such wretches 1 But," continuing his ex- 
amination, "you tell me, Mr. Butler, that this was 
the person who brought him this old gentleman's 
daughter." " No, please your honour," replied the 
butler, he did not bring her, for the 'Squire himself 
undertook that business: but he brought the priest 
that pretended to marry them," " It is but too true," 
cried Jenkinson, "I cannot deny it; that was the 
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employment assigned me, and I confess it to my 
oonfusion." 

"Good heaveasl" exclaimed tbe baronet, "how 
every new discovery of his villainy alarms me. All 
his guilt is now too plain, and I find his prosecution 
was dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and revenge. 
At my request, Mr. Gaoler, set this young officer, 
now your prisoner, free, and trust to me for the con- 
sequence. I'll make it my busiaess to set the affair 
in a proper light to my friend the magistrate who 
has committed him. But where is the unfortunate 
young lady herself? Let her appear to confront this 
wretch; I long to know by what arts he has seduced 
her. Entreat her fo come in. "Where is she ?" 

^ Ah, sir," said I, "that question stings me to the 
heart; I was once indeed happy in a daughter, but 
her miseries — " Another interruption here pre- 
vented me; for who should make her appearance 
but Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was next day to 
have been married to Mr. Thomhill. Nothing 
could equal her surprise at seeing Sir William and 
his nephew here before her ; for her arrival was 
quite accidental. It happened that she and the old 
gentleman, her father, were passing through the 
town on her way to her aunt's, who insisted that her 
nuptials with Mr. Thomhill should be consummated 
at her house; but stopping for refreshment, they put 
up at an inn at the other end of the town. It was 
there, from the window, that the young lady hap- 
pened to observe one of my little boys, playing in 
the street, and instantly sending a footman to bring 
the child to her, she learned from him some account 
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of our misfortunes : but' was still kept ignorant 6t 
young Mr, Thoniliill's being the cause. Though her 
father made several remonstrancea on the impro- 
priety of going to a prison to visit us, yet they 
■were ineffectual ; she desired the child to conduct 
her, which he did, and it was thna she surprised us 
at a jtincture so unexpected. 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on those ac- 
cidental meetings, which, though they happen every 
day, seldom excite our surprise but upon some ex- 
traordinary occasion. To what a fortuitous concur- 
rence do we not owe eveiy pleasure and convenience 
of our Uveal How many seeming accidents must 
unite before we can be clothed or fed 1 The peasant 
must be disposed to labour, the shower must fell, the 
wind fill the merchant's sad, or numbers must want 
the usual supply, 

We all continued silent for some moments, while 
my charming pupil, which was the name I generally 
gave this young lady, united in her looks ( 
eion and astonishment, which gave new fl 
her beauty. " Indeed, my dear Mr. Thornhill," 
cried she to the 'Squire, who she supposed was come 
here to succour, and not to oppress us, "I take it a 
Httle unkindly that you should come here without 
me, or never inform me of the situation of a family 
so dear to us both;- you know I should take as 
much pleasure in contributing to the relief of my 
reverend old master here, whom I shall ever esteem, 
as you can. But I find that, like your uncle, you 
take a pleasure in doing good in secret." 

"He find pleasure in doing good !" cried Sir "Wil- 
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liam, intemiptiDg her. '-No, mj dear, his pleasures 
are as base as he is. You see in him, madam, aa 
complete a villain as ever disgraced humanity. A 
wretch, who, after having deluded this poor man's 
daughter, after plotting against the innocence of her 
sister, has thrown the father into prison, and the 
eldest son into fetters, because he had the courage 
to face her betrayer. And give me leave, madam, 
now to congratulate you upon an escape from the 
embraces of such a monster." 

"0 goodness," cried the lovely girl, "how have 
I been deceived ! Mr. Thomhill informed me for 
certain that this gentleman's eldest son. Captain 
Primrose, was gone off to America with his new- 
married lady." 

" My sweetest miss," cried my wife, " he has told 
you nothing but falsehoods. My son George never 
left the kingdom, nor ever was married. Though 
you have forsaken him, he has always loved you too 
well to think of any body else ; and I have heard 
him say, he would die a bachelor for your sake." 
She then proceeded to expatiate upon the sincerity of 
her son's passion. She set his duel with Mr. Thorn- 
hill in a proper hght ; from thence she made a rapid 
digression to the 'Squire's debaucheries, hia pre- 
tended marriages, and ended with a most insulting 
picture of his cowardice. 

"Good Heaven I" cried Miss Wilmot, "how very 
near have I been to the brink of ruin I Ten thou- 
sand falsehoods has this gentleman told me : he had 
at last art enough to persuade me, that my promise 
to the only man I esteemed was no longer binding, 
11 
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since he had been unfaithful. By his falsehoods I 
■was taught to detest one equally brave and gene- 
rous." 

But by this time my son was freed from the in- 
cumbrances of justice, as the person supposed to be 
wounded was detected to be an impostor. Mr. Jen- 
kinson also, who had acted as his vakt de chambre, 
bad dressed up Ms hair, and furnished him with 
whatever was necessary to make a genteel appear- 
ance. He now therefore entered, handsomely dressed 
in his regimentals ; and without vanity (for I am 
above it), he appeared as handsome a fellow as ever 
wore a military dress. As he entered, he made Miss 
Wilmot a modest and distant bow, for he was not as 
yet acq^uainted with the change which the eloquence 
of his mother had wrought in his favour. But no 
decorums could restrain the impatience of his blush- 
ing mistress to be- forgiven. Her tears, her looks, 
all contributed to discover the real sensations of her 
heart, for having forgotten her former promise, and 
having suffered herself to be deluded by an impoa- 
ter. My son appeared amazed at her condescension, 
and could scarcely believe it real. "Sure, madam," 
cried he, "this is but deltision I I can never have 
merited thisl To be blessed thus is to be too 
happy." "No, sir," replied she: "I have been 
deceived, basely deceived, else nothing could have 
ever made me unjust to my promise. You know 
my friendship, you have long known It ; but forget 
what I have done, and as you once had my warmest 
vows of constancy, you shall now have them re- 
peated : and be assured, that if your Arabella can- 
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not be yours, she sliall never be another's." And no 
other's you shall be," cried Sir WilHam, " if I have 
any influence with your father." 

This hint was suflcient for my son Moses, who 
immediately flew to the inn where the old gentleman 
was, to inform him of every circumstance that had 
happened. But in the mean time the 'Squire, per- 
ceiving that he was on every side undone, now 
finding that no hopes were left from flattery and 
dissimulation, concluded that his wisest way would 
be to turn and iace his pursuers. Thus, laying aside 
all shame, he appeared the open hardy villain, " I 
find, then," cried he, " that I am to expect no jus- 
tice here ; but I am resolved it shall be done me. 
You shall know, sir," turning to Sir William, "I 
ani no longer a poor dependent upon your favours. 
I scorn them. Nothing can keep Miss Wilmot's for- 
tune from me, which, I thank her father's assiduity, 
is pretty large. The articles and a bond for her 
fortune are signed, and safe in my possession. It 
was her fortune, not her person that induced me to 
wish for this match ; and possessed of the one, let 
who will take the other." 

This was an alarming blow. Sir William was 
sensible of the justice of his claims, for he had been 
instrumental in drawing up the marriage articles 
himself Miss WUmot, therefore, perceiving that 
her fortune was irretrievably lost, turning to my 
son, she asked if the loss of her fortune could lessen 
her value to him? "Though fortune," said she, 
"is out of my power, at least I have my heart to 
give." 
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"And that, madam," cried her real loTer, "was 
indeed all that you ever had to give ; at least all 
that I ever thought worth the acceptance. And I 
now protest, my Arabella, hy all that's happy, your 
want of fortune thia moment increases my pleasure, 
as it serves to convince my sweet girl of my sin- 
cerity." 

Mr. Wdmot now entering, he seemed not a little 
pleased at the danger his daughter had just escaped, 
and readily consented to a dissolution of the match. 
But finding that her fortune, which was secured to 
Mr. Thornhill by bond, would not be given up, no- 
thing could exceed his disappointment. He now 
saw that his money must all go to enrich one who 
had no fortune of his own. He conld hear his being 
a rascal, but to want an equivalent to his daughter's 
fortune was wormwood. He sat therefore for some 
minutes employed in the most mortifying specula- 
tions, till Sir WiUiam attempted to lessen his anx- 
iety. "I must confess, sir," cried he, "that your 
present disappointment does not entirely displease 
me. Your immoderate passion for wealth is now 
justly punished. But though the young lady cannot 
be rich, she has still a competence sufficient to give 
content. Here you see an honest young soldier, 
who is willing to take her without fortune : they 
have long loved each other ; and for the friendship 
I bear his father, my interest shall not be wanting 
in his promotion. Leave then that ambition which 
disappoints you, and for once admit that happiness 
which courts your acceptance." 

" Sir Wniiam," repHed the old gentleman, " be 
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assured I never yet forced her ineliiiatioiig, nor will 
I now. If she still contimiea to love this young 
gentleman, let her have him with all my heart. 
There is still, thank Heaven, some fortune left, and 
your promise will make it something more. Only 
let my old friend here (meaning me) give me a 
promise of settling six thousand pounds upon my 
girl if ever he should come to his fortune, and I am 
ready this night to be the first to join them toge- 
ther." 

As it now remained with me to make the young 
couple happy, I readHy gave a promise of making 
the settlement he required, which from one who 
had such little expectations as I, was no great 
favour. We had now, therefore, the satisfaction of 
seeing them fly into each other's arms in a trans- 
port. " After all my misfortunes," cried my son 
George, " to be thus rewarded I Sure this is more 
than I could have presumed to hope for. To be 
possessed of all that's good, and after such an inter- 
val of pain r My warmest wishes could never rise 
so high 1" 

"Yes, my Gieorge," returned his lovely bride, 
" now let the wretch take my fortune ; since you 
are happy without it, so am I. what an exchange 
have I made from the basest of men to the dearest, 
bestl Let him enjoy our fortune, I now can be 
happy even in indigence," " And I promise you," 
cried the 'Squire, with a malicious grin, "that I 
shall be very happy with what you despise." 
"Hold, hold, sir," cried Jenkinson, "there are two 
words to that bargain. As for that lady's fortune, 
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sir, joa shall never touch a single stiver of it. 
Pray, your honour, continued he to Sir William, 
" can the 'Sc[uire have this lady's fortune if he be 
married to another?" "How can yon make such 
a simple demand ?" replied the baronet : " undoubt- 
edly he cannot." " I am sorry for that," cried Jen- 
kinson; "for as this gentleman and I have been 
old fellow-sporters, I have a friendship for him. 
But I must declare, well as I love him, that his 
contract is not worth a tobacco-stopper, for he is 
married already." " Youlielikearaseal," returned 
the 'Squire, who seemed roused by this insult ; " I 
never was legally married to any woman." 

" Indeed, begging your honour's pardon," replied 
the other, " you were ; and I hope you will show a 
proper .return of friendship to your own honest 
Jeoldnson, who brings you a wife ; and if the com- 
pany restrain their curiosily a few minutes, they 
shall see her," So saying, he went off with his 
usual celerity, and left us all unable to form any 
probable conjecture as to his design.' "Ay, let 
Mm go," cried the 'Squire; "whatever else I may 
have done, I defy him there. I am too old now to 
be frightened with squibs." 

"I am surprised," said the baronet, "what the 
fellow can intend by this. Some low piece of 
humour, I suppose." "Perhaps, sir," replied I, 
" he may have a more serious meaning. For when 
we reflect on the various schemes this gentleman 
has laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some one, 
more artful than the rest, has been found able to 
deceive Mm. When we consider what numbers he 
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has ruined, how many parenis now feel with afi- 
gaish the infamy and the contamination which he 
has hrought into their families, it would not surprise 
me if some one of them — Amazement ! Do I see 
my lost daughter ? Do I hold her ? It is, it is my 
life, my happiness. I thought thee lost, my Olivia, 
yet still I hold thee — and still thou shalt hve to 
bless me." The warmest transports of the fondest 
lover were not greater than mine, when I saw him 
introduce my child, and held my daughter in my 
arms, whose silence only spoke her raptures. 

" And art thou returned to me, my darhng," cried 

I, '"to be my comfort in age!" "That she is," 

cried Jenkinson, " and make much of her, for she 
is your own honourable child, and as honest a 
woman aa any in the whole room, let the other be 
who she wUl. And as for you, 'Squire, as sure as 
you stand there, this young lady is your lawful 
wedded wife. And to convince you that I speak 
nothing but the truth, here is the Hcense by which 
you were married together." So saying, he put the 
license into the baronet's hands, who read it, and 
found it perfect in every respect. "And now, gen- 
tlemen," continued he, " I find you are surprised 
at all this ; but a few words will explain the diffi- 
culty. That there 'Squire of renown, for whom I 
have a great friendship (but that's between our- 
selves), has often employed me in doing odd little 
things for him. Among the rest he commissioned 
me to procure him a false heense and a false priest, 
order to deceive this young lady. But as I -was 
very much his friend, what did I do, but went Mid 
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got a true license and a true priest, aod married them 
MOth as fast as the cloth could make them. Per- 
haps you'll think it was generosity that made me 
do all this : but no ; to my shame I confess it, my 
only design was to keep the license, and let the 
'Sq^uire know that I could prove it upon him when- 
ever I thought proper, and so make him come down 
whenever I wanted money." A burst of pleasure 
now seemed to fill the whole apartment; our joy 
reached even to the common room, where the pri- 



And shook tlieir chains 

In transport and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and 
even Olivia's cheek seemed flushed with pleasure. 
To be thus restored to reputation, to friends and 
fortune at once, was a rapture sufficient to stop the 
progress of decay, and restore former health and 
vivacity. But perhaps among all there was not one 
who felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still holding the 
dear loved child in my arms, I asked my heart if 
these transports were not delusion. "How could 
you," cried I, "taming to Mr. Jenkinson, "how 
could yon add to my miseries by the story of her 
death ? But it matters not ; my pleasures at finding 
her again is more than a recompense for the pain." 

" As to your question," replied Jenkinson, " that 
is easily answered. I thought the only probable 
means of freeing you from prison, was by submit- 
ting to the 'Squire, and consenting to his marriage 
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with the otKer young lady. But these you had vowed 
never to grant while your daughter was living; 
there was iJierefore no other method to bring things 
to hear, hut hy persuading you that she was dead. 
I prevailed on your wife to join in the deceit, and we 
have not had a fit opportunity of undeceiving you 
tin now." 

Iq the whole assembly there now appeared ouly 
two faces that did not glow with transport. Mr. 
Thomhill's assurance had entirely forsaken him : 
he now saw the guif of infamy and want before him, 
and trembled to take the plunge. He therefore fell 
on his knees before his uncle, and in a voice of 
piercing misery, implored eompassioiL Sir William 
was going to spurn him away, but at vaj request 
he raised him, and, after pausing a few moments, 
" Thy vices, crimes, and ingratitude," cried he " de- 
Berve no tenderness; yet thou shalt not be entirely 
forsaken — a bare competence shall be supplied to 
support the wants^f life, but not its follies. This 
young !ady, thy wife, shall be put in possession of 
a third part of that fortune which once was thine, 
and from her tenderness alone thou art to expect 
any extraordinary supplies for the future." He 
was going to express his gratitude for such kandneas 
in a set speech ; but the baronet prevented him, by 
bidding him not to aggravate his meanness, which 
was already but too apparent. He ordered him at 
the same time to begone, and from all his former 
domestics to choose one, such as he should think 
proper, which was aU that should be granted to 
attend him. 

11* 
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As soon as he left us, Sir William very politely 
stepped up to hia new niece with a smile, and wished 
her joy. Hia example was followed by Miss Wilmot 
aad her father. My wife too kissed her daughter 
with much affection, as, to use her own expression, 
she was now made an honest woman of. Sophia 
and Moses followed in turn, and even our benefactor 
Jenkinson desired to be admitted to that honour. 
Our satisfaction seemed scarcely capable of increase 
Sir Wniiam, whose greatest pleasure was in doing 
good, now look round with a countenance open as 
the 3un, and saw nothing but joy in the looks of all 
except that of my daughter Sophia, who, for some 
reasons we could not comprehend, did not seem 
perfectly satisfied, " I think, now," cried he, with 
a snule, " that all the corppany except one or two 
seem perfectly happy. There only remains an act 
of justice for me to do. You are sensible, sir," con- 
tinued he, turning to me, " of the obhgations we 
both owe Mr. Jenkinson, and it is but just we 
should both reward him for it. Miss Sophia will, I 
am sure, make tiirri very happy, and he shall have 
from me five hundred pounds as her fortune : and 
upon this I am sure they can live very comfortably 
together. Come, Miss Sophia, what say you to 
this match of my making. Will you have him?" 
My poor girl seemed almost sinking into her 
mother's arms at this hideous proposal. " Have 
him, sir!" cried she faintly: "No, sir, never!" 
" What 1" cried he again, " not have Mr, Jenkinson, 
your benefactor, a handsome young fellow, with 
five hundred pounds, and good expectations?" "I 
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beg, sir," retamed she, scarcely able to speak, "that 
you'll desist, and not make me so very wretched." 
"Was ever such obstinacy known?" cried he again 
" To refuse a man whom the family have such infi- 
nite obligations to, who has preserved your sister, 
and who has five hundred pounds I "What, not 
have him?" "No, sir, never," replied she an- 
grily; "I'd sooner die first." " If that be the case, 
then," cried he, " if you will not have him — I 
think I must have you myself." And so saying, 
he caught her to his breast with ardour. " My 
loveliest, my moat sensible of girls," cried he, "how 
could you ever think your own Burchell could de- 
ceive you, or that Sir William Thomhill could ever 
cease to admire a mistress that loved him for him- 
self alone? I have for some years sought for a 
woman, who, a stranger to my fortune, could think 
that I had merit as a man. After having tried in 
vain, even amongst the pert and the ugly, how 
great at last must be my rapture to have made a con- 
quest over such sense and such heavenly beauty !" 
Then turning to Jenkinson ; " As I cannot, sir, 
part with this young lady myself, for she has taken 
a fancy to the cut of my face, all the recompense I 
can make is to give you her fortune ; and you may 
call upon my steward to-morrow for five hundred 
pounds." Thus, we had all our compliments to re- 
peat, and Lady Thomhill underwent the same round 
of ceremony that her sister had done before. In 
the mean time, Sir William's gentleman appeared to 
tell us that the equipages were ready to carry us to 
the inn, where every thing was prepared for our re- 
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ceptioa. My wife and I led the van, and left those 
gloomy mansions of sorrow. The generous baronet 
ordered forty pounds to be distributed among the 
prisoners, and Mr, Wilmot, induced by bis example, 
gave half that sum. We were received below by 
the shouts of the villagers, and I saw and shook by 
thehand two or three of my honest parishioners, who 
were among the number. They attended us to our 
inn, where a sumptuous entertainment was provided, 
and coarser provisions were distributed in great 
quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the 
^ternation of pleasure and pain which they had sus- 
tained during the day, I asked permission to with- 
draw ; and leaving the company in the midst of their 
mirth, as soon as I found myself alone, I poured out 
my heart in gratitude to the' Giver of joy as well as 
of sorrow, and then slept undisturbed till morning. 
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CHAPTEK XXXII. 

THB ooKCLneiON. 

The next morning as soon as I awaked I found my 
eldest son sitting by my bedside, who came to in- 
crease my joy witli another turn of fortune in my 
favour. First having released me from the settle- 
ment that I had made the day before in his favour, 
lie let me know that my merchant who had failed 
iu town was arrested at Antwerp, and there had 
given up effects to a much greater amount than what 
was due to his creditors. My boy's generosity 
pleased me almost as much as this unlooked-for 
good fortune; but I had some doubts whether I 
ought in justice to accept his offer. While I was 
pondering upon this, Sir William entered the room, 
to whom I communicated my doubts. His opinion 
was, that aa my son was already possessed of a very 
affluent fortune by his marriage, I might accept his 
offer without any hesitation. His business, however, 
was to inform me, that as he had the night before 
sent for the licenses, and expected them every hour, 
he hoped that I would not refuse my assistance in 
making all the company happy that morning. A 
footman entered while we were speaking, to tell us 
that the messenger was returned ; and as I was by 
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this time ready, I went down, where I found tbe 
whole- company as merry as affluence and innocence 
could make them. However, as they were now pre- 
paring for a very solemn ceremony, their laughter 
entirely displeased me. I told them of the grave, 
becoming, and sublime deportment they should as- 
sume upon this mystical occasion, and read them two 
homilies, and a thesis of my own composing, in order 
to prepare them. Yet they still seemed perfectly re- 
fractory and ungovernable. Even as we were going 
along to church, to which I led the way, all gravity 
had quite forsaken them, and I waa often tempted to 
turn back in indignation. In church a new dilemma 
arose, which promised no easy solution. This was, 
which couple should be married first. My son's 
bride warmly insisted that Lady Thornhill (that was 
to be) should take the lead : but this the other re- 
fused with equal ardour, protesting she would not 
be guilty of such rudeness for the world. The argu- 
ment was supported for some time between both 
witii equal obstinacy and good-breeding. But as I 
stood all this time with my book ready, I was at last 
quite tired of the contest ; and shutting it, " I per- 
ceive," cried I, " that none of you have a mind to be 
married, and I t hink we had as good go back again ; 
for I suppose there will be no business done here to- 
day," This at once reduced them to reason. The 
baronet and his lady were first married, and then my 
son and his lovely partner. 

I had previously that morning given orders that 
a coach should be sent for my honest neighbour 
Flamborough and his femily; by which meana, 
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upon our return to the inn, we had the pleasure of 
finding the two Miss Flaniboroughs alighted before 
us. Mr. Jenkinson gave his hand to the eldest, and 
my son Moses led up the other (and I have since 
found that he has taken a real liking to the girl, and 
my consent and bounty he shall have, whenever he 
thinks proper to demand them). "We were no sooner 
returned to the inn, but numbers of mj parishioners, 
hearing of ray success, came to congratulate me : 
but among the rest were those who rose to rescue 
me, and whom I formerly rebuked with such sharp- 
ness. I told the story to Sir William, my son-in- 
law, who went out and reproved them with great 
severity; but finding them quite disheartened by 
his harsh reproof^ he gave them half a guinea a-pieee 
to drink his health, and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a very genteel 
entertainment, which was dressed by Mr, Thorn- 
hill's cook. And it may not he improper to observe 
with respect to that gentleman, that he now resides, 
in quality of companion, at a relation's house, being 
very well liked, and seldom sitting at the side table, 
except when there is no room at the other ; for they 
make no stranger of him. His time is pretty much 
taken up in keeping his relation, who is a little 
melancholy, in spirits, and in learning to blow the 
French horn. My eldest daughter, however, still 
remembers him with regret ; and she has even told 
me, though I make a secret of it, that when he re- 
forms she may be brought to relent. But to return, 
for I am not apt to digress thus ; when we were to 
sit down to dinner our ceremonies were going to be 
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renewed. Tlie question was, whether my eldest 
daughter, as being a matron, should not sit above 
the two young brides ; but the debate was cut short 
by my son George, who proposed that the company 
should ait indiscriminately, every gentleman by his 
lady. This was received with great approbation by 
all, excepting my wife, who, I could perceive, was 
not perfectly satisfied, as she expected to have had 
the pleasure of sitting at the head of the table, and 
carving the meat for all the company. But, not- 
withstanding this, it is impossible to describe our 
good-humour. I can't say whether we had more 
wit among us now than usual ; but I am certain we 
had more laughing, which answered the end as well. 
One jest I particularly remember : old Mr. Wilmot 
drinking to Moses, whose head was turned another 
way, my son replied, " Madam, I thank you." Upon 
which the old gentleman, winking upon the rest of 
the company, observed, that he was thinking of his 
mistress: at which jest I thought the two Miss 
Flamboroughs would have died with laulihing. As 
soon as dinner was over, according to my old cus- 
tom, I requested that the table might be taken away, 
to have the pleasure of seeing all my family assem- 
bled once more by a cheerful fireside. My two httle 
ones sat upon each knee, the rest of the company 
by their partners. I had nothing now on this side 
of the grave to wish for ; aU my cares were over ; 
my pleasure was unspeakable. It now only remain- 
ed, that my gratitude in good fortune should exceed 
my former submission in adversity. 
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AtTTHOE OP EA^ELAS, ETa 



This giant of literature was bom on the 18th of 
September, 1709, at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, at 
which place his father carried on the business of a 
bookseller. Our author received the rudiments of 
bis education at Lichfield Grammar-school, where he 
surpassed all his schoolfellows in learning. In 1725, 
he was removed to a school at Stourbridge ; and in 
1728, he entered Pembroke College. His principal 
reputation at the univexsitj aiose from his Latin 
compositions ; else he paid little attention to hia 
studies. Shortly after the death of his father, John- 
eon accepted the situation of usher at the free-school 
of Market Bosworth ; but this situation he found so 
irksome, that he went to reside at Birmingham, 
where he translated for a bookseller Lobo's Voyage 
to Abyssinia, and for this his first prose work he re- 
ceived five guineas. In 1735, he married Mrs. 
Porter, a widow, by whom he acquired about £800, 
with which he attempted to establish a boarding- 
school near Lichfield ■ he only, however, obtained 
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three pupils, one of wliom was the celebrated David 
Garrick. 

Johnson DOW determined on trying his fortune in 
London ; and atwordinglj, in 1737, he set out for 
the metropolis, in company with Garrick. He en- 
deavoured to obtain employment from the book- 
sellers ; one of whom took the liberty to inform him 
he "had better buy a. porter's knot, than attempt to 
get his livelihood as an author."* In March 1738, 
he appeared as a contributor to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and soon after published his Loudon, a 
poem, which produced him ten guineas. As his only 
means of subsistence, he continued his contributions 
to the magazine ; until, in 1740, lie began to com- 
pose the parliamentary speeches, which, being then 
deemed a breach of privilege, were published under 
the fiction of Debates in the Senate of Magna 
Lilhputia.f 

" According to Mr. Cumberland, duriog his first pfaj in Lon- 
don, Johnson Bubaisted for a considerable space of time on two- 
pence-halfpenny per day. 

t It was Boarcely known that Johnson was the aothor of the 
debates, nntil ha ayowed the fact at a party at which Mr. Wed- 
derbum, Dr. Francis and others were present. Cr. Francis having 
declared that one of Mr. Rtt's speeches was Bnperior to any of 
the orations of Demosthenes, Johnson calmly esclaimed, " That 
speech I wrote in a garret in Eseter Street ! I liad never been in 
the gallery of the House of Commons but once. Cave and his 
aasistaits brought away the subject of discussion, the names of 
the speakers, the sides they took, the order in which they rose, 
together with notes of the arguments, all which were commnni- 
cated to me, and I then composed the speeches in the form whirii 
they now have in the parliamentary debates. " " The company 
(says Boswell) stared at each other in silent amaze, and then be- 
rtowed on JuJmson their lavish e 
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In 1 744, he puljlished his excellent Life of Savage, 
and three yeaia afterwards, addressed his plan for 
an English Dictionary to the earl of Chesterfield, 
which he stipulated with the booksellers to complete 
in three years for £1575. In 1749, he pubhshed 
his beautifiil poem of The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
for -which he only received five guineas.* In 1750, 
the first number of the Eambler appeared, which 
work be completed in 1752.f In 1753, he began to 
write for the Adventurer; and in 1756, his cele- 
brated Dictionary was published in two folio volumes, 
as the work of Samuel Johnson, M.A., that degree 
having been previously obtained from Oxford, 
through the kindness of his friend Mr. Warton. 

"Sic Walter Scott says: "The Vanity of Human Wishes hu 
of(«n extracted tears from those whose eyee wander dry over 
pages profeaaedlf sentimental." And Lord Byron observes on 
theEame saliject ; "Head Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes, 
"Ks a grand poem— and so (rue/— trne as the Wth of Juvenal 
himself. The lapse~of ages changes all things— time— language 
—the earth — the bounds of the sea — the stars of the sky, aod 
everything about, around, and underneath man, eicept man 
himself, who has always been, and always will be, an unlnoky 
fellow. The inSnita variety of lives conduct but to death, and 
the infinity of wishes lead but to disappointment." 

Mr. Lockhart mentions, ia his Life of Sir Walter Scott, that 
the great novelist frequently remarked that he derived more 
plessate from reading The Vanity of Human Wishes, and London, 
than from any other poetical compositions he conld mention. 
"And I think (continues that inestimable biographer) I never saw 
his countenance more indicative of high admiration than vihile 
reciting aloud from those masterly productions.'' 

t Many of the characters in the Rambler are said to bs drawn 
from life, particularly that of Proapero, frora Garrick, a satire 
(though applicable) which the actor never forgave. 
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In 1757 he was offered, but declined takiag ordera, 
a churcb-living of considerable value ; and in 1758, 
he commenced the Idler, which was continued till 
1760. 

The death of his mother in 1769, led to the pro- 
duction of Easselas, Prince of Abyssinia, which 
Johnson wrote for the express purpose of defraying 
the expense of her funeral. He received for the 
copy £100, and £25 when it came to the second 
edition.* Eulogy on a work which is ao well 
known in our own country, and has been translated 
into most, if not all of the modem languages, would 
be superfluous ; but the following notice of Easselas, 
by Boswell, will be read with pleasure: 

" Thia tale, with all the charms of oriental iQiagery, and all 
the force and beauty of which the English langn^ is capable, 
leads us through the most important scenea of human life, and 
shows us Ihat this stage of our being is full of ' vanity and 
vexation of spirit.' To those who look no ferther than the 
present life, or who maintain that human nature has not fallen 
from the state in which it was created, ihe instruction of this 
Bnblime story will be of no avail. But they who think justly 
and ffeel wifii strong sensibility will listen with eagemeea and 
admiration to ite truth and wisdom. 

"It may be considered aa a more enlarged and more deeply 
philosophical discourse in prose, upon the interesting truth, 
which, in his Vanity of Human Wishes, he had so succeasftilly 
enforced in verse. 

"The fund of thinking which this work contains is such that 
ahnoat every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long medi- 
tation. I am not satisfied if a year passes without my having 

° Johnson told Sir Joehua Reynolds that he composed Easselas 
In the evenings of one week, sent it to press in portions as it 
was written, and had never since read it over. 
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read it through ; and at every pernaal, my admiration of tha 
mind which produced it is so highly raised, that I can scarcely 
believe that 1 had the hoaor of enjoying the intimacy of such a 

" I restrain myself from quoting passages ttom this escellont 
work, or OTOQ referring to them, because Ishould not know what 
to select, or rather what to omit 

" Notwithstanding my high admiration of Easselas, I will not 
maintain that the ' morbid melancholy' in Johnson's constitution 
may not, perhaps, have made life appear to him more insipid and 
nnhappythanitgenerallyis; for I am sure that be had less enjoy- 
ment from it than I have. Tet, whatever additional shade hia 
own particular sensations may have thrown on hia representation 
of life, attentive jabservation and close inquiry have convinced me 
that there is too much reality in the gloomy picture. The truth, 
however, is, that we judge of the happiness and misery of life 
diffijrentiy at difierent times, according to the state of oar change- 
able frame. I always remember a remark made to mo by a 
Turkish lady educated in Erauce : ' Ma foi Monsieur, wtre bon. 
heur depend de la fagon que notre sang circuk.' This I have 
learned from a pretty hard courseof experience, and would, from 
sincere benevolence, impress upon all who honour this boot with 
ft perusal, that, until a steady conviction is obtained, that the 
present life is an imperfect state, and only a passage to a better, 
if we comply with the divine scheme of progressive improve, 
ment; and also that it is a part of the mysterious plan of Provi- 
dence that intellectual beings must ' be made perfect through 
suffering ;' there will be a continual recurrence of disappointment 
and uneasiness. But if we walk with hope in the ' mid-day sun' 
of revelation, our tejnper and disposition will be such that the 
comforts and enjoyments in our way will be relished, while we 
patiently support the inconveniences and pains." 

In 1762, Johnson accepted, with reluctance, a 

pension of £300 per annum ; and in 1764-5 ho was 

engaged in preparing his edition of Shakspeare. 

In 1767, he had the honour of a personal interview 

1* 
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■with George tlie Third, and about the same period 
he was introduced to the house of Mr. Thrale, at 
Streatham. In 1 773, he took a tour to the Hebrides ; 
in 1775, he published an account of his journey; 
and in the same year he received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Oxford. In 1779, 
he undertook, for £210, to write the Lives of the 
Poets, which he completed in 1781. In the same 
year his friend Mr. Thrale died, who left him a 
legacy of £200. In 1783, he was seized with a 
paralytic stroke, which, for some time, rendered him 
speechless. He gradually grew worse, and it was 
evident to his physician that his end was fast ap- 
proaching. On being told that nothing but a miracle 
could save him, he observed : " Then I will take no 
more physic, not even my opiates ; for I have prayed 
that I may render up my soul to God unclouded." 
His aversion to the prospect of death operated so 
strongly, that it was some time before he could be 
prevailed on to make his wil!, or even to hear the 
subject mentioned with patience. As his end drew 
near, he expressed his firm behef in the Christian 
rehgion, and grew gradually calmer; and at length 
he expired on the 13th of December, 1785, in the 
75th year of his age. He was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and a monument has since been erected 
to his memory in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

As an author, Johnson was more distinguished 
than any other literary character which this country 
ever produced. His great works, and those on which 
his reputation chiefly rests, are his Dictionary, 
Eambler, Lives of the Poets, and Easselas. In 
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his Basselas and his Eambler he ia in his peculiar 
dement. 

Of the Doctor's general character, Bishop Gleig 
has drawn an able summary, who says : " Without 
claiming for Johnson the highest place among his 
contemporaries, we may use his own expression, 
'that he brought more mind to every subject, and 
had a greater variety of knowledge ready for all occa- 
sions than almost any other man.' Though re!%ious 
to superstition, he was in every other respect so re- 
markably incredulous, that Hogarth said, while 
Johnson firmly believed the Bible, he seemed deter- 
mined to believe nothing else. The same energy 
which was displayed in his literary productions, 
was exhibited also in his conversation, which was 
various, striking, and instructive. But he had a 
roughness in his manner which subdued the saucy, 
and terrified the meek : it was only, however, in his 
manner ; for no man was more beloved than John- 
son, and his works wOl be read with veneration for 
their author, as long as the language in which they 
are written shall be understood." 

Johnson's figure was large, robust, and unwieldy 
from corpulency. His appearance was rendered 
strange and somewhat uncouth by sudden emotions, 
which appeared to be involuntary and convulsive. 
He had the use of only one eye, yet his visual per- 
ceptions, as far as they extended, were uncommonly 
quick and accurate. In his dress he was singularly 
slovenly ; and so morbid was his temperament, that 
he never enjoyed the free and vigorous use of hia 
limbs. 
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The flattery of fiienda, and the homage paid to 
his abilities, made him dictatorial, arrogant, and rude, 
and cauised him sometimes to exceed the bounds of 
politeness; but when he discovered that he had 
given real cause for offence, he was always ready to 
make reparation. " But there was no occasion (said 
Bishop Howe) that Johnson should teach us to 
dance, to make a bow, or to turn a compliment : he 
could teach us better things." 

Dr. Johnson was above equivocatioE, and scorned 
to convey the language of truth, however unpleasant 
to those who heard him, by any of those circumlo- 
cutory channels which are the medium of discussion 
in polite society. Laconic and sensible in his conver- 
sation, he despised verbosity amd frivolity in others. 
He was fond of good living and good company. 
"Many a day did he fast (says Mr. Boswell), many 
a year did he refrain from wine ; but when he did 
eat, it was voraciously ; when he did drink, it was 
copiously." No man, however, possessed more of 
the milk of human kindness ; was more ready lo 
assist distress; or conferred a benefit in a more 
generous and delicate manner. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DBSCBIPXION O 



Ye who listen witli credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of 
hope ; who expect that age wdl perform the prom- 
ises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present 
day win be supplied by the morrow ; attend to the 
history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. 

Easselas was ike fourth son of the mighty, em- 
peror, in whose dominions the father of waters 
begins his course ; whose bounty pours down the 
streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid 
zone, Rasselas was confined in a private palace, with 
the other sons and daughters of Abyssinian royalty, 
tOl the order of succession should call him to the 
throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of anti- 
quity had destined for the residence of the I 
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ian princes, was a spacioua valley in tlie kingdom 
of Amliara, surrounded on every side by moun- 
tains, of which the summits overhung the middle 
part. The only passage by which it could be en- 
tered, was a cavern that passed under a rock, of 
■which it has long been disputed whether it was the 
■work of nature or of human industry. The outle-t. 
of the cavern was concealed by a thick wood, and 
the mouth which opened into the valley was closed 
with gates of iron, forged by the artificers of ancient 
days, so massy that no maa without the help of en- 
gines could open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side rivulets de- 
scended that filled all the valley with verdure and 
fertility, and formed a lake in the middle inhabited 
by fish of every spedes, and frequented by every 
fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water. This lake discharged its superfluities by a 
stream which entered a dark cleft of the mountain 
on the northern side, and feU with dreadful noise 
from precipice to precipice till it was heard no 
more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of tlie brooks were diversified with 
flowers; every blast shook spices from the rocks, 
and every month dropped fruits upon the ground. 
All animals that bite the grass, or browse the shrubs, 
whether wild or tame, wandered in this extensive 
circuit, secured from beasts of prey by the moun- 
tains which confined them. On one part were 
flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, on another 
all the beaste of chase frisking in the lawna : the 
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Sprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, the sabtle 
monkey iktlicking in the trees, and the solemn ele- 
phant reposing in the shade. All the diversities of 
the world were brought together, the blessings of 
nature were collected, and its evils extracted and 
excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supphed its inhab- 
itants with the necessaries of life, and all delights 
and superfluities were added at the annual visit 
which iiie emperor paid his children, when the iron 
gate was opened to the sound of music; and during 
eight days every one that resided in the valley was 
required to propose whatever might contribute to 
make seclusion pleasant, to fill up the vacancies of 
attention, and lessen the tediousness of time. Every 
desire was immediately granted. All the artificers 
of pleasure were called to gladden the festivity; 
the musicians exerted the power of harmony, and 
the dancers showed their activity before the princes, 
in hopes that they should pass their hves in this 
blissful captivity, to which those only were admitted 
whose performance was thought able to add novelty 
to luxury. Such was the appearance of security 
and dehght which this retirement afforded, that they 
to whom it was new always desired that it might 
be perpetual : and as those, on whom the iron gate 
Lad once been closed, were never suffered to return, 
the effect of longer experience could not be known. 
Thus every year produced new schemes of delight, 
and new competitors for imprisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised about 
thirty paces above the sur&ce of the lake. It was 
1* 
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divided into many squares or courts, built with 
greater or leas magnificence, according to the rank 
of those for whom they were designed. The roofs 
were turned into arches of massy stone joined by a 
cement that grew harder by time, and the building 
stood from century to century, deriding the solstitial 
rains and ecLuinoctial hurricanes, without need of 
reparation. 

This house, which was so large aa to be fully 
known to none but some ancient officers wlio suc- 
cessively inherited the secrets of the place, was built 
as if suspicion herself had dictated the plan. To 
every room there was an open and secret passage, 
every square had a communication with the rest, 
either from the upper stories by private galleries, or 
by subterranean passages from the lower apartments. 
Many of the columns had unsuspected cavities, in 
which a long race of monarchs had deposited their 
treasures. They then closed up the opening with 
marble, which was never to be removed but in the 
utmost exigencies of the kingdom; and recorded 
their accumulations in a book which was itself con- 
cealed in a tower not entered but by the emperor, 
attended by the prince who stood next in succes- 
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DISCONTENT or RASSBLJia IN IHB HAPPY TALLBT, 

Here the sons and daughters of Abyssinia lived 
only to know the soft vieiaaitudes of pleasure and 
repose, attended by all that were skOiiil to delight, 
and gratified with whatever the senses can enjoy. 
They wandered in the gardens of fragrance, and 
slept in the fortresses of security. Every art was 
practised to make them pleased with their own con- 
dition. The sages who instructed them, told them 
of nothing hut the miseries of public life, and de- 
BCribed all beyond the mountains as regions of 
calamity, where discord was always raging, and 
■where man preyed upon man. To heighten their 
opinion of their own felicity, they were daily enter- 
tained with songs, the subject of which was the happy 
valky. Their appetites were excited by frequent 
enumerations of different enjoyments, and revelry 
and merriment was the business of every hour from 
the dawn of morning to the close of even. 

These methods were generally successful ; few of 
the princes had ever wished to enlarge their bounds, 
but passed their lives in the full conviction that they 
had all within their reach that art or nature could 
bestow and pitied those whom fate had excluded 
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&om tiia seat of trancEuillity, as the sport of cliance, 
and the slayes of misery. 

Thus they arose in the morning and lay down at 
night, pleased with each other and with themselves, 
all but Baaselaa, who, in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age, began to withdraw himself from their pas- 
times and assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks 
and silent meditation. He often sat before tables 
covered with luxury, and forgot to taste the dainties 
that were placed before him ; he rose abruptly in 
the midst of the song, and hastily retired beyond 
the sound of music. His attendants observed the 
change, and endeavoured to renew hia love of 
pleasure ; he neglected their, officionsness, repulsed 
their iavitations, and spent day after day on the 
bants of rivulets sheltered with trees, where he 
sometimes listened to the birds in the branches, 
sometimes observed the fish playing in the stream, 
and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and moun- 
tains filled with animals, of which some were biting 
the herbage, and some sleeping among the hushes. 
This singularity of his humour made him much ob- 
served. One of the sages, in whose conversation he 
had formerly delighted, followed Mm secretly, in 
hopes of discovering the cause of his disquiet. Eas- 
selas, who knew not that any one was near him, 
having for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats 
that were browsing among the rocks, began to com- 
pare their condition with his own. 

"What," said he, "makes the difference between 
man, and all the rest of the animal creation? Every 
beast that strays beside me has the same corporeal 
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necessities wifh myself; he is hungry and crops 
the grass, he is thirsty and drinks the stream, his 
thirst and hunger are appeased ; he is' satisfied and 
sleeps; he rises again and is hungry; he is again 
fed and is at rest. I ajn hungry and thirsty like 
him, but when thirst and hunger cease, I am not at 
rest ; I am, like him, pained with want, but am not, 
hke him, satisfied with fulness. The intermediate 
hours are tedious and gloomy ; I long agadu to be 
hungry that I may again quicken my attention. 
The birds peek the berries or the corn, and fly away 
to the groves, where they sit in seeming happiness 
on the branches, and waste their lives in tuning one 
unwearied series of sounds. I likewise can call the 
lutanist and the singer, but the sounds that pleased 
me yesterday weary me to-day, and wHl grow yet 
more wearisome to-morrow. I can discover within 
me, no power of perception which is not glutted 
with its proper pleasure, yet I do not feel myself 
delighted. Man surely has some latent sense, for 
which this place affords no gratification, or he haa 
some desires distinct from sense, which must be sat- 
isfied before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the 
moon rising, walked towards the palace. As he 
passed through the fields, and saw the animals around 
him, "Ye," said he, "are happy, and need not envy 
me that walk thus among you, burthened with my- 
self; nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity; 
for it is not the felicity of man. I have many di* 
tresses from which ye are free ; I fear pain when I 
do not feel it j I sometimes shrink at evils recol- 
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lected, and sometimes start at evils anticipated; 
fiurely the equity of Providence haa balanced pectiliar 
sufferings witli peculiar enjoyments, 

Witii observations like these the prince amused 
himself as lie returned, uttering them with a plain- 
tive voice, yet with a look that discovered him to 
feel some complaisance in his own perspicuity, and 
to receive some solace of the miseries of life, from 
consciousnes of the delicacy with which he felt, and 
the eloquence with which he bewailed them. He 
mingled cheerfully in the diversions of the evening, 
and all rejoiced to find that his heart was lightened. 
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CHAPTEE. III. 



Ow the next day his old instructor, imaginiDg that 
he had now made himself acqualiited with hia dis- 
ease of mind, was in hope of curing it by counsel, 
and ofaciously sought an opportunity of conference, 
which the prince, having long considered him as one 
whoso intellects were exhausted, was not very will- 
ing to afford: " Why," said he, " does this man thua 
obtrude on me ; shall I be never suffered to forget 
those lectures which pleased only while they were 
new, and to become new again must he forgotten?" 
He then walked into the wood, and composed him- 
self to his usual meditations; when, before his 
thoughts had taken any settled form, he perceived 
his pursuer at his side, and was at first prompted by 
his impatience to go hastdy away ; but, being un- 
willing to offend a man whom he had once rever- 
enced and Etni loved, he invited him to sit down 
with him on the hank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, began to lament 
the change which had been lately observed in the 
prince, and to inquire why he eo often retired from 
the pleasures of the palace, to loneliness and sdenee. 
"I fly from pleasure," said the prince, "because 
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pleasure has ceased to please : I am lonely because 
I am miserable, and am unwOling to cloud with my 
presence the happiness of others." " You, sir," 
said the sage, " are the first who has complained of 
misery in the happy valley. I hope to convince 
you that your complaints have no real cause. You 
arc here in full possession of all the emperor of 
Abyssinia can bestow ; here is neither labour to be 
endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here is all 
that labour or danger can procure or purchase, 
liook round and tell me which of your wants is 
without supply : if you want nothing, how are you 
unhappy ?" 

"That I want nothing," said the prince, " or that 
I know not what I want, is the cause of my com- 
plaint; if I had any known want, I should have a 
certain wish ; that wish would excite endeavour, and 
and I should not then repine to see the sun move so 
slowly towards the western mountains, or lament 
when the day breaks and sleep wiU no longer hide 
me from myseE When I see the kids and the 
lambs chasing one another, I fancy that I should be 
happy if I had something to pursue. But possess- 
ing all that I can want, I find one day and one hour 
exactly lite another, except that the latter is still 
more tedious than the former. Let your experience 
inform me how the day may now seem as short as 
in my childhood, while nature was yet fresh, and 
every moment showed me what I never had observed 
before, I have already enjoyed too much ; give me 
something to desire." The old man was surprised 
at this new species of affliction, and knew not what 
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to reply, yet was unwiHiug to be silent. " Sir," 
said be, " if you had seen tbe miseries of tbe world 
you would know how to value your present state." 
"Now," said tbe prince, "you have given me some- 
thing to desire : I shall long to see the miseries of 
the -world, since the sight of them is necessary to 
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OHAPTEE IV. 



At this time the sound of music proclaimed the hour 
of repast, and the conversation was concliuJed. The 
old man went away sufficiently discontedtcd, to find 
that bis reasons had produced the only conclusion 
which they were intended to prevent. But in the 
decline of life, shame and grief are fl short dura- 
tion ; whether it be that we bear easily what we have 
borne long, or that, finding ourselves in age less re- 
garded, we less regard others ; or, that we look with 
slight regard upon afflictions, to which we know 
that the hand of death is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to a widei 
space, conld not speedily quiet his emotions. He 
had been before terrified at the length of life which 
nature promised him, because he considered that in 
B. long time much must be endured : he now rejoiced 
in his youth, because in many years much might be 
done. The first beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the lustre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the desire of doing something, though he knew 
not yet his distinctness, either end or means. He 
was now no longer gloomy and unsocial ; but, con- 
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sidering himself as master of a secret stock of hap- 
piness which he could enjoy only by conceahng it, 
he affected to be busy in all schemes of diversion, 
and endeavored to make others pleased with the 
state of which he himself was weary. But pleasures 
never can be so multiplied or continued, as not to 
leave much of life unemployed ; there were many 
hours, both of the night and day, which he could 
spend without suspicion in solitary thought. The 
load of life was much lightened : he went eagerly into 
the assemblies, because he supposed the frequency 
of his presence necessary to the success of his pur- 
poses ; he retired gladly to privacy, because he had 
now a subject of thought. His chief amusement 
was to pictuie to himself that world which he had 
never seen ; to place himself in various conditions j 
to be entangled in imaginary difficulties, and to be 
engaged in wild adventures ; but his benevolence 
always terminated his projects in the relief of dis- 
tress, the detection of fraud, the defeat of oppression, 
and the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Eas- 
selas. He busied himself so intensely in visionary 
hustle, that he forgot his real solitude ; and, amidst 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of 
human affairs, neglected to consider by what meana 
he should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himself an orphan virgin robbed of her little 
portion by a treacherous lover, and crying after him 
for restitution and redress. So strongly was the 
image impressed upon his mind, that he started up 
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in tte maid's defence, and ran forward to seize the 
plunderer with all the eagerness of real pursuit. 
Fear naturally quickens the flight of guilt, Rasselas 
could not catch the fugitive with his utmost efforts ; 
but, resolving to weary hy perseverance, him whom 
lie could not surpass in speed, he pressed on tUl the 
foot of the mount-ain stopped his course. 

Here he recollected himsel:^ and smiled at his own 
useless impetnosity. Then raising his eyes to the 
mountain, " This," says he, " is the fiital obstacle 
that hinders at once the enjoyment of pleasure, and 
the exercise of virtue. How long is it that my 
hopes and wishes have flown beyond this boundary 
of my life, which yet I never have attempted to 
surmount I" Struck with this reflection, he sat down 
to muse, and remembered that since he first resolved 
to escape from his confinement, the sun had passed 
twice over him in his annual course. He now felt 
a degree of regret with which he had never been 
before acquainted. He considered how much might 
have been done in the time which had passed, 
and left nothing real behind it. He compared twenty 
months with the life of man. "In life," said he, 
" is not to be counted the ignorance of infancy, or 
the imbecility of age. We are long before we are 
able to think, and we soon cease from the power of 
acting. The true period of human existence may 
be reasonably estimated at forty years, of which I 
have mused away the four-and-twentieth part. "What 
I have lost was certain, for I have certainly pos- 
sessed it ; but of twenty months to come who can 
assure me ?" 
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The consciousness of his own foUy pierced him 
deeply, and lie was long l)efore he could be recon- 
ciled to himself "The rest of my time," said he, 
' ' has been lost by the crime or folly of my ancestors, 
and tie absurd institutions of my country ; I remem- 
ber it -witb disgust, yet without remorse : but the 
months that have passed since new light darted into 
my soul, since I formed a scheme of reasonable 
felicity, have been sq^uandered by my own fault. 
I have lost that which can never be restored ; I 
have seen the sun rise and set for twenty months, 
an idle gazer on the light of heaven : in this time 
the birds have left the nest of their mother and com- 
mitted themselves to the woods and to the skies; 
the kid has forsaken the teat, and learned by degrees 
to climb the rocks in quest of independent suste- 
nance. I only, have made no advances, and am 
still helpless and ignorant. The moon, by more 
than twenty changes, admonished me of the flux of 
life ; the stream that roUed before my feet upbraided 
my inactivity. I sat feasting on inteUectual luxury, 
regardless aJike of the examples of the earth, and 
the instruction of the planets. Twenty months are 
passed, who shall restore them?" 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his 
mind ; he passed four months in resolving to lose no 
more time in idle resolves, and was awakened to 
more vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had 
broken a porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot 
be repaired is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Kasselas reproached him- 
self that he had not discovered it, having not known 
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or not considered, bow many useful hints are ob- 
tained by chance, and how often the mind, hurried 
by her own ardor to distant views, neglects the 
truths that lie open before her. He, for a few hours, 
regretted his regret, and from that time bent his 
whole mind upon the means of escaping from the 
valley of happiness. 
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CHAPTER V. 



He now found that it would be very difficult to 
effect that which it was very easy to suppose effected. 
When he looked round about him, he saw himself 
conflned by the bars of nature which had never yet 
been broken, and by the gate, through which none 
that once had passed it, were ever able to return. 
He was now impatient as an eagle in a grate. He 
passed week after week in clambering the moun- 
tains, to see if there were any aperture which the 
bushes might conceal, but found all the summits 
inaccessible by their prominence. The iron gate he 
despaired to open ; for it was not only secured with 
all the power of art, but was always watched by 
successive sentinels, and was by its position exposed 
to the perpetual observation of all the inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were discharged; and, looking 
down at a time when the sun shone strongly upon 
its mouth, he discovered it to be full of broken rocka 
which, though they permitted the stream to flow 
through many narrow passages, would stop any 
body of solid bulk. He returned discouraged and 
dejected ; but having now known the blessing of 
Lope, resolved never to despair. 
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In these fmitlesa searches he spent ten months. 
The time, however, passed cheerfully away : in the 
morning he rose with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night slept 
sound after his fatigue. He met a thousand amuse- 
ments which beguiled his labour, and diversified his 
thoughts. He discerned the various instincts of 
animals and properties of plants, and found the 
place replete with wonders, of which he proposed to 
solace himself with the contemplation, if he should 
never he able to accomplish his flight ; rejoicing that 
his endeavours, though yet unsuccessful, had snp- 
phed him with a source of inexhaustible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated ; he 
resolved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of 
men. His wish still continued, but his hope grew 
less. He ceased to survey any longer the walls of 
his prison, and spared to search by new toils for 
interstices which he knew could not be found, yet 
determined to keep his design always in view, and 
lay hold on any expedient that time should offer. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

i DISSERTATION OH THE ART OP FLYIHO. 

Among the artiata that had been allured into the 
happy valley, to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent for 
his knowledge of the mechanic powers, who had 
contrived many engines, both of use and recreation. 
By a wheel, which the stream turned, he forced the 
water into a tower, whence it was distributed to all 
the apartments of the palace. He erected a pavilion 
in the garden, around which he kept the air always 
cool by artificial showers. One of the groves appro- 
priated to the ladies, was ventilated by fans,, to 
which the rivulet that ran through it gave a constant 
motion ; and instruments of soft music were placed 
at proper distances, of which some played by the 
impulse of the wind, and some by the power of the 
Btream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, who 
was pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagin- 
ing that the time would come when all his acquisi- 
tions should be of use to him in the open world. 
He came one day to amuse himself in his usual 
manner, and found the master busy in building a 
sailing chariot i he saw that the design was practi- 
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cable on a level surface, and with expressions of 
great esteem solicited its completion. The workman 
was pleased to find himself so much regarded by the 
prince, and resolved to gain yet higher honours. 
"Sir," said he, "yoa have seen but a small part of 
what the mechanic .sciences can perform. I have 
been long of opinion, that iastead of the tardy con- 
veyance of ships and chariots, man might use the 
swifter migration of wings ; that the fields of air 
open to knowledge, and that only ignorance and 
idleness need crawl upon the ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire of passing 
the mountains ; having seen what the mechanist had 
already performed, he was willing to fancy that he 
could do more: yet resolved to inquire further, 
before he suffered hope to afflict him by disappoints 
ment. "I am afraid," said he to the artist, "that 
your imagination prevails over your skill, and that 
you now tell rae rather what yon wish, than what 
you know. Every animal has his element assigned 
him; the birds have the air, and man and beast the 
earth." "So," replied the mechanist, "fishes have 
the water, in which yet beasts can swim by nature, 
and men by art. He that can swim needs not despair 
to fly i to swim is to float in a grosser fluid, and to 
fly is to swim in a subtler. We are only to pro- 
portion our power of resistance to the different 
density of matter through which we are to pass. 
You will be necessarily upborne by the air, if you 
can renew any impulse upon it faster than the air 
can recede from the pressure." 

" But the exercise of swimming," said the prince, 
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"is very laborious; the strongest limbs are soon 
wearied ; I am afraid the act of flying will be yet 
more violent : and wings will be of no great use, 
unless we can ily farther than we can swim." 

" The labour of rising from the ground," said the 
artist, "will be great, as we see it in the heavier 
domestic fowls, but as we mount higher, the earth's 
attraction, and the body's gravity, will be gradually 
diminished, till we shall arrive at a region where 
the man will float in the air without any tendency 
to fell : no care will then be necessary but to move 
forwards, which the gentlest impulse will effect. 
You, sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with what pleasure a philosopher, furnished 
with wings, and hovering in the sky, wouJd see 
the earth, and all its inhabitants rolling beneath 
him, and presenting to him successively, by its 
diurnal motion, all the countries within the same 
parellel. How must it amuse the pendant spec- 
tator to see the moving scene of laud and ocean, 
cities and deserts I To survey with equal security 
the marts of trade, and the fields of battle ; moun- 
tains infested by barbarians, and fruitM regions 
gladdened by plenty and lulled by peace I How 
easily shall we then trace the Nile through all 
his passage ; pass over to distant regions, and ex- 
amine the face of nature from one extremity of the 
earth to the other." 

" All this," said the prince, " is much to be desiredi 
but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe 
in those regions of speculation and tranquillity. I 
have been told, that respiration is difficult upon lofty 
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mountains, yet from these precipices, tHougli so high 
as to produce great tenuity of air, it ia very easy to 
fall ; therefore I suspect, that from any height, where 
life can be supported, there may be danger of too 
quick descent." 

"Nothing," replied the artist, "will ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections must be first over- 
come. If you -wiil favor my project, I will try the 
first flight at my own haaard, I have considered 
the structure of all volant animals, and find the fold- 
ing continuity of the bat's wings most easily accom- 
modated to the human form. Upon this model I 
ehall begin my task to-morrow, and in a year expect 
to tower into the air beyond the malice and pursuit 
of man,_ But I will work only on this condition, 
that the art shall not be divulged, and that you shall 
not require me to make wings for any but our- 
selves." 

"Why," said Easseks, "should you envy others 
so great an advantage? All skQl ought to be es- 
ej^ted for universal good; every man has owed 
raufch to others, and ought to repay the kindness 
that he has received." 

"If men were all virtuous," returned the artist, 
"I should with great alacrity teach them all to fly. 
But what would be the security of the good, if the 
bad could at pleasure invade them from the sky ? 
Against an army sailing through the clouds, neither 
walls, nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any 
security. A flight of northern savages might hover 
in the wiud and light at once, with irresistible vio- 
lence, upon the capital of a fruitful region that was 
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rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat 
of princes, the abode of happiness, might be vio- 
lated by the sudden descent of some of the naked 
nations that swarm on the coast of the southern 
sea," 

The prince promised secreay, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He 
visited the work from time to time, observed its 
progress, and remarked many ingenious contrivances 
to facilitate motion and unite levity with strength. 
The artist was every day more certain that he should 
leave vultures and eagles behind him, and the con- 
tagion of his confidence seized upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and on a morn- 
ing appointed, the maker appeared furnished for 
flight on a little promontory : he waved his pinions 
awhile to gather air, then leaped from his stand, 
and in an instant dropped into the lake. His wings, 
which were of no use in the air, sustained him in 
the water, and the prince drew him to land, half 
dead with terror and vexation. 
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The prince was not mucli afflicted with this disaster, 
having suffered himself to hope for a happier event 
only because he had no other means of escape ia 
view ; he still persisted in his design to leave the 
happy valley by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand; he had no 
prospect of entering into the world; and, notwith- 
standing all his endeavors to support himself, dis- 
content by degrees preyed upon him, and he began 
again to lose his thoughts in sadness, when the rainy 
season, which in these countries is periodical, made 
it inconvenient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more violence 
than had been ever known : the clouds broke on the 
surrounding mountains, and the torrents streamed 
into the plain on every side, till the cavern was too 
narrow to discharge the water. The lake overflowed 
its hanks, and all the level of the valley was covered 
with the inundation. The eminence, on which the 
palace was built, and some other spots of rising 
ground, were all that the eye could now discover. 
The herds and flocks left the pastures, and both the 
wild beasts and the tame retreated to the mountains. 
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Tills imindation confined all the princes to domes- 
tic amusements, and the attention of Kasselas was 
particularly seized by a poem, which Imlac rehearsed, 
upon the varioua conditions of humanity. He com- 
manded the poet to attend him in Ms apartment, and 
recite his verses a second time ; then entering into 
a familiar talk, he thought himself happy in hav- 
ing found a man who knew the world so well, and 
could so skilfuUy paint the scenes of life. He asked 
a thousand questions about things, to which, though 
common to all other mortals, his confinement from 
childhood had kept him a stranger. The poet pitied 
his ignorance, and loved his curiosity, and enter- 
tained him from day to day with novelty and in- 
struction, so that the prince regretted the necessity 
of sleep, and longed till the morning should renew 
his pleasure. 

Aa they were sitting together, the prince com- 
manded Imlac to relate his history, and to t«H by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motives 
induced, to close his life in the happy valley. As 
he was going to begin his narrative, Easselaa was 
called to a concert, and obUged to restrain his curi- 
osity till the evening. 
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s aiSTOBy OF I 



The close of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the only season of diversion and entertain- 
ment, and it was therefore midnight before the music 
ceased, and the princesses retired. Kasselas then 
called for his companion, and required him to begin 
the story of his life. 

" Sir," said Imlac, " my history wiU not be long : 
the life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently 
away, and is very little diversified by events. To 
to talk in pnblic, to think in solitude, to read and 
to hear, to inquire, and to answer inquiries, is the 
business of a scholar. He wanders about the world 
without pomp or terror, and is neither known nor 
valued but by men like himself. 

" I was born in tlie kingdom of Gioima, at no great 
distance from the fountain of the NUe. My father 
was a wealthy merchant, who traded between the 
inland countries of Afiric and the ports of the Eed 
Sea. He was honest, frugal, and diligent, but of 
mean sentiments and narrow comprehension: he 
desired only to be ricli, and to conceal his riches, 
lest lie should be spoiled by the governors of the 
province." 
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"Surely," aaid the prince, "my father imist be 
negligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions 
dares take that which helongs to another. Does he 
not know that kings are accountable for injustice 
permitted aa well as done ? If I were emperor, not 
the meanest of my subj eels should be oppressed with 
impunity. My blood boils when I am told that a 
merchant durst not enjoy hia honest gains, for fear 
of losing them by the rapacity of power. Name the 
governor who robbed the people, that I may declare 
his crimes to the emperor." 

"Sir," said Imlac, "yourardor is the natural effect 
of virtue animated by youth : the time will come 
when you will acquit your father, and perhaps 
hear with less impatience of the governor. Op- 
pression is, in the Abyssinian dominions, neither 
frecinent nor tolerated ; but no form of government 
has been yet discovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination supposes power 
on one part, and subjection on the other; and if 
power be in the hands of men, it will sometimes he 
abused. The vigUance of the supreme magistrate 
may do much, but much wHl still remain undone. 
He can never know all the crimes that are commit- 
ted, and can seldom punish all that he knows," 

"This," said the prince, "I do not understand, 
but I had rather hear thee, than dispute. Contintie 
thy narration." 

" My father," proceeded Imlac, "originally intended 
that I should have no other education than such as 
might qualify me for commerce : and discovering in 
me great strength of memory and quickness of ap- 
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prehension, often declared his hopes that I should 
be some time the richest man in Abyssinia." 

" Why," said the prince, " did thy father desire 
the increase of his wealth, when it was already 
greater than he durst discover or enjoy ? I am un- 
willing to douht thy veracity, yet inconsistencies 
cannot both be true." 

"Inconsistencies," answered Imlac, "cannot both 
be right, but, imputed to man, they may both be 
true. Yet diversity is not inconsistency. My 
father might expect a time of greater security. 
However, some desire is necessary to keep life in 
motion, and ho whose real wants are supplied, must 
admit those of fancy." 

" This," said the prince, " I can in some measure 
conceive, I repent that I interrupted thee," 

"With this hope," proceeded Imlac, "he sent me 
to school ; but when I had once found the delight 
of knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelligence 
and the pride of invention, I began silently to 
despise riches, and determined to disappoint the pur- 
pose of my father, whose grossness of conception 
raised my pity, I was twenty yeara old before his 
tenderness would expose me to the fatigues of travel, 
in which time I had been instructed by successive 
masters in all the literature of ray native country. 
As every hour taught me something new, I lived 
in a continual course of gratiflcations ; but, as I ad- 
vanced towards manhood, I lost much of the rev- 
erence with which I had been used to look on my 
instructors ; because, when the lesson was ended, I 
did not find them wiser or better than common men. 
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" At lengtli my iather resolved to initiate me in 
commercej and opening one of his subterranean 
treasuries, counted out tcu thousand pieces of gold I 
"This, young man,' said he, 'ia the stock with 
which you must negotiate. I began with less than 
the fifth part, and you see how diligence and parsi- 
mony have increased it. This is your own to waste 
or improve. If you squander it by negligence or 
caprice, you must wait for my death before you will 
be rich ; if, in four years, you double your stock, 
we will thenceforward let subordination cease, and 
live together as friends and partners : for he shall 
always be equal with me, who is equally skilled in 
the art of growing rich.' 

" We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the shore of 
the Ked Sea. When I cast my eye on the expanse 
of waters, my heart bounded like that of a prisoner 
escaped. I felt an inextinguishable curiosity kindle 
in my mind, and resolved to snatch this opportunity 
of seeing the manners of other nations, and of learn- 
ing sciences unknown to Abyssinia. 

"I remembered that my father had obUged me 
to the improvement of my stock, not by a promise 
which I ought not to violate, but by a penalty 
which I was at hberty to incut: and therefore de- 
termined to gratify my predonunant desire, and by 
drinking at the fountains of knowledge, to quench 
the thirst of curiosity. 

" As I was supposed to trade without connection 
with my father, it was easy for me to become ac- 
quainted with a master of a ship, and procure a 
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passage to some other country. I had no raotivea 
of choice to regulate my voyage : it was sufficent 
for me that, wherever I wandered, I should see a 
country which, I had not seen before. I therefore 
entered a ship bound for Surat, having left a letter 
for my father, declaring my intention." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



"When I first entered upon tlie world of waters, 
and lost sight of land, I looked round about me 
with pleasing terror, and thinking my soul enlarged 
by the boundless prospect, imagined that I could 
gaze round forever without satiety ; but, in a short 
time, I grew weary of looking on barren uniformity, 
where I could only see again what I had already 
seen. I then descended into the ship, and doubted 
for a while whether all my future pleasures would 
not end like this, in disgust and disappointment 
Yet surely, said I, the ocean and the land are very 
different ; the only variety of water is rest and mo- 
tion, but the earth has mountains and valleys, 
deserts and cities ; it is inhabited by men of different 
customs and contrary opinions ; and I may hope to 
find variety in life though I should miss it in 
nature. 

" With this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amused myself during the voyage, sometimes by 
learning from the sailors the art of navigation, 
which I have never practised, and sometimes by 
fomiing schemes for my conduct in different situa- 
tions, in not one of which I have been ever placed. 
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" I was almost weary of my naval ; 
when we landed safely at Surat, I secured my 
money, and piircliasing some commodities for show, 
joined myself to a caravan that was passing into the 
inland country. My companions, for some reason 
or other, conjecturing that I wa3 rich, and by my 
inquiries and admiration, finding that I was igno- 
rant, considered me as a novice whom they had a 
right to cheat, and who was to learn at the usual 
expense, the art of fraud. They exposed me to the 
theft of servants and the exaction of officers, and 
saw me plundered upon false pretences, without any 
advantages to themselves, hut that of rejoicing in 
the superiority of their own knowledge." 

"Stop a moment," said the prince. "Is there 
such depravity in man, as that he should injure 
another without benefit to himself? I can easily 
conceive that all are pleased with superiority ; but 
your ignorance was merely accidental, which being 
neither your crime nor your folly, could afford them 
no reason to applaud themselves; and the know- 
ledge which they had, and which you wanted, they 
might as effectually have shown by wammg, as by 
betraying you." 

"Pride," said Imlac, "is seldom delicate, it will 
please itself with very mean advantages ; and envy 
feels not its own happiness, but when it may be 
compared with the misery of others. They were 
my enemies, because they grieved to think me rich ; 
and my oppressors, because they delighted to find 
me weak." 

" Proceed," said the prince, " I doubt not of the 
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facts wlucb you relate, but imagine that you impute 
tLem to mistaken motives." 

"In tbia company," said Imlac, "I arrived at 
Agra, the capital of Indostau, the city in wich the 
great Mogul commonly resides. I applied myself 
to the language of the country, and in a few months 
■was ahle to converse with the learned men ; some 
of whom I found morose and reserved, and others 
easy and communicative ; some were unwilling to 
teach another what they had with difficulty learned 
themselves: and some showed that the end of their 
studies was to gain the dignity of instructing. 

" To the tutor of the young princess I recom- 
mended myself so much, that I was presented to the 
emperor as a man of uncommon knowledge. The 
emperor asked me many questions concerning my 
country and my travels; and though T cannot now 
recollect anything that he uttered above the power 
of a common man, he dismissed me astonished at 
his wisdom, and enamoured of his goodness, 

" My credit was now so high, that the merchants, 
with whom I had travelled, apphed to me for recom- 
mendations to the ladies of the coTirt. I was sur- 
prised at their confidence of solicitation, and gently 
reproached them with their practices on the road. 
They heard me with cold indifference, and showed 
no tokens of shame or sorrow. 

" They then urged their recLuest with the offer of 
a bribe ; but what I would not do for kindness, I 
would not do for money; and refused them, not 
e they had injured me, but because I would 
) them to injure others ; for I knew they 
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would have made use of my credit to cheat those 
who should buy their wares. 

" Having resided at Agra till there was no moie 
to be learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw 
many rcraaiBS of ancient magnificence, and observed 
many new accommodations of life. The I 
are a nation eminently social, and their a 
afforded me daily opportunities of remarking chaxac- 
tera and manners, and of tracing human nature 
through all ita variations, 

" From Persia I passed into Arabia, where I saw 
a nation at once pastoral and warlike; who live 
without any settled habitation ; whose only wealth 
is their flocks and herds ; and who have yet carried 
on through all ages, an hereditary war with all 
mankind, though they neither covet nor envy their 
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CHAPTER X. 

IMLAC'S aiSTOBT CONTINUED A C 



" 'Whebever I went, I found that poetry was con- 
sidered aa the highest learning, and regarded with a 
veneration somewhat approaching to that which 
man would pay to the Angelic Nature. And yet 
it fills me with wonder, that, in almost all countries, 
the most ancieat poets are considered as the best ; 
whether it be that every other kind of knowledge 13 
an acquisition gradually attained, and poetry is a 
^ft conferred at once; or that the first poetry of 
every nation surj rised them as a novelty, and re- 
tained the ere ht by consent, which it received by 
accident at fir^t or whether, as the province of 
poetry is to descnbe nature and passion, which are 
always the same, the first writers took possession of 
the most striking objects for descrigjion, aud the 
most probable occurrences for fiction, and left no- 
thing to those that followed them, but transcription 
of the same events, and new combinations of tho 
same images. Whatever be the reason, it is com- 
monly observed that the early writers are in pos- 
session of nature, and their followers of art: that 
the first excel in strength and invention, and tha 
latter in elegance and refinement. 

"I was desirous to add my name to this filustri- 
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ous fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia and 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory the vol- 
umes that are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. 
But I soon found that no man was ever great by 
imitation. My desire of excellence impelled me to 
transfer my attention to nature and to life. Nature 
■was to be my subject, and men to be my auditors. 
I could never describe what I had not seen : I could 
not hope to move those with delight or terror, whose 
interests and opinions I did not understand, 

"Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every- 
thing with a new purpose : my sphere of attention 
was suddenly magnified ; no kind of knowledge was 
to he overlooked. I Tanged mountains and deserts 
for images and resemblances, and pictured upon my 
mind every tree of the forest and flower of the val- 
ley. I observed with equal care the crags of the 
rock and the pinnacle of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and some- 
times watched the changes of the summer clouds. 
To a poet nothing can be useless. Whatever is 
beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be familiar 
to his imagination : he must be conversant with all 
that is awfully vast or elegantly little. The plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the minerals 
of the earth, and meteors of the sky, must all con- 
cur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety : 
for every idea is useful for the enforcement or deco- 
ration of moral or religious truth: and he, who 
knows most, will have most power of diversifying 
his scenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote 
ftlluflions and unexpected instruction. 
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"All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study, and every country wMch I have 
surveyed has contributed sometMng to my poetical 
powers." 

"In so wide a survey," said the prince, "you 
must surely have left much unobserved- I have 
lived, till now, within the circuit of these mountains, 
and yet cannot walk abroad without the sight of 
something which I had never beheld before, or never 



"The business of a poet," said Imlac, "is to ex- 
amine, not the individual, but the species ; to remark 
general properties, and large appearances ; he does 
not number the streaks of the tulip, or describe the 
different shades in the verdure of the forest. He is 
to exhibit in his portraits of nature such prominent 
and striking features, as recall the original to every 
mind ; and must neglect the minuter discriminations, 
which one may have remarked, and another have 
neglected, for those characteristics which are alike 
obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

"But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
task of a poet ; he must be acquainted likewise with 
all the modes of life. His character requires that 
he estimate the happiness and misery of every con- 
dition ; observe the power of all the passions in all 
their combinations, and trace the changes of the 
human mind as they are modified by various insti- 
tutions and accidental influences of climate or cus- 
tom, from the sprightliness of infancy to the despond- 
ence of decrepitude. He must divest himself of 
the prejudices of his age or country ; he must con- 
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sider right and wrong in their abstracted and inva- 
riable state; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental 
truth, which will always be the same : he must there- 
fore content himself with the slow progress of Ms 
name ; contemn the applause of his own time, and 
commit his claims to the justice of posterity. He 
must write as the interpreter of nature, and the 
legislator of mankind, and consider himself as pre- 
siding over the thoughts and manners of future gen- 
erations ; as a being superior to time and place. 

" His labor is not yet at an end : he must know 
many languages and many sciences ; and, that his 
style may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by inces- 
sant practice, familiarize to himself every dehcacy 
of speech and grace of harmony," 
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Imlac now felt t^ie enthusiastic fit, and was proceed- 
ing to aggrandize his own profession, when the 
prince cried out, " Enough 1 thou, hast convinced 
me that no human being can ever be a poet. Pro- 
ceed with thy narration." 

"To be a poet," said Imlao, "is indeed very diffi- 
.;nlt." " So dif&cult," returned the prince, " that I 
icill at present bear no more of his labors. Tell me 
ffhither you went when you had seen Persia." 

"From Persia," said the poet, " I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years resided in Palestine, where 
I conversed with great numbers of the northern and 
western nations of Europe: the nations which are 
now in possession of all power and all knowledge, 
whose armies are irresistible, and whose fleets com- 
mand the remotest parts of the globe. When I 
compared these men with the natives of our own 
kingdom, and those that surround us, they appeared 
almost another order of beings. In then- countries 
it is difficult to wish for anything that may not he 
obtained : a thousand arts, of which we never hea 
are continually laboring for their convenience and 
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pleasure : and whatever their own climate has de- 
nied them, is supplied by their commerce." 

"By what means," said the prince, "are the Euro- 
peans thus powerful : or why, since they can so 
easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, 
cannot the Asiatics and Africans invade their coasts, 
plant colonies in their ports, and give laws to their 
natural princes ? The same wind that carries them 
hack would bring us thither." 

" They are more powerful, sir, than we," answered 
Imlac, "because they are wiser: knowledge will 
always predominate over ignorance, as man governs 
the other animals. But why their knowledge is 
more than ours, I know not what reason can be 
given, but the unsearchable wd of the Supreme 
Being." 

" When," said the prince, with a sigh, "shall I be 
able to visit Palestine, and mingle with this mighty 
coafinence of nations? Till that happy moment 
shall arrive, let me fill up the time with such repre- 
sentations as thou canst give me. I am not igno- 
rant of the motive that assembles such numbers in 
that place, and cannot but consider it as the centre 
of wisdom and piety, to which the best and wisest 
men of every land must be continually resorting." 

"There are some nations," said Imlac, "that send 
few visitors " to Palestine: for many numerous and 
learned sects in E urope concur to censure pilgrimage 
as superstitious, or deride it as ridiculous." 

"You know," said the prince, "how little myhfe 
has made me acq uainted with diversity of opinions ; 
it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 
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sides : you, that liave considered tliem, tell me the 
result." 

"Pilgrimage," said Imlac, "Kke many other acts 
of piety, may be reasonable or superatitious, accord- 
ing to the principles upon which it is performed. 
Long journeys in search of truth are not commanded. 
Truth, such as is necessary to the regulation of life, 
is always found when it is honestly sought. Change 
of place is no natural cause of the increase of piety, 
for it inevitably produces dissipation of mind. Yet, 
since men go every day to view the fields where 
great actions have been performed, and return with 
stronger impressions of the event, curiosity of the 
same kind may naturally dispose us to view that 
country whence our religion had its beginning: and 
I behe-ve no man surveys those awful scenes with- 
out some confirmation of holy resolutions. That 
the Supreme being may be more easily propitiated 
in one place than in another, is the dream of idle 
superstition; hut that some places may operate 
upon our own minds in an uncommon manner, is 
an opinion which hourly experience will justify. He 
who supposes that his vices may be more success- 
fully combated in Palestine, will, perhaps, find 
himself mistaken, yet he may go thither without 
folly : he who thinks they will be more freely par- 
doned, dishonors at once his reason and religion." 

"These," said the prince, "are European distinc- 
tions. I will consider them another time. What 
have you found to he the effect of knowledge? Are 
a happier than we?" 
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"There is so mueli infelicity," said the poet, "in 
the world, that scarce any man has leisure from hia 
own distresses to estimate the comparative happi- 
ness of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the 
means of pleasure, as is confessed by the natural 
desire which every mind feels of increasing its ideas. 
Ignorance is mere privation, by which nothing can 
be produced ; it is a vacuity in which the soul aits 
motionless and torpid for want of attraction ; and, 
without knowing why, we always rejoice when we 
learn, and grieve when we forget. I am therefore 
inclined to conclude, that if nothing counteracts the 
natural consequences of learning, we grow more 
happy as our minds take a wider range. 

"In enumerating the particular comforts of life, 
we shall find many advantages on the side -of Eu- 
ropeans. They cure wounds and diseases with 
which we langiiish and perish. We suffer inclem- 
encies of weather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the dispatch of many laborious 
works, which we must perform hy manual indus- 
try. There is such communication between distant 
places, that one friend can hardly be said te he ab- 
sent from another. Their pohcy removes all pub- 
lic inconveniences : they have roads cut through 
their mountains, and bridges laid upon their rivers. 
And if we descend to the privacies of life, their 
habitations are more commodious, and their pos- 
sessions are more secure." 

"They are surely happy," said the prince, "who 
have all these conveniences,. of which I envy none 
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so mucli as the facility with -which separated friends 
interchange their thoughts," 

"The Europeans," answered Imlac, "are less un- 
happy than we, but fchey are not happy. Human 
Hfe is everywhere a state in which much is to be 
endured, and little to be enjoyed." 
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"1 AM not yet willing," said the prince, "to sup- 
pose that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed 
to mortals ; nor can I believa hut that, if I had the 
choice of life, I should be able to fill every day with 
pleasure. I would injure no man, and should pro- 
voke no resentment. I would relieve every distress, 
and should enjoy the benedictions of gratitude. I 
would choose my friends among the wise, and my 
wife among the virtuous ; and therefore should be 
in no danger from treachery or unkindness. My 
children should, by my care, be learned and pious, 
and would repay to my age what their childhood had 
received. What would dare to molest him who 
might call on every side to thousands enriched by 
his bounty, or assisted by his power ? And why 
should not life glide quietly away in the soft recip- 
rocation of protection and reverence? AH thig 
may he done without the help of European refine- 
ments, which appear by their effects to be rather 
specious than useful. Let us leave them, and pur- 
sue our journey." 

"From Palestine," said Iralac, "I passed through 
many regions of Asia ; in the more civdized king- 
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doms as a trader, and among the barbarians of tlie 
mountains as a pQgrim. At last I began to long 
for my native country, that I might repose after my 
travels and fatigues, in the places where I spent my 
earliest yeaxs, and gladden my old companions with 
the recital of my adventures. Often did I figure to 
myself those with whom I had sported away the 
gay hours of dawning life, sitting round me in the 
evening, wondering at my tales, and listening to my 



"When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind, I considered every moment as wasted which 
did not bring toe nearer to Abyssinia, I hastened 
into Egypti and notwithstanding my impatience, 
was detained ten months in the contemplation of its 
ancient magnificence, and inquiries ailer the remains 
of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a mixture 
of all nations; some brought thither by the love of 
knowledge, some by the hope of gain, and many by 
the desire of living after their own manner without 
observation, and of lying hid in the obscurity of 
multitudes : for in a city, populous as Cairo, it is 
possible to obtain at the same time the gratifications 
of society, and the secrecy of solitude. 

" From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Ked Sea, passing along the coast till I arrived 
at the port from which I had departed twenty years 
before. Here I joined my caravan, and reentered 
my native country. 

" I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not with- 
out hope that my father, whatever value he had set 
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upon riches, would own with gladness and pride a 
son who was able to add to the felicity and honour 
of a nation. But I was soon convinced that my 
thoughts were vain. My father had heen dead 
fourteen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to some other provinces- 
Of my companions the greater part was in the grave, 
of the rest, some could with difficulty remember 
me, and some considered me as one corrupted by 
foreign manners. 

"A man used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. 
I forgot, after a time, my disappointment, and en- 
deavored to recommend myself to the nobles of the 
kingdom ; they admitted me to their tables, heard 
my story, and dismissed me. I opened a school, 
and was prohibited to teach. I then resolved to sit 
down in the quiet of domestic life, and addressed a 
lady that was fond of my conversation, but rejected 
mj suit because my father was a merchant. 

"Wearied at last with solicitation and repulses, I 
resolved to hide myself forever from the world, and 
depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of others. 
I waited for the time when the gate of the happy 
valley should open, that I might bid farewell to 
hope and fear ; the day came ; my performance was 
distinguished with fevour, and I resigned myself 
with joy to perpetual confinement." 

" Hast thou here found happiness at last ?" said 
Rasselas. " Tell me without reserve : art thou 
content with thy condition ? or, dost thou wish 
to be again wandering and inquiring ? Ail the in- 
habitants of this valley celebrate their lot, and at 
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the anoal visit of the emperor, invite others to par- 
take of their felicity." 

" Great prince," said Imlac, "I shall speak the 
truth ; I know not one of all your attendants who 
does not lament the hour when he entered this re- 
treat. I am less unhappy than the rest, hecause I 
have a mind replete with images, which I can vary 
and combine at pleasure. I can amuse my solitude 
by the renovation of the knowledge which begins to 
fade from my memory, and by recollection of the 
incidents of my past life. Yet all this ends in the 
sorrowful consideration, that my acquirements are 
now useless, and that none of my pleasures can be 
again enjoyed. The rest, whose minds have no im- 
pression hut of the present moment, are either cor- 
roded by malignant passions, or sit stupid in the 
gloom of perpetual vacancy." 

"What passion can infest those," said the prince 
" who have no rivals ? We are in a place where 
impotence precludes malice, and where all envy is 
repressed by community of enjoyments." 

"There may be community," said Imlac, "of 
material possessions, but there can never be com- 
munity of love or of esteem. It must happen that 
one will please more than another : he that knows 
himself despised, will al ways be enViou s ; and still 
more envious and malevolent, if he be condemned 
to live in the presence of those who despise him. 
The invitations, by which they allure others to a 
state which they feel to be wretched, proceed from 
the natural malignity of hopeless misery. They are 
weary of themselves, and of each-other, and expect 
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to find relief in new eompanioiis. They envy the 
liberty which their folly has forfeited, and would 
gladly see all mankind imprisoned like themselves. 

" From this crime, however, I am wholly free. 
No man can say that he is wretched by my per- 
suasion. I look with pity on the crowds who are 
annually sohciting admission to captivity, and wish 
that it were lawful for me to warn them of their 
danger." 

" My dear Imlac," said the prince, " I will open 
to thee my whole heart. I have long meditated an 
escape from the ^appy valley. I have examined the 
mountains on every side, but find myself insupera- 
bly barred ; teach me the way to break my prison ; 
thou shalt be the companion of my flight, the guide 
of my rambles, the partner of my fortune, and my 
director in the choice of life," 

"Sir," answered the poet, "your escape will be 
difficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repent your 
curiosity. The world, which you figure to yourself 
smooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 
find a sea foaming with tempests, and bofling with 
whirlpools: you will be sometimes overwhelmed 
by the waves of violence, and sometimes dashed 
against the rocks of treachery. Amidst wrong and 
frauds, competitions and anxieties, you will wish a 
thousand times for these seats of quiet, and willingly 
quit hope to be free from fear." 

"Do not seek to deter me from my purpose," 
said the prince : " I am impatient to see what thou 
hast seen ; and, since thou art thyself weary of the 
valley, ii is evident that thy former state was bettei;, 
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than tMs. Whatever be the consequence of my ex.- 
periment, I am resolved to judge with mine own 
eyes <ff the various conditions of men, and then to 
make deliberately my choice of life" 

"I am afraid," said Imlac, "you are hindered by 
stronger restraints than my persuasions ; yet, if youi 
determination be fixed, I do not counsel you to 
despair. Few things are impossible to dihgence 
and sMH," 
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The prince now dismissed liia favorite to rest, but 
the narrative of wonders and novelties filled bis 
mind with perturbation. He revolved all that be 
had heard, and prepared innumerable questions for 
the morning. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. He 
had a friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, 
and whose experience could assist him in his de- 
designs. His heart was no longer condemned tq 
swell with silent vexation. He thought that even 
the kappp valley might be endured with such a 
companion, and that if they could range the world 
together, he should have nothing further to desire. 

In a few days the water was discharged, and the 
ground dried. The prince and Imlac then wicked 
out together to converse without the notice of the 
rest. The prince, whose thoughts were always on 
the wing, as he passed by the gate said, with a 
countenance of sorrow, " Why art thou so strong 
why is man so weak ?" 

" Man is not weak," answered his companion ; 
"knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
master of mechanics laughs at strength. I can burst 
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the gate, but cannot do it secretly. Some other ex- 
pedient must be tried." 

Aa they were walking , on the side of the moun- 
tain, they observed that the conies, which the rain 
had driven from their burrows, had taken shelter 
among the bushes, and formed holes behind them, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. " It has been 
the opinion of antiquity," said Imlac, " that human, 
reason borrowed many arts from the instinct of ani- 
mals : let us, therefore, not think ourselves degrad- 
ed by learning from the coney. "We may escape by 
piercing the mountain in the same direction. We 
We will begin where the summit hangs over the 
middle part, and labor upward till we shall issue 
up beyond the pipminence." 

The eyea of the prince, when he heard this pro- 
posal sparkled with joy. The execution was easy, 
and the success certain. 

No time was lost. They hastened early in the 
morning to choose a place proper for their mine. 
They dambered with great fatigue among craga 
and brambles, and returned without having discov- 
ered any part that favored their design. The sec- 
ond and the third days were spent in the same man- 
ner, and with the same frustration. But, on the 
fourth, they found a small cavern, concealed by a 
thicket, where they resolved to make their experi- 
ment. 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagerness than vigor. They, 
were presently exhausted by their efforts, and sat 
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down to pant upon the grass. The prince, for a 
moment, appeared to be discouraged. "Sir," said 
his companion, "practice will enable us to continue 
our labor for a longer time ; -mark, however, how 
far we have advanced, and you will find that our 
toil will some time have an end. Great works are 
performed, not by strength, but by perseverance ; 
yonder palace was raised by single stones, yet you 
see its height and spaciousness. He that shall walk 
with vigor three hours a day, will pasa in seven 
years a space equal to the circumference of the 
globe." 

They returned to their work day after day, and 
in a short time found a fissure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pasg far with very little obstruc- 
tion. This Kasselas considered as a good omen. 
"Do not disturb your mind," said Imlac, "with 
other hopes or fears than reason may suggest ; if 
you are pleased with prognostics of good, you will 
be terrified likewise with tokens of evil, and your 
whole life will be a prey to superstition. What- 
ever facditatea our work ia more than an omen, it 
is a cause of success. This is one of those pleasing 
surprises which often happens to active resolution. 
Many things difficult to design, prove easy to per- 
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They had now wrought their way to the middle, 
and solaced their toil with the approach of lihertj, 
when the prince, coming down to refresh himself 
with air, found his sister Nekayan standing before 
the mouth of the cavity. He started and stood 
coufused, afraid to tell his design, yet hopeless to 
conceal it. A few moments determined him to re- 
pose on her fldehty, and secure her secrecy by a 
declaration without reserve. . 

" Do aot imagine," said the princess, " that I 
came hither as a spy : I had long observed from my 
window that you and Imlac directed your walk 
every day towards the same point, but I did not 
suppose that you had any better reason for the pre- 
ference than a cooler shade, or more fragrant hank ; 
nor followed you with any other design than to 
partake of your conversation. Since, then, not sus- 
picions hut fondness has detected you, let me not 
lose the advantage of my discovery. I am equally 
weary of confinement with yourself, and not leas 
desirous of knowing what ia done or suffered in the 
world. Permit me to fly with you from this taste- 
less tranquillity, which will yet grow more loath- 
some when you have left me. You may deny me 
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to accompany you, but cannot hinder me from fol- 
lowing." 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other 
sisters, had no incliaation to refuse her request, and 
grieved that he had lost an opportunity of showing 
his confidence by a voluntary communication. It 
was therefore agreed that she should leave the valley 
with them ; and that, in the mean time, she should 
watch lest any other straggler should, by chance or 
curiosity, follow them to the mountain. 

At length their labor was at an end ; they saw 
light beyond the prominence, and issuing to the top 
of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow cur- 
rent, wandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, anticipated 
all the pleasures of travel, and in thought was already 
transported beyond his father's dominions. Imlac, 
though very joyful at his escape, had less expecta- 
tion of pleasure in the world, which he had before 
tried, and of which he had been weary. 

Easselas was so much delighted with a wider hori- 
zon, that he could not soon be persuaded to return 
into the valley. He informed his sister that the way 
was open, and that nothing now remained hut to 
prepare for their departure. 
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The prince and princess had jewels suiBcient to 
make tliem rich whenever they came into a place 
of commerce, which, by Imlac's direction, they hid 
in their clothes, and, on the night of the nest full 
moon, all left the valley. The princess was followed 
only by a single favorite, who did not know whither 
she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity and began to 
go down on the other side. The princess and her 
maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
seeing nothing to bound their prospect, considered 
themselves as in danger of being lost in a dreary 
vacuity. They stopped and trembled. "I am 
almost afraid," said the princess, "to begin a jour- 
ney of which I cannot perceive an end, and to ven- 
ture into this immense plain, where I may be ap- 
proached on every side by men whom I never saw." 
The prince felt nearly the same emotions, though 
be thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrors, and encouraged 
them to proceed ; but the princess continued irreso- 
lute till she had been imperceptibly drawn forward 
too far to return. 

In the morning they found some shepkerda in the 
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field, who set milk and fruits before them. The 
princess wondered that she did not sec a palace 
ready for her reception and a table spread with del- 
icacies; but being feint and hungry, she drank the 
milk and ate the fruits, and thought them of a higher 
flavor than the produce of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, being 
all unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing, 
that though they might be mis.5cd, they could not 
be pursued. In a few days they came into a more 
populous region, where Imlac was diverted with the 
admiration which his companions expressed at the 
diversity of manners, stations, and employments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring upon 
them the suspicion of having anything to conceal, 
yet the prince, wherever he came, expected to be 
obeyed, and the princess was frightened, because 
those that came int6 her prensence did not prostrate 
themselves before her. Imlac was forced to observe 
them with great vigilanee, lest they should betray 
their rank by their unusual behavior, and detained 
them several weeks in the first village, to accustom 
them to the sight of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to 
understand that they had for a time laid aside their 
dignity, and were to expect only such regard as lib- 
erality and courtesy could procure. And Imlac, 
having by many admonitions, prepared them to 
endure the tumults of a port, and the ruggcdnesa 
of the commercial race, brought them down to the 
sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom everything 
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was new, were gratified equally at all places, and 
therefore remained for some months at the port 
without any inclination to pass further: Imlao was 
content with their stay, because he did not think it 
safe to expose them, unpractised in the world, to 
the hazards of a foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they should be 
dbcoTcrcd, and proposed to fix a day for their de- 
parture. They had no pretensions to judge for 
themselves, and referred the whole scheme to hia 
direction. He therefore took passage in a ship to 
Suez ; and, when the time came, with great difficulty 
prevailed on the princess to enter the vcsseh They 
had a quick and prosperous voyage, and &om Suez 
travelled by land to Cairo. 
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As tkey approached tie city, -whicli filled the stran- 
gers with astonishment, "This," said Imlac to the 
prince, " is the place where travellers and merchants 
assemble irom all corners of the earth. You will 
here find men of every character and every occupa- 
tion. Commerce is here honourable : I will act 
as a merchant, and you shall live as strangers, who 
have no other end of travel than curiosity ; it wHl 
soon be observed that we are rich ; our reputation 
will procure us access to all whom we shall desire to 
know ; you will see all the conditions of humanity, 
and enable yourself at leisure to make your choice 
cf life." 

They now entered the town, stunned by the noise, 
and ofiended by the crowds. Instruction had not yet 
so prevailed over habit, but that they wondered to 
see themselves pass undistinguished along the street, 
and met by the lowest of the people without rever- 
ence or notice. The princess could not at first bear 
the thought of being levelled with the vulgar, and, 
for some days, continued in her chamber, where she 
was served by her favourite Pekuah as in the palace 
of the valley. 
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Imlac, who understood traffic, sold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a house, which he 
adorned with such magnificence, that he was imme- 
diately considered as a merchant of great wealth. 
Hia politeness attracted many acquaintance, and his 
generosity made him courted hy many dependants. 
His table was crowded by men of every nation who 
all admired hia knowledge and soh ited his favour 
His companions, not being able to mix u the con 
versation, could make no discovery of their igno- 
rance or surprise, and were gradu ly ii itiatcd m 
the world as. they gained knowledge f the Ung iige 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been taught 
the use and nature of money ; but the ladies could 
not, for a long time, comprehend what the merchants 
did with small pieces of gold and silver, or why 
things of so little use should be received as equiva- 
lent to the necessaries of life. 

They studied the language two years, while Imlao 
was preparing to set before them the various ranks 
and conditions of mankind. He grew acquainted 
with all who had anything uncommon in their 
fortune and conduct. He frequented the voluptuous 
and the frugal, the idle and the busy, the merchanta 
and the men of learning. 

The prince being now able to converse with flu- 
ency, and having learned the caution necessary to be 
observed in his intercourse with strangers, began to 
accompany Imlac to places of resort, and to enter 
into all assemblies, that he might make his choice of 
life. 

For some time he thought choice needless, be- 
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cause all appeared to him equally tappy. Wlierever 
lie went he met gaiety and kindness, and heard the 
song of joy, or laugh of carelessness. He began to 
helieve that the world overflowed with universal 
plenty, and that nothing was withheld either from 
want or merit ; that every hand showered liberality, 
and every heart melted with benevolence; "and who 
then," says he, "will be suffered to be wretched?" 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delusion, and was 
unwilling to crush the hope of inexperience, till one 
day, having sat awhile silent, "I know not," said 
the prince, "what can he the reason that I am more 
unhappy than any of our friends. I see them per- 
petually and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind restless and uneasy. I am unsatisfied with 
those pleasures which I seem most to court. I live 
in the crowds of jollity, not so much to enjoy com- 
pany as to shun myself, and am only loud and 
merry to conceal my sadness," 

"Every man," said Imlac, "may, by examining 
his own mind, guess what passes in the minds of 
others : when you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it may j ustly lead you to suspect that of your 
companions not to be sincere. Envy is commonly 
reciprocal. We are long before we are convinced 
that happiness is never to be found, and each be- 
lieves it possessed by others, to keep alive the hope 
of obtaining it for himself In the assembly, where 
you passed the last night, there appeared such 
sprightliness of air and volatility of fancy, as might 
have suited beings of a higher order, formed to 
inhabit serener regions, inaccessible to care or sor- 
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row : yet, believe me, prince, there was not one who 
did not dread the moment when sohtude shonld 
deliver him to the tyranny of reflection." 

"This," said the prince, "may be true of others, 
since it is true of me : yet whatever be the general 
infehcity of man, one condition is more happy than 
another, and wisdom surely directe us to take the 
least evil in the choice of life." 

"The causes of good aud evil," answered Imlac, 
"are so various and uncertain, so often entangled 
with each other, so diversified by various relations, 
and so much subject to accidents which cannot be 
foreseen, that he who would fix his condition upon 
incontestable reasons of preference, must live and 
die inquiring and deliberating." 

"But surely," said Rasselas, "the wise men, to 
whom we listen with reverence and wonder, chose 
that mode of life for themselves which they thought 
most hkely to make them happy." 

" Very few," said the poet, " live by choice. Every 
man is placed in his present condition by causes 
■which acted without his foresight, and with which 
he did not always wdhngly co-operate ; and there- 
fore you wd rarely meet one who does not think 
the lot of his neighbor better than his own." 

"I am pleased to think," said the prince, "that 
my birth has given me at least one advantage over 
others, by enabling me to determine for myself. I 
have here the world before me ; I will review it at 
leisure : surely happiness is somewhere to bo found." 
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Rasselas rose next day, and resolved to begin his 
experiments upon life. " Yonth," cried he, " is the 
time of gladness: I will join myself to the young 
men, whose only iDiisiiiess is to gratify their desires, 
and whose time is only spent in a succession of en- 
joyments." 

To such societies he was readily admitted, but a 
few days brought him back weary and disgusted. 
Their mirth was without images; their laughter 
without motive ; their pleasures were gross and sen- 
sual, in which the mind had no part; their conduct 
was at once wild and mean ; they laughed at order 
and at law, but the frown of power dejected, and 
the eye of wisdom abashed them. 

The prince soon concluded that he should never be 
happy in a course of life of which he was ashamed. 
He thought it unsuitable to a reasonable being to 
act without, a plan, and to be sad or cheerful only 
by chance. " Happiness," said he, " must be some- 
thing solid and permanent, without fear and without 
uncertainty." 

But his young companions had gained so much 
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of hia regard by their frankness and courtesy, that 
he could not leave them without warning and re- 
monstrance. " My friends," said he, "I have seri- 
ously considered our manners and our prospects, 
and find that we have mistaken our own interest. 
The first years of man must make provision for the 
last. He that never thinks never can be wise. Per- 
petual levity must end in ignorance : and intempe- 
rance, though it may fire the spirits for an hour, 
win make life short or miserable. Let us consider 
that youth is of no long duration, and that in ma- 
tarcT age, when the enchantments of fancy shall 
cease, and phantoms of delight dance no more about 
us, we shall have no comforts but the esteem of wise 
men, and the means of doing good. Let us, there- 
fore, stop, while to stop is in our power : let us hve 
as men who are sometime to grow old, and to whom 
it will be the most dreadful of all evils to count 
their past years by follies, and to be reminded of 
their former luxuriance of health only by the mala- 
dies which riot has produced." 

They stared awhile in silence one upon another, 
and at last drove him away by a general chorus of 
continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were just, 
and his intentions kind, were scarcely sufficient to 
support him against the horror of derision. But he 
recovered his tranquillity, and pursued hia search. 
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As he was one day walTdng in the street, he saw a 
spacious building, which all were, by the open doors, 
invited to enter ; be followed the stream of people, 
and found it a hall or echool of declamation, in 
which professors read lectures to their auditory. 
He fixed his eye upon a sage raised above the rest, 
who discoursed with great energy on 'the govern- 
ment of the passions. His loot was venerable, his 
action graceful, his pronunciation clear, and his 
diction elegant. He showed with great strength of 
sentiment, and variety of illustration, that human 
nature is degraded and debased, when the lower 
faculties predominate over the higher; that when 
fancy, the parent of passion, usurps the dominion 
of the mind, nothing ensues but the natural effect 
of unlawful government, perturbation and confu- 
sion ; that she betrays the fortresses of the intel- 
lect to rebels, and excites her children to sedition 
against reason, their lawful sovereign. He com- 
pared reason to the sun, of which the hght is con- 
stant, uniform, and lasting ; and fancy to a meteor, 
of bright but transitory lustre, irregular in its motion, 
and delusive in ita direction,- 
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He then communicated the various precepts given 
from time to time, for the conquest of passion, and 
displayed the happiness of those who had obtained 
the important victory, after which man is no longer 
the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope ; is no more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated 
by tenderness, or depressed by grief: but walks on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of life, as 
the sun pursues alike his course through the calm 
or the stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes im- 
movable by pain or pleasure, who looked with in- 
difference on those modes or accidents to which the 
vulgar gave the names of good and evil. He ex- 
horted his hearers to lay aside their prejudices, and 
arm themselves against the shaflis of malice or mis- 
fortune, by invulnerable patience ; concluding, that 
this state only was happiness, and that this happi- 
ness was in every one's power. 

Easselas listened to him with the veneration due 
to the instructions of a superior being, and waiting 
for him at the door, humbly implored the liberty of 
visiting so great a master of true wisdom. The lec- 
turer hesitated a moment, when Easselas put a purse 
of gold into his hand, which he received with a 
mixture of joy and wonder. 

"I have found," said the prince, at his return to 
Imlac, " a man that can teach all that is necessary to 
be known, who from the unshaken throne of rational 
fortitude looks down on the scenes of life changing 
beneath him. He speaks, and attention watches his 
lips. He reasons, aod couviction closes his periods. 
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This man shall be my future guide ; I will leam his 
doctrines ; and imitate his life." 

" Be not too hasty," said Imlac, " to trust, or to 
admire the teachers of morahty; they discourse 
like angels, but they live lilte men," 

Easselas, who could not conceive how any man 
could reason so forcibly without feehng the cogency 
of his own arguments, paid his visit in a few days, 
and was denied admission. He had now learned 
the power of money, and made his way by a piece 
of gold to the inner apartment, where he foimd the 
philosopher in a room half-darkened, with his eyes 
misty, and his face pale. " Sir," said he, "you are 
come at a time when all human friendship is use- 
less; what I suffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have lost cannot he supplied. My daughter, my 
only daughter, from whose tenderness I expected all 
the comforts of my age, died last night of a fever. 
My views, mj purposes, my hopes are at an end : I 
am now a lonely being disunited from society." 

" Sir," said the prince, " mortality is an event by 
which a wise man can never be surprised ; we know 
that death is always near, and it should, therefore, 
always be expected." " Young man," answered the 
philosopher, "you speak like one that has never felt 
the pangs of separation." " Have you then forgot 
the precepts," said Rasselas, " which you so power- 
fully enforced ? Has wisdom no strength to arm 
the heart against calamity ? Consider, that external 
things are naturally variable, but truth and reason 
are always the same." "What comfort," said the 
mourner, "can truth and reason afford me? of 
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what effect are they now but to tell me that my 
daughter will not be restored?" 

The prince, whose humanity would not suffer him 
to instdt misery with reproo:^ went away, convinced 
of the emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the inef&- 
cacy of polished periods and studied si 
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He was still eager upon tlie same inquiry; and 
having heard of a hermit, that lived near the low- 
est cataract of the Kile, and filled the whole country 
with the fame of hia sanctity, resolved to visit his 
retreat, and inquire whether that fehcity, which 
public life could not afford, was to be found in soli- 
tude; and whether a man, whose age and virtue 
made him venerable, could teach any pecuhar art 
of shunning evils or enduring them? 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accompany him, 
and, aft«r the necessary preparations, they began 
their journey. Their way lay through the ^elda 
where shepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs 
were playing upon the pasture. " This," said the 
poec, "is the iife which has been often celebrated 
for its innocence and quiet ; let ua pass the heat of 
the day among the shepherds' tents, and know 
whether all our searches are not to terminate in 
pastoral simplicity." 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced the 
shepherds by small presents and familiar questions, 
to tell their opinion of their own state : they were 
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80 rude and ignorant, so little able to compare the 
good witli the evil of the occupation, and so indis- 
tinct in their narratives and descriptions, that very 
little could he learned from them. But it was evi- 
dent that their hearts were cankered with discontent , 
that they considered themselves as condemned to 
labour for the luxury of the rich, and looked up 
with stupid malevolence towards those that were 
placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence that 
she would never suffer these envious savages to be 
her companions, and that she should not soon be- 
desirous of seeing any more specimens of rustic 
happiness, hut could not believe that all the accounts 
of primeval pleasures were fabulous : and was yet 
in doubb whether life had anything that could he 
iustly preferred to the placid gratifications of fields 
and woods. She hoped that the time would come, 
when, with a few virtuous and elegant companions, 
she should gather flowers planted by her own hand, 
fondle the lambs of her own ewe, and listen with- 
out care, among brooks and breezes, to one of Hct 
maidens reading in the shade. 
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Os tlie next day they continued their joii..jej till 
the heat compelled them to look round for shelter. 
At a small distance they saw a thick wood, which 
they no sooner entered than they perceived that 
they were approaching the habitations of men. The 
shrubs were dihgently cut away to open walks where 
the shades were darkest; the boughs of opposite 
trees were artificially interwoven ; seats of flowery 
turf were rdsed in vacant spaces, and a rivulet that 
wantoned along the side of a winding path, had its 
banks sometimes opened into small basins, and its 
stream sometimes obstructed by little mounds of 
stone heaped together to increase its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delighted 
with such unexpected accommodations, and enter- 
tained each other with conjecturing what, or who he 
could he, that, in those rude and unfrequented re- 
gions, had leisure and art for such harmless luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of music, 
and saw youths and virgins dancing in the grove ; 
and going still further, beheld a stately palace built 
upon a lull surrounded with woods. The laws of 
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eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and the 
master welcomed them lite a man liberal and 
wealthy. 

He was_ skilful enough in appearances soon to dis- 
cern that they were no common guests, and spread 
his table with magnificence. The eloquence of 
Imlac caught his attention, and the lofty courtesy 
of the princess excited his respect. When they 
offered to depart he entreated their stay, and was 
the nest day stiU more unwilling to dismiss them 
than before. They were easily persuaded to stop, 
and civility grew up in time to freedom and confi- 
dence. 

The prince now saw all the domestics oheerfu], 
and all the face of nature smiling round the place, 
and conJd not forbear to hope that he should find 
here what he was seeking ; but when he was con- 
gratulating the master upon his possessions, he an- 
swered with a sigh, " My condition has indeed the 
appearance of liappiness, but appearances are delu- 
sive. My prosperity puts my life in danger ; the 
Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed only by my 
wealth and popularity. I have been hitherto pro- 
tected against him by the princes of the country ; 
but, as the favor of the great is uncertain, I know 
not how soon my defenders may be persuaded to 
share the plunder with the Bassa, I have sent my 
treasures into a distant country, and, upon the first 
.nlarm, am prepared to follow them. Then will my 
enemies riot in my mansion, and enjoy the gardens 
which I have planted." 
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They all joined in lamenting his danger, and de- 
precating hia exile ; and tlie princess was so much 
disturbed with the tumult of ^ef and indignation, 
that she retired to her apartment. They continued 
with their kind inviter a few days longer, and then 
went forward to find the hermit. 
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They came on the third day, by the direction of 
the peasants, to the hermit's cell ; it was a cavern 
in the side of the mountain, overshadowed with 
palm-trees ; at such a distance from the cataract, that 
nothiQg more was heard than a gentle uniform mur- 
mur ; such as composed the mind to pensive medi- 
tation, especially when it was assisted by the wind 
whistling among the branches. The first rude essay 
of nature had been so much improved by human 
labor, that the cave contained several apartments 
appropriated to different uses, and often afforded 
lodging to travellers, whom darkness or tempests 
happened to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
the coolness of the evening. On one side lay a 
book with pens and papers, on the other mechani- 
cal instruments of various kinds. As they ap- 
proached him unregarded, the princess observed 
that he had not the countenance of a man that had 
found, or could t«ach the way to happiness. 

They saluted him with great respect, which he 
lepaid hke a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
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conrte. " My children," said he, "if you have lost 
your way, you shall he willingly supplied with 
such conveniences for the night as this cavern will 
afford. I have all that nature requires, and you 
will not expect delicacies in a hermit's cell," 

They thanked him, and entering, were pleased 
with the neatness and regularity of the place. The 
hermit set flesh and wine before them, though he 
fed only upon fruits and water. His discourse was 
cheerful without levity, and pious without enthu- 
siasm. He soon gained the esteem of his guests, 
and the princess repented of her hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus : " T do not now wonder 
that your reputation is so far extended ; we have 
heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and came hither to 
implore your direction for this young man and 
maiden in the choice of life.'''' 

"To him that lives well," answered the hermit, 
"every form of life is good: nor can I give any 
other rule for choice, than to remove from all appa- 
rent evil." 

"He will remove most certainly from evil," said 
the prince, "who shall dgvote himself to that soli- 
tude which you have recommended by your ex- 
ample." 

" I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude," 
said the hermit, " but have no desire that my exam- 
ple should gain any imitators. In my youth I pro- 
fessed arms, and was raised by degrees to the high- 
est military rank. I have traversed wide countries 
at the head of my troops, and seen many battles 
and sieges. At last, being disgusted by the prefer- 
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ments of a younger officer, and feeling that my 
vigor was beginning to decay, I resolved to close my 
life in peace, having found the world full of snares, 
discord, and misery. I had once escaped from the 
pursuit of the enemy by the shelter of this cavern, 
and therefore chose it for my final residence. I 
employed artificers to form it into chambers, and 
stored it with all that I was likely to want. 

" For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced hk© 
a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into harbor, 
being delighted with the sudden change of the noise 
and hurry of war to stillness and repose. When 
the pleasure of novelty went away I employed my 
hours in examining the plants which grew in the 
valley, and the minerals which I collected from the 
rocks. But that incLuiry is now grown tasteless 
and irksome. I have been for some time unsettled 
and distracted : my mind is disturbed with a thou- 
sand perplexities of doubt, and vanities of imaginar 
tion, which hourly prevail upon me, because I have 
no opportunities of relaxation or diversion. ■ I am 
sometimes ashamed to think that I could not secure 
myself from vice, but by retiring from the exercise 
of virtue, and begin to suspect that I was rather 
impelled by resentment, than led by devotion, into 
solitude. My fancy riots in scenes of folly, and I 
lament that I have lost so much, and have gaified 
so little. In solitude, if I escape the example of 
bad men, I want likewise the counsel and conversaT 
tion of the good. I have been long comparing thq 
evils with the advantages of society, and resolve to 
return to the world to-morrow. The life of a soH- 
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tary man will be certainly miserable, but not cer- 
tainly devout." 

They heard his resolution with surprise, but after 
a short pause offered to conduct him to Cairo. He 
dug up a considerable treasure which he had hid 
among the rocks, and accompanied them to the 
city, on which, as he approached it, he gaaed with 
rapture. 
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THi; HAPPINESS OP A LIPE 



Rasselas went often to an assembly of learned 
men, wlio met at stated times to unbend their minds, 
and compare their opinions. Their manners were 
somewhat coarse, hut their conversation was in- 
Btructive, and their disputations acute, though some- 
times too violent, and often continued till neither 
controvertist remembered upon what question they 
began. . Some faults were almost general among 
them : every one was desirous to dictate to the rest, 
and every one was pleased to hear the genius or 
knowledge of aaother depreciated. 

In this assembly Easselas was relating his inter- 
view with the hermit, and the wonder with which 
he heard him censure a course of life which he had 
so deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed. 
The sentiments of the hearers were various. Some 
were of opinion, that the folly of his choice had been 
justly punished by condemnation to perpetual per- 
severance. One of the youngest among them, with 
great vehemence, pronounced him a hypocrite. 
Some talked of the right of society to the labor of 
individuals, and considered retirement as a desertion 
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of duty. Others readily allowed, that there was a 
time when the daiias of the public were satisfied, 
and when a man might properly sequester himself, 
to review his life, and purify his heart. 

One, who appeared more affected with the narra- 
tive than the rest, thought it likely, that the hermit 
would in a few years go back to .his retreat, and, 
perhaps, if shame did not restrain, or death intercept 
him, return once more from hia retreat into the 
world. "For the hope of happiness," said he, "is 
so strongly impressed, that the longest experience is 
not ahle to efface it. Of the present state, whatever 
it he, we feel, and are forced to confess, the misery ; 
yet, when the same state is again at a distance, im- 
agination paints it as desirable. But the time will 
surely come, when desire will be no longer our tor- 
ment, and no man shall be wretched but by his own 
feult." 

" This," said a philosopher, who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, "is the present 
condition of a wise man. The time is already come, 
when none are wretched but by their own fault. 
Nothing is more idle, than to inquire after happi- 
ness, which nature has kindly placed within our 
reach. The way to be happy ia to hve according to 
nature, in obedience to that universal and unaltera- 
ble law with which every heart is originally im- 
pressed ; which ia not written on it by precept, but 
engraven by destiny, not. instilled by education, but 
infused at our nativity. He that lives according to 
nature, will suffer nothing from the delusions of 
hope, or importunities of desire : he will receive and 
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reject with equability of temper ; and act or s 
aa the reason of things shall alternately f 
Other men may amuse themselves with sabtle defi- 
nitions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them learn 
to be wise by easier means : let them observe the 
hind of the forest, and the linnet of the grove ;" let 
them consider the life of animals, whose motions are 
regulated by instinct ; they obey their guide and 
are happy. Let us therefore, at length, cease to 
dispute, and learn to live ; throw away the incum- 
brance of precepts, which they who utter them with 
so much pride and pomp do not understand, and 
carry with us this simple and intelligible maxim, 
' That deviation itom nature is deviation from hap- 
piness,' " 

Wlien he had spoken, he looked round him with 
a placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his 
own beneficence. " Sir," said the prince, with great 
modesty, "as I, Hke all the rest of mankind, am 
desirous of felicity, my closest attention has been 
fixed upon your discourse ; I doubt not the truth 
of a position which a man so learned has confidently 
advanced. Let me only know what it is to live 
according to nature ?" 

" When I find young men so humble and ao do- 
cile," said the philosopher, "I can deny them no 
information which my studies have enabled me to 
afford. To hve according to nature, is to act alwaya 
with a due regard to the fitness arising from the 
relations and qualities of causes and effects; to 
concur with the great and unchangeable scheme 
of universal felicity : to co-operate with the g 
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disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things." 

The prince soon found that this was one of the 
sages whom he should understand less as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was silent, 
and the philosopher, supposing him satisfied, and 
the rest vanquished, rose up and departed with the 
air of a man that had, co-operated with the present 
system. 
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Easselas returned home fuH of reflections, doubt- 
ful how to direct bis future steps. Of tbe way to 
happiness he found the learned and simple equally 
ignorant; but aa he was yet young, he flattered 
himself that he had time remaining for more experi- 
ments, and further inquiries. He communicated to 
Imlae bis observationa and bis doubts, but was 
answered by him with new doubts, and remarks 
that gave him no comfort. He therefore discoursed 
more frequently and freely with his sister, who had 
yet the same hope with himself, and always assisted 
him to give some reason why, though he had been 
hitherto frustrated, he might succeed at last. 

"We have hitherto," said she, "known but little 
of the world ; we have never yet been either great 
or mean. In our own country, though we bad 
royalty, we had no power, and in this we have not 
yet seen the private recesses of domestic peace. 
Imlae favors not our search, lest we should in time 
find him mistaJren. We will divide the task be- 
tween us : you shall try what is to be found in the 
splendor of courts, and I will range the shades of 
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humbler life. Perhaps command and authority may 
be the supreme blessings, as they afford most oppor- 
tunities of doing good ; or, perhaps, what this world 
can give may be found in the modest habitations of 
middle fortune ; too low for great designs, and too 
high for penury and c 
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RissELAS applauded the design, and appeared next 
day with a splendid retinue at the court of the Bassa. 
He was soon distinguished for his magnificence, and 
admitted, as a prince whose curiosity had brought 
him from distant countries, to an intimacy with the 
great officers, and freq^uent conversation with the 
Bassa himself. 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the man 
must be pleased with his own condition, whom all 
approached with reverence, and heard with obedi- 
ence, and who had the power to extend his edicts to 
a whole kingdom. " There can be no pleasure," 
said he, " equal to that of feeling at once the joy of 
thousands all made happy by wise administration. 
Yet, since by the law of subordination this sublime 
delight can be in one nation but the lot of one, it is 
surely reasonable to think, that there is some satis- 
faction more popular and accessible, and that miUiona 
can hardly be subjected to the will of a single man 
only to fill his particular breast with incommunica- 
ble content." 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
found no solution of the difficulty. But ai 
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and civilities gained him more familiarity, he foand 
that almost every man whq stood high in employ- 
ment hated all the rest, and was hated by them, and 
that their Uvea were a eontinual succession of plots 
and detections, stratagems and escapes, faction and 
treachery. Many of those who surrounded the 
Bassa, were sent only to watch and report his con- 
duct; every tongue was muttering censure, and 
every eye was searching for a fault 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, the Bassa 
was carried in chains to Constantinople, and bis name 
was mentioned no more. 

" What are we now to think of the prerogatives 
of power," said Easselas to his sister ; " is it without 
any efficacy to good ? or, is the subordinate degree 
only dangerous, and the supreme safe and glorious ? 
Is the Sultan the only happy man in his dominions ? 
or, is the Snltaa himself subject to the torments of 
suspicion, and the dread of enemies ?" 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed. 
The Sultan, that had advanced him, was murdered 
by the Janizaries, and his successor had other views 
and different favourites. 
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THE PRIHOESS PUESUES HER INQOTEY WITH MOEB DILLIQBHCE 
THAK GUOOGsa. 

The princess, in the mean time, insinTiated herself 
into many families ; for there are few doors through 
which liberality, joined with good humour, cannot- 
find its way. The daughters of many hoTises were 
airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too long 
accustomed to the conversation of Imlac and her 
brother, to be much pleased with childish levity and 
prattle which had no meaning. She found their, 
thoughts narrow, their wishes law, and their merri- 
ment often artificial. Their pleasures, poor as they 
were, could not be preserved pure, but were em- 
bittered by petty competitions and worthless emula- 
tion. They were always jealous of the beauty of 
each other ; of a quality to which solicitude can add 
nothing, and fi'om which detraction can take nothing 
away. Many were in love with trifiers like them- 
selves, and many fancied that they were in love wheq 
in truth they were only idle. Their affection was fixed 
neither on sense or virtue, and therefore seldom 
ended but in vexation. Their grief, however, hke 
their joy, was transient ; everything floated in their 
mind unconnected with the past or future, so that 
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one desire easily gave way to another, as a second 
stone cast into the water effaces and confounds the 
circles of the first, 

"WiJh these girls she played as with inoffensive 
animals, and found them proud of her countenance 
and weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply 
and her affability easily persuaded the hearts that 
were swelling with sorrow to discharge their secrets 
in her ear; and those whom hope flattered, or pros- 
perity delighted, often courted her to partake their 
pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private summer-house on the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur- 
rences of the day. As they were sitting together, 
the princess cast her eyes upon the river that flowed 
before her. "Answer," said she, "great father of 
waters, thou that roUest thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughters of thy 
native Mng. Tell me if thou waterest, through all 
thy course, a single habitation from which thou dost 
not hear the murmurs of complaint?" 

"You are, then," said Eaaselas, "not more suc- 
cessful in private houses than I have been in court." 

" I have, since the last partition of our provinces," 
said the princess, " enabled myself to enter familiarly 
into many fiimiUes, where there was the fairest show 
of prosperity and peace, and know not one house 
that is not haunted by some fury that destroys their 
quiet. 

"I did not see ease among tiie poor, because I 
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concluded that there it could not be found. But I 
aaw many poor, whom I had supposed to Uve in 
affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, very different 
appearances: it is often concealed in splendor, and, 
often in extravagance. It is the care of a very great 
part of mankind to conceal their indigence from the 
rest ; they support themselves by temporary expe- 
dients, and every day is lost ia contriving for the 
morrow. 

" This, however, was an evil which, though fre- 
quent, I saw with less pain, because I could relieve 
it. Yet some have refused my bounties; more 
offended with my quickness to detect their wants, 
than pleased with my readiness to succor them : and 
others, whose exigencies compelled them to admit 
my kindness, have never been able to forgive their 
benefactress. Many, however, have been sincerely 
grateful, without the ostentation of gratitude, or the 
hope of other favors." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PKINCES8 CONIINUES HER REMAUKS UPON PRITATE UFB. 

Nekatah, perceiving her brother's attentiou fixed, 
proceeded in her narrative. 

" In families, where there is or is not poverty, 
there is eonmionlj discord : if a kingdom be, as 
Imlac tells us, a great family, a family likewise is a 
little kingdom, torn with factions, and exposed to 
revolutions. An unpractised observer expects the 
love of parents and children to be constant and 
equal ; but this kindness seldom continues beyond 
the years of infancy ; in a short time the children 
become rivals to their parents. Benefits are allayed 
by reproaches, and gratitude debased by envy. 

"Parents and children seldom act in concert: each 
child endeavors to appropriate the esteem or fond- 
ness of the parents, and the parents, with yet less 
temptation, betray each other to their children; thus 
some place their confidence in the fether, and some 
in the mother, and by degrees the house is filled 
with artifices and feuds. 

" The opinions of children and pa^en^ of the 
young and the old, are naturally opposite, by the 
contrary effects of hope and despondency, of expec- 
tation and experience, without crime or foUy on 
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either aide. The colors of life in youth and age 
appear different, as the face of nature in spring and 
winter. And how can children credit the assertions 
of parents, which their own eyes show them to he 
false? 

" Few parents aet in such a manner as much to 
enforce their maxims hy the credit of their lives. 
The old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance aud 
gradual progression : the youth expects to force his 
way by genius, vigor, and precipitance. The old 
man pays regard to riches, and the youth reverences 
virtue. The old man deifies prudence : the youth 
commits himself to magnanimity and chance. The 
young man, who intends no ill, believes that none 
is intended, and therefore acts with openness and 
candor; but his father, having suffered the injuries 
of fraud, is impelled to suspect, and too often allured 
to practise it. Age looks with anger on the temerity 
of youth, and youth with contempt on the scrupu- 
losity of age. Thus parents aud children, for the 
greatest part, live on to love leas and less : and, if 
those whom nature has thus closely united are the 
torments of each other, where shall we look for ten- 
derness and consolation?" 

"Surely," said the prince, "you must have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am 
unwilling to believe, that the most tender of all rela- 
tions is thus impeded in its effects by natural neces- 
sity," 

"Domestic discord," answered she, "is not inevi- 
tably and fatally necessary ; but yet it is not easily 
avoided. We seldom see that a whole family is 
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virtuous : the good and evil cannot well agree ; and 
the evil can yet leas agree with one another : even 
the virtuous fall sometimes to variance, when their 
virtues are of different kinds, and tending to ex- 
tremes. In general, those parents have most rever- 
ence who most deserve it: for he that hves well 
cannot he despised. 

"Many other evils infest private life. Some are 
the slaves of servants whom they have trusted with 
their affairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety by 
the caprice of rich relations, whom they cannot please 
and dare not offend. Some husbands are imperious, 
and some wives perverse : and as it is always more 
easy to do evO. than good, though the wisdom or 
virtue of one can very rarely make many happy, the 
folly or vice of one may often make many miserable." 

"If such be the general effect of marriage," said 
the prince, "I shall, for the future, think it danger- 
ous to connect my interests with that of another, lest 
I should be unhappy by my partner's fault." 

"I have met," said the princess, "with many who 
live single for that reason ; but I never found that 
their prudence ought to raise envy. They dream 
away their time without friendship, without fond- 
ness, and are driven to rid themselves of the day, for 
which they have no use, by childish amusements or 
vicious dehghts. They act as beings under the con- 
stant sense of some known inferiority, that fills their 
minds with rancor, and their tongues with censure. 
They are peevish at home, and malevolent abroad ; 
and, as the outlaws of human nature, make it their 
business and their pleasure to disturb that society 
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Tvhich debars them from its privileges. To live 
without feeling or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate 
without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted 
without tasting the balm of pity, is a state more 
gloomy than solitude : it is not retreat, but exclusion 
from mankind. Marriage has many pains, but celi- 
bacy has no pleasures." 

"What then is to be done?" said Easselas ; "the 
more we inquire, the less we can resolve. Surely he 
is most likely to please himself that has no othCT 
inclination to regfttd." 
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The conversation had a short pause. The prince 
having considered his sister's observations, told her 
that she had surveyed life with prejudice, and sup- 
posed misery where she did not find it. "Your 
narrative," says he, "throws yet a darker gloom 
upon the prospects of futurity : the predictions of 
Imlac were but faint sketches of the evils painted by 
Nekayah, I -have been lately convinced that quiet 
is not the daughter of grandeur nor of power : that 
her presence is not to be bought by wealth, nor en- 
forced by conquest. It is evident, that as any man 
acts in a wider compass, he must be more exposed 
to opposition from enmity, or miscarriage from 
chance ; whoever has many to please or to govern, 
must use the ministry of many agents, some of whom 
will be wicked, and some ignorant : by some he will 
be misled, and by others betrayed. If he gratifies 
one, he offends another: those that are not favored 
will think themselves injured ; and, since favors can 
be conferred but upon few, the greater number will 
be always discontented." 

"The discontent," said the princess, "which is 
thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall always have 
spirit to despise, and you, power to repress." 
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" Kseonteiit," answered Easselas, "will not al- 
ways be without reason under the most just and 
vigilant administration of public affairs. None, 
however attentive, can- always discover that merit 
which indigence or faction may happen to obscure : 
and none, however powerful, can always reward it. 
Yet he that sees inferior desert advanced above him, 
will naturally impute that preference to partiality or 
caprice ; and, indeed, it can scarcely be hoped that any 
man, however magnanimous by nature, or exalted 
by condition, will be able to persist forever in the 
fixed and inexorable justice of distribution : he will 
sometimes indulge his own affections, and sometimes 
those of his favorites ; he will permit some to please 
him who can never serve him ; he will discover in 
those whom he loves, qualities which in reality they 
do not possess ; and to those, from whom he receives 
pleasure, he will in his turn endeavor to give it. 
Thus will recommendations sometimes prevail which 
were purchased hy money, or by the more destruc- 
tive bribery of flattery and servility. 

"He that has much to do will do something 
wrong, and of that wrong must suffer the conse- 
quences; and, if it were possible that he should 
always act rightly, yet when such numbers are to 
judge of his conduct, the bad will censure and ob- 
struct him hy malevolence, and the good sometimes 
by mistake. 

" The highest stations cannot therefore hope to be 
the abodes of happiness, which I would willingly 
believe to have fled from thrones and palaces to 
seats of humble privacy and placid obscurity. For 
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what can hinder the satisfaction, or intercept the 
expectations of him whose abilities are adequate to 
his employments, who sees with his own eyes the 
whole cirenit of his influence, who chooses by bis 
own knowlec^e all whom he trusts, and whom none 
are tempted to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he 
has nothing to do but to love and be loved, to be 
virtuous and to be happy," 

" Wbether perfect happiness would be procured by 
perfect goodness," said Nekayah, "this world will 
never afford an opportunity of deciding. But this, 
at least, may be maintained, that we do not always 
find visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue. 
All natural, and almost all political evils, are inci- 
dent alike to the bad and good ; they are confounded 
in the misery of famine, and not much distinguished 
in the fury of a faction ; they sink together in & 
tempest, and are driven together from their country 
by invaders. (AJI that virtue can afford is quietness 
of conscience, a steady prospect of a happier state ; 
this may enable us to endure calamity with patience : 
but remember that patience must oppose pain." 
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"Dear princess," said Easselas, "you fall into the 
common errors of exaggeratory declamation, by pro- 
ducing, ID a familiar disquisition, examples of na- 
tional calamities, and scenes of extensive misery, 
which are found in books rather than in the world, 
and which, as they are horrid, are ordained to be 
rare. Let us not imagine evils which we do not 
feel, nor injure life by misrepresentations. I cannot 
bear that querulous eloquence which threatens every 
city with a siege lilie that of Jericho, that mates 
famine attend on every flight of locusts, and suspends 
pestilence on the wing of every blast that issues 
from the south. 

" On necessary and inevitable evils, which over- 
whelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain; 
when they happen they must be endured. But it is 
evident, that these bursts of universal distress are 
more dreaded than felt; thousands and ten thousands 
flourish in youth, and wither in age, without the 
knowledge of any other than domestic evils, and 
share the same pleasures and vexations, whether 
their kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies of 
their country pursue their enemies, or retreat before 
them. While courts are disturbed with intestine 
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competitions, and ambassadors are negotiating in 
foreign countries, tlie smith still plies his anvil, and 
the husbandman drives his plough forward ; the 
necessaries of life are required and obtained ; and 
the successive business of the seasons continues to 
make its wonted revolutions. 

"Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, may 
never happen, and what, when it shall happen, will 
laugh athuman speculation. We will not endeavor 
to modify the motions of the elements, or to fix the 
destiny of kingdoms. It is our business to consider 
what beings like us may perform, each laboring 
for his own happiness, by promoting within his 
circle, however narrow, the happiness of others, 

" Marriage is evidently the diofeite of nature: men 
and women are made to be the companions of each 
other, and therefore I cannot be persuaded but that 
marriage is one of the means of happiness." 

" I know not," said the princess, whether " mar- 
riage be more than one of the innumerable modes 
of human misery. When I see and reckon the 
various forms of connubial infelicity, the unexpected 
causes of lasting discord, the diversities of temper, 
the oppositions of opinion, the rude collisions of 
contrary desire where both are ui^d by violent im- 
pulses, the obstinate contests of disagreeable virtues, 
where both are supported by consciousness of good 
intention, I am sometimes disposed to think with 
the severer casuists of most nations, that marriage 
is rather permitted than approved, and that none, 
but by the instigation of a passion too much indulged, 
entangle themselves with indissoluble compacts." 
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i'ToTi seem to forget," replied Easselas, "that you 
have, even now, represented celibacy as less happy 
than marriage. Both conditions may be bad, but they 
cannot both be worst. Thus it happens when wrong 
opinions are entertained, that they mutually destroy 
each other, and leave the mind open to truth." 

"I did not expect," answered the princess, "to 
hear that imputed to falsehood which is the conse- 
quence only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, 
it is difficult to compare with exactness objecte vast 
in their extent, and various in their parts. Where 
we see or conceive the whole at once, we readily 
note the discriminations, and decide the preference : 
hut of two systems, of which neither can be sur- 
veyed by any human being in its full compass of 
magnitude and multiplicity of complication, where 
is the wonder, that judging of the whole by parts, 
I am alternately affected by one and the other 
as either presses on my memory or fancy ? We 
differ from ourselves just as we differ from each 
other, when we see only part of the question, as in 
the multifarious relations of politics and morahty: 
but when we perceive the whole at once, as in nu- 
merical computations, all agree in one judgment, 
and none ever varies his opinion." 

" Let us not add," said the prince, " to the other 
evds of life, the bitterness of controversy, nor en- 
deavor to vie with each other in subtilities of argu- 
ment. We are employed in a search of which both 
are equally to enjoy the success, or suffer by the 
miscarriage. It is therefore fit that we assist each 
other. You surely conclude too hastily fiom the 
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iDfelicity of marriage against its institution : will not 
the misery of life prove equally that life cannot lie 
the gift of heaven ? The world must be peopled 
by marriage, or peopled without it." 

"How the world is to be peopled," returned 
Nekayah, " is not my care, and need not be yours. 
I see no danger that the present generation should 
omit to leave successors behind them : we are not 
now inquiring for the world, but for ourselves." 
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" The good, of the wliole," says Baaselas, " is the 
same with the good* of all its parta. If marriage be 
best for mankind, it must be evidently best for indi- 
viduals, or a permanent and necessary duty must be 
the cause of evil, and some must be inevitably sacri- 
ficed to the convenience of others. In the estimate 
which you have made of the two states, it appears 
that the incommodities of a single life are, in a 
great measure, necessary and certain, but those of 
the conjugal state accidental and avoidable. 

"I cannot forbear to flatter myself, that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general foUy of mankind is the cause of genertd 
complaint. What can hv expected but disappoint- 
ment and repentance from a choice made in the im- 
maturity of youth, in the ardor of desire, without 
jiidgment, without foresight, without inquiry after 
conformity of opinions, similarity of manners, rec- 
titude of judgment, or purity of sentiment? 

"Such is the common process of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought to- 
gether by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civil- 
ities, go home and dream of one another. Haying 
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little to divert attention, or diversify thought, they 
find themselves uneasy when they are apart, and 
therefore conclude that they shall be happy toge- 
ther. They marry, and discover what nothing but 
voluntary blindness before had concealed: tliey 
wear out life in altercations, and charge nature with 
craelty. 

" Erom those early marriages proceeds likewise 
the rivalry of parents and children i the son is 
eager to enjoy the world before the father is willing 
to forsake it, and there is hardly room at once for 
two generations. The daughter begins to bloom 
before the mother can be content to fade, and nei- 
ther can forbear to wish for the absence of the 
other. 

" Surely all these evils may be avoided by that 
deUberalion and delay which prudence prescribes to 
irrevocable choice. In the variety and joUity of 
youthful pleasures hfe may be well enough sup- 
ported without the help of a partner. Longer time 
will increase experience, and widei views will allow 
better opportunities of inquiry and selection : one 
advantage, at least, will be certain : the parents will 
be visibly older than their children," 

"What reason cannot collect," said Nekayah, 
" and what experiment has not yet taught, can be 
known only from the report of others. I have been 
told that late marriages are not eminently happy. 
This is a question too important to be neglected, 
and I have often proposed it to those whose accu- 
racy of remark, and comprehensiveness of know- 
ledge, made their suffrages worthy of regard. They 
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have generally determined that it is dangerous for 
a man and woman to suspend their fate upon each 
other, at a time when opinions are fixed, and habits 
are established ; when friendships have been con- 
tracted on both sides, when life has been planned 
into method, and the mind has long enjoyed the 
contemplation of its own prospects. 

" It is scarcely possible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduct of chance, should have 
been both directed to the same path, and it will not 
often happen that either will quit the track which 
custom has made pleasing. When the desultory 
levity of youth has settled into regularity, it is soon 
succeeded by pride ashamed to yield, or obstinacy 
delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
esteem produces mutual desire to please, time itself, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, de- 
termines likewise the direction of the passions, and 
gives an inflexible rigidity to the manners. Long 
customs are not easily broken ; he that attempts to 
change the course of his own l-fe, very often labors 
in vaia : and how shall we do that for others, which 
we are seldom able to do for ourselves ?" 

" But surely," interposed the prince, " you sup- 
pose the chief motive of choice foi^otten or neglect- 
ed. Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be my 
first question, whether she be willing to be led by 
reason ?" 

"Thus it is," said Nekayah, "that philosophers 
are deceived. There are a thousand familiar dis- 
putes which reason never can decide : questions 
that elude investigation, and make logic ridiculous : 
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cages where something must be done, and where 
little can be said. Consider the state of mankind, 
and inquire how few can be supposed to act upon 
any occasion, whether small or great, with all the 
reasons of action present to their minds. Wretched 
would be the pair above all names of wretchedness, 
who shoiild be doomed to adjust by reason, every 
morning, all the minute detail of a domestic day. 

" Those who marry at an advanced age will pro- 
bably escape the eneroachmente of their children ; 
but, in diminution of this advantage, they will be 
likely to leave them, ignorant and helpless, to a 
guardian's mercy; or, if that should not happen, 
they must at least go out of the world before they 
see those whom they love best either wise or great. 

"From their children, if they have less to fear, 
they have less also to hope, aBd they lose, without 
equivalent, the joys of early love, and the conve- 
nience of uniting with manners pliant, and minds 
susceptible of new impressions, which might wear 
away their dissimilitudes by long cohabitation, as 
soft bodies, by continual attrition, can form their 
surfoees to each other. 

" I believe it will be found that those who many 
late are best pleased with theit children, and those 
who marry early with their partners." 

"The union of these two affections," said Eas- 
selas, "would produce all that could be wished. 
Perhaps there is a time wheu marriage might unite 
them, a time neither too early for the father, .nor 
too late for the husband." 

" Every hour," answered the princess, confirms 
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my prejudice in favor of the position so often 
uttered by the mouth of Iinlac. ' That nature seta 
her gifts on the right hand and on the left.' Those 
conditions which flatter hope and attract desire, are 
GO constituted that, as we approach one, we recede 
fix)m another. There are goods so opposed that we 
cannot seize both, but, by too much prudence, may 
pass between them at too great a distance to reach 
either. This is often the fate of long considera- 
tion : he does nothing who endeavors to do more 
than is allowed to humanity. Platter not yourself 
with contrarieties of pleasure. Of the blessings set 
before you make your choice and be content. Ko 
man can taste the fruits of autumn while he is de- 
lighting his scent with the flowers of spring ; no 
man can, at the same time, fill his cup fixijn-the 
source and from the mouth of the Nfle." 
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Here Imlac entered, and interrupted them. " Im- 
lac," said Rasselas, " I liave been taking from tho 
princess the dismal history of private life, and am 
ahnost discouraged from further search," 

" It seems ■ to me," said Imlac, " that while you 
are making the choice of life, yon neglect to live. 
Tou wander about a single city, which, however 
large and diversified, can now afford few novelties, 
and forget that you are in a country, famous among 
the earhest monarchies for the power and wisdom of 
its inhabitants ; a country where the sciences first 
dawned that illuminate the world, and beyond 
which the arts cannot be traced of civil society or 
domestic life. 

" The old Egyptians have left behind them mon- 
uments of industry and power, before which all 
European magnificence is confessed to fade away. 
The ruins of their architecture are the schools of 
modem builders, and from the wonders which time 
has spared, we may conjecture, though uncertainly, 
what it has destroyed." 

"My curiosity," said Easselas, "does not very 
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strongly lead me to survey piles of stones or mounds 
of earth ; my business ia with man. I came bither 
not to measure fragments of temples, or trace choked 
aqueducts, but to look upon the various scenes of 
the present world," 

"The things that are now before us," said the 
princess, " require attention, and deserve it. What 
Lave I to do with the heroes or the monuments of 
ancient times ? with times which never can return, 
and heroes whose form of life was different from all 
that the present condition of mankind requires or 
allows ?" 

"To "know anything," returned the poet, "we 
must know its effects ; to see men we must see their 
works, that we may Icam what reason has dictated, 
or passion has incited, and find what are the most 
powerful motives of action. To judge rightly of 
the present, we must oppose it to the past ; for all 
judgment is comparative, and of the future nothing 
can be known. The truth is, that no mind is much 
employed upon the present ; recollection and antici- 
pation All up almost all our moments. Our pas- 
sions are joy and grief, love and hatred, hope and 
fear. Of joy and grief the past is the object, and 
the future of hope and fear ; even love and hatred 
respect tlie past, for the cause must have been be- 
fore the effect. 

" The present state of things is the consequence 
of the former, and it is natural to inquire what were 
the sources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil 
that we suffer. If we act only for ourselves, to 
neglect the study of history is not prudent : if we 
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are ititrusted with the care of othera, it is not just. 
Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal ; and he 
may properly be charged with evU who refused to 
learn how he might prevent it. 

" There is no part of history so generally useful 
as that which relates to the progress of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reasdn, the suc- 
cessive advances of science, the vicissitudes of learn- 
ing and ignorance, which are the light and darkness 
of thinking beings, the extinction and resuscitation 
of arts, and the revolutions of the inteUeetual world. 
If accounts of battles and invasions are peculiarly 
the business of princes, the useful or elegant arts are 
not to be neglected ; those who have kingdoms to 
govern, have understandings to cultivate. 

" Example is always more efficacious than precept, 
A soldier is formed in war, and a painter must copy 
pictures. In this, contemplative life has the advan- 
tage ; great actions are seldom seen, but the labors 
of art are always at hand for those who desire to 
know what art has been able to perfonn, 

" When the eye or the imagination is struck with 
any uncommon work, the next transition of an active 
mind is to the means by which it was performed. 
Here begins the true use of such contemplation; 
we enlarge our comprehension by new ideas, and 
perhaps recover some art lost to mankind, or learn 
what is less perfectly known in our own country. 
At least we compare our own with former times, and 
either rejoice at our improvements, or, what is the 
first motion towards good, discover our defects." 

"I am willing," said the prince, "to see all that 
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can deserve my search," "And I," said the prin- 
cess, " shall rejoice to learn something of the manners 
of antiquity." 

"The most pompous monuments of Egyptian 
greatness, and one of the most bulky works of 
manual industry," said Imlac, "are the Pyramids; 
fiibries raised before the time of history, and of which 
the earliest narratives afford us only uncertain tra- 
ditions. Of these the greatest is stiE standing, very 
little injured by time," 

"Let us visit them to-morrow," said Nekayah, 
"I have often heard of the Pyramids, and shall not 
rest, tin I have seen them within and without with 
my own eyes." 
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The resolution being thus taken, they set out the 
next day. They laid tents upon their camels, being 
resolved to sta,j among the Pyramids till their curi- 
osity was fully satisfied. They travelled gently, 
turned aside to everything remarkable, stopped from 
time to time and conversed with the inhabitants, and 
observed the various appea,rance8 of towns ruined 
and inhabited, of wild and cultivated nature. 

When they came td the great Pyramid, they were 
astonished at the extent of the base, and the height 
of the top. Imlac explained to them the principles 
upon which the pyramidal form was chosen for a 
fabric intended to co-extend its duration mth that 
of the world : he showed that its gradual diminution 
gave it such stability as defeated all the common 
attacks of the elements, and could scarcely be over- 
thrown by earthquakes themselves, the least resisti- 
ble of natural violence. A concussion that should 
shatter the Pyramid would threaten the dissolution 
of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitched 
their tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to 
enter its interior apartments, and having hired the 
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common guides, climed up to the first passage, whea 
tlie favorite of the princess, looking into the cavity, 
stepped back and trembled. " Pekuah," said the 
princess, "of what art thou afraid?" "Of the nar- 
row entrance," answered the lady, and of the dread- 
ful gloom. I dare not enter a place whii^h must 
surely be inhabited by unquiet souls. The original 
possessors of these dreadful vaults -will start up 
before us, and perhaps shut us in forever." She 
spoke, and threw her arms round the neck of her 
mistress. 

"If all your fear be of apparitions," said the 
prince, "I will promise you safety: there is no 
danger from the dead ; he that is once buried will 
he seen no more." 

" That the dead are seen no more," sfud Imlac, 
"I will not undertake to maintain against the con- 
current and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of 
bH nations. There is no people, rude or learned, 
among whom apparitions of the dead are not related 
and beheved. This opinion, which perhaps prevails 
as far as human nature is diffused, could become 
universal only by its truth : those that never heard 
of one another, would not have agreed in a tale 
which nothing but experience can make credible. 
That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very little 
weaken the general evidence; and some who deny 
it with their tongues confess it hy their fears. 

" Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to those 
which have already seized on Petuah. There can 
be no reason why spectres should haunt the Pyra- 
mid more than other places, or why they should 
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have power or will to hurt innocence and purity. 
Our entrance is no violation of their privileges ; we 
can take nothing from them, how then can we offend 
them ?" 

"My dear Pekuah," said the princess, "I will 
always go before you, and Imlac shall follow you. 
Remember that you are the companion of the prin- 
cess of Abyssinia." 

" If the princess is pleased that her servant should 
die," returned the lady, "let her command some 
death leas dreadful than inclosure in this horrid 
cavern. You know I dare not disobey you : I must 
go if you command me; hut if I once enter, I never 
shall come hack." 

The princess saw that her fear was too strong for 
expostulation or reproof, and embracing her, told 
her that she should stay in the tent till their return. 
Pekuah was not yet satisfied but entreated the prin- 
ceag not to pursue so dreadful a purpose as that of 
entering the recesses of the Pyramid. " Though T 
cannot teach courage," said Nekayah, "I must not 
learn cowardice ; nor leave at last undone what I 
came hither only to do." 
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Pekuah descended to the tents, and tlie rest entered 
the Pyramid; fchey passed through the galleries, 
surveyed the vaults of marble, and examined the 
chest in which the body of the founder ia supposed 
to have been reposited. They then sat down in one 
of the most spacious chambers to rest awhile before 
they attempted to return, 

" We have now," said Imlac, " gratified our minds 
with an exact view of the greatest work of man, 
except the wall of China. 

" Of the wall it is very easy to assign the motive. 
It secured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 
incursions of barbarians, whose unskilfulness in arts 
made it easier for them to supply their wants hy 
rapine than by industry, and who from time to time 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful com- 
merce, as vultures descend upon domestic fowl. 
Their celerity and fierceness made the wall neces- 
sary and their ignorance made it efficacious. 

"But for the Pyramids no reason has ever been 
given adequate to the cost and labor of the work. 
The narrowness of the chambers proves that it could 
afford no retreat from enemies, and treasures might 
have been reposited at far less expense, with equal 
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security. It seems to have been erected only m 
compliance with tliat liuiiger of imagination which 
preys iaceasantly upon life, and must he always ap- 
peased by some employment. "Those who have 
already all that they can enjoy, must enlarge their 
desires. He that has built for use, till use is sup- 
pUed, must begin to build for vanity, and extend 
his plan to the utmost power of human performance, 
that he may not be soon reduced to form another 
wish. 

"I consider this mighty structure as a monument 
of the insufficiency of human enjoyments. A king, 
whose power is unlimited, and whose treasures sur- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the erection of a Pyramid, the satiety of 
dominion and tastelessness of pleasures and to amuse 
the tediousness of declining life, by seeing thousands 
laboring without end, and one stone, for no purpose, 
laid upon another. "Whoever thou art, that, not 
content with a moderate condition, iraaginest happi- 
ness in royal magnificence, and dreamest that com- 
mand or riches can feed the appetite of novelty with 
perpetual gratifications, survey the Pyramids, Mid 
confess thy folly " 
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Thet rose up, and returned through the cavity at 
wbicli they had entered, and the princess prepared 
for her favorite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, 
and costly rooms, and of the different impressions 
which the varietiea of the way had made upon her. 
But when they came to their train, they found 
every one silent and dejected: the men discovered 
shame and fear in their countenances, and the 
women were weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to conjec- 
ture, but immediately inqmied. " You had scarcely 
entered into the Pyramid," said one of the attend- 
ants, " whoo a troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we 
were too few to resist them, and too slow to escape. 
They were about to search the tents, set ns on our 
camels, and drive us along before them, when the 
approach of some Turkish horsemen put them to 
flight : but they seized the Lady Pekuah with her 
two maids, and carried them away ; the Turks are 
now pursuing them by our instigation, but I fear 
they will not be able to overtake them," 

The princess was overpowered with surprise an I 
grief. "Rassislas, iu the first heat of liis resentment. 
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ordered his servants to follow Mm, and prepared to 
pursue tlie robters with his eabre in his hand. 
"Sir," said Imlac, "what can yon hope from vio- 
lence or valor ? the Arabs are mounted on horses 
trained to battle and retreat; we have only beaste 
of burden. By leaving onr present station we may 
lose the princess, but cannot hope to regain Pe* 
kuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, not having 
been able to reach the enemy. The princess burst 
out into new lamentations, and Easselas could 
scarcely forbear to reproach them with cowardice ; 
but Imlac was of opinion, that the escape of the 
Arabs was no addition to their misfortune, for per- 
haps they would have killed their captives rather 
than have reigned them. 
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There was nothing to be hoped from longer stay. 
They returned to Cairo repenting of their curiosity, 
censuring the negligence of the government, lament- 
ing their own rashness, which had neglected to pro- 
cure a guard, imagining many expedients by which 
the loss of Pekuah might have been prevented, and 
resolving to do something for her recovery, though 
none could find anything proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her 
women attempted to comfort her by telling her that 
all had their troubles, and that Lady Pekuah had 
enjoyed much happiness in the world for a long 
time, and might reasonably expect to change of for- 
tune. They hoped that some good would befal her 
wheresoever she was, and that their mistress would 
find another friend who might supply her place. 

The princess made them no answer, and they 
continued the form of condolence, not much grieved 
in their hearts that the favorite was lost. 

Next day the prince presented to the Bassa a 

memorial of the wrong which he had suffered, and 

a petition for redress. The Bassa threatened to 

6* DM 
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punish tlie robbers but did not attempt to catch 
them, nor indeed coiild , any account or description 
be given by which he might direct the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing would he done by 
authority. Governors being accustomed to hear of 
more crimes than they can punish, and more wrongs 
than they can redress, set themselves at ease by in- 
discriminate negligence, and presently forget the 
request when they lose sight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavored to gain some intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exact knowledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, 
and to regular correspondence with their chiefs, and 
who readily undertook the recovery of Pekuah. Of 
these some were furnished with money for their 
journey, and came back no more : some were liber- 
ally paid for accounts which a few days discovered 
to be false. But the princess would not suffer any 
means, however improbable, to be left untried. 
While she was doing something she kept her hope 
aliye. As one expedient failed, another was sug- 
gested ; when one messenger returned unsuccessful 
another was dispatched to a different quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah 
nothing had been heard; the hopes which they had 
endeavored to raise in each other grew more languid, 
and the princess, when she saw nothing more to be 
tried, sunk down inconsolable in hopeless dejection. 
A thousand times she reproached herself with the 
easy compliance by which she permitted her fiivorite 
to stay behind her. "Had not my fondness," snid 
she, " le^ened my authority, Pekuah had not dared 
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to talk of her terrors. Slie ought to have feared 
me more than spectres. A severe look woiild have 
overpowered her; a peremptory command would 
have compelled obedience. Why did foolish indul- 
gence prevail upon me? Why did I not speak, 
and refuse to hear ?" 

" Great princess," said Imlac, " do not reproach 
yourself for your virtue, or consider that as hlama- 
hle by which evil has accidentally been caused. 
Your tenderness for the timidity of Pekuah was 
generous and kind. When we act according to our 
duty, we commit the event to him by whose laws 
our actions are governed, and who will suffer aone 
to be finally punished for obedience. When, in 
prospect of some good, ■whether natural or moral, 
we break the rules prescribed us, we withdraw from 
the direction of superior wisdom, and take all con- 
sequences upon ourselves. Man cannot so far know 
the connection of causes and events, as that he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. When 
we pursue our end by lawful means, we may always 
console our miscarriage by the hope of future recom- 
pense. When we consult only our own policy, and 
attempt to find a nearer way to good, by overleaping 
the settled boundaries of right and wrong, we cannot 
be happy even by success, because we cannot 
escape the consciousness of our fault ; but, if we 
miscarry, the disappointment is irremediably em- 
bittered. How comfortless is the sorrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vexa- 
tion of calamity which guilt has brought upon him 1 

" Consider, princess, what would have been your 
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condition, if tbe lady Pekuaii liad entreated to accom- 
pany you, and being compelled to stay in the tents, 
had been carried away ; or how would you have 
borne the thought, if you had forced her into tlie 
Pyramid, and she ha,d died before you in agonies 
of terror?" 

"Had either happened," said Nekayah, "I could 
not have endured life till now : I shoiold have been 
tortured to madness by the remembrance of such 
cruelty, or must have pined away in abhorrence of 



" This at least," said Imlac, " is the present re- 
ward of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky conse- 
quence can oblige us to repent it." 
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Nekatah, being tliiia reconciled to iersel^ found 
that no evil is insupportable but that which is ac- 
companied with consciousness of wrong. She was 
&om that time delivered from the violence of tempes- 
tuous sorrow, and sunk into silent pensiveness and 
gloomy tranquillity. She sat from morning to even- 
ing recollecting all that had been done or said by 
her Pekuah, treasured up with care every trifle on 
which Pekuah had set an accidental value, and 
which might recall to mind any little incident ot 
careless conversation. The sentiments of her whom 
she now expected to see no more, were treasured in 
her memory as rules of life, and were deliberated to 
no other end than to conjecture on any occasion what 
would have been the opinion and counsel of Pekuah. 
The women by whom she was attended knew 
nothing of her real condition, and therefore she 
could not talk to them but with caution and reserve. 
She began to remit her curiosity, having no great 
desire to collect notions which she had not conve- 
nience of uttering. Easselas endeavored first to 
comfort, and afterwards to divert her; he hired mu- 
sicians, to whom she seemed to listen, but did not 
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hear item, and procured masters to instruct her in 
varioua arts, whose lectures, when they visited her 
again, were again to be repeated. She had lost her 
taste of pleasure, and her ambition of excellence. 
And her mind, though forced into short excursions, 
always recurred to the image of her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to 
renew hia inquiries, and was asked every night 
whether he had yet heard of Pekuah, till not being 
able to return the princess the answer that she de- 
sired, he was less and less willing to come into her 
presence. She observed his backwardness, and 
commanded him to attend her. "You are not," 
said she, "to confound impatience with resentment, 
or to suppose tbat I charge you with negligence, 
because I repine at yoixr unsuccesafulncss, I do not 
much wonder at your absence; I know that the 
unhappy are never pleasing, and that all naturally 
avoid the contagion of misery. To hear complaints 
is wearisome alike to the wretched and the bappy ; 
for who would cloud, by adventitious grief^ tbe short 
gleams of gaity which life allows us? or who, that 
is struggling under bis own evils, will add to them 
the miseries of another ? 

"Tbe time is at hand, when none shall be dis- 
turbed any longer by the sighs of Nekayab : my 
seareh after happiness is now at an end. I am re- 
solved to retire from tbe world with all its flatteries 
and deceits, and will hide myself in solitude without 
any other care than to compose my thoughts, and 
regulate my hours by a constant succession of inno- 
cent occupations, till, with a mind purified from all 
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eartUy desircs, I shall enter into that state to which 
all are hastening, and in which I hope again to enjoy 
the friendship of Pekuali." 

"Do not entangle your mind," said Imlac, "by 
irrevocable determinations, nor increase the burden 
of life, by a voluntary accumulation of misery: the 
weariness of retirement will continue to increase 
when the loss of Pekuali is forgotten. That yoa 
have been deprived of one pleasure, is no very good 
reason for rejection of the rest." 

"Since Pekuah was taken from me," said the 
princess, "I have no pleasure to reject or retain. 
She that has no one to love or trust, has little to 
hope. She wants the radical principle of happiness. 
We may, perhaps, allow, that what satisfaction this 
world can afford, must arise from the conjunction of 
wealth, knowledge, and goodness : wealth is nothing 
but as it is bestowed, and knowledge nothing but 
as it L3 communicated : they must, therefore, be im- 
parted to others, and to whom could I now delight 
to impart them ? Goodn&ss aifords the only comfort 
which can be enjoyed without a partner, and good- 
ness may he practised in retirement." 

" How far solitude may admit goodness, or ad- 
vance it, I shall not,'" replied Imlac, "dispute at 
present. Bemember the confession of the pious 
hermit. You will wish to return into the world, 
when the image of your companion has left your 
thoughts." 

"That time," said Nekayah, "will never come. 
The generous frankness, the modest obsequiousness, 
and the faittfiil secrecy of my dear Pekuah, will 
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always be more missed, as I shall live longer to see 
vice and folly." 

"The state of a mind oppressed with a suddeii 
calamity," said Imlac, " is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new-created earth, who, when the 
first night came upon them, supposed that day would 
never return. When the clouds of sorrow gather 
over us, we see nothing beyond them, nor can im- 
agine how they will be dispelled j yet a new day 
succeeded to the night, and sorrow is never long 
without a dawn of ease. But they who restrain 
themselves from receiving comfort do as the savages 
would have done, had they put out their eyes when 
it was dart. Our minds, like our bodies, are in 
continual flux ; something is hourly lost, and some- 
thing acquired. To lose much at once is inconve- 
nient to either, but while the vital powers remain 
uninjured, nature will find the means of reparation. 
Distance has the same effect on the mind as on the 
eye, and while we glide along the stream of time, 
whatever we leave behind us is always lessening, 
and that which we approach increasing in magni- 
tude. Do not suffer life to stagnate ; it wiU grow 
muddy for want of motion ; commit yourself again 
to the current of the world; Pekuah will vanish by 
degrees ; you will meet in your way some other 
fevorite, or learn to diffuse yourself in general con- 
versation." 

"At least," said the prince, "do not despair before 
all remedies have been tried ; the inquiry after the 
unfortunate lady is still continued, and shall be 
carried on with yet greater diligence, on condition 
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that you will promise to wait a year for the event, 
without any unaJterabie resolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been ad- 
vised by Imlac to require it, Imlac had, indeed, no 
great hope of regaining Pekuah, but he supposed 
that if be could secure the interval of a year, the 
princess would be in no danger of a cloister. 
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Nekatah, seeing that nothing was omitted for 
the lecoverj of her favorite, and having, hy her 
promise, set her intention of retirement at a distance, 
began imperceptibly to return to common cares and 
common pleasures. She rejoiced without her own 
consent at the suspension of her sorrows, and some- 
times caught herself with indignation in the act of 
turning away her mind fi-om the remembrance of her 
whom yet she resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Pckuah, 
and for some weeks retired constantly at the time 
fixed, and returned with her eyes swollen and her 
countenance clouded. By degrees she grew less 
scrupulous, and suffered any important and pressing 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears. She 
then yielded to less occasions; sometimes forgot 
what she was indeed afraid to remember, and, at 
last, wholly released herself from the duty of peri- 
odical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was not yet diminished, 
A thousand occurrences brought her back to mem- 
ory, and a thousand wants, which nothing hut the 
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confidence of friendship can supply, made her fre- 
quently regretted. She therefore solicited Imlao 
never to desist from inquiry, and to leave no art of 
intelligence untried, that at least she might Iiave the 
comfort of knowing that she did not suffer by negli- 
gence or sluggishness. "Yet what," said she, "is 
to be expected from our pursuit of happiness, Tvhen 
Tve find the state of life to be such, that happinesa 
itself is the cause of misery? Why should we en- 
deavor to attain that of which the possession cannot 
be secured ? I shall henceforward fear to yield my 
heart to excellence, however bright, or to fondness, 
however tender, lest I should lose i^ain what I have 
lost in Pekuah," 
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In seven months, one of the messengers, who had 
been sent away upon the day when the promise was 
drawn from the princess, returned, after many un- 
suecessful rambles, from the borders of Nubia, with 
an account that Pekuah was in the hands of an Arab 
chief, who possessed a castle or fortress on the ex- 
tremity of Egypt, The Arab, whose revenue was 
plunder, was willing to restore her, with her two 
attendants, for two hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The princess 
was in ecstasies when she heard that her fiivorite 
was alive, and might so cheaply be ransomed. She 
could not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's 
Jaappiness or her own, but entreated her brother to 
send back the messenger with the sum required. 
Imlac being consulted, was not very confident of the 
veracity of the relator, and was still more doubtful 
of the Arab's faith, who might if he were too libe- 
rally trusted, detain at once the money and the cap- 
tives. He thought it dangerous to put themselves 
in the power of the Arab by going into his distriet, 
and could not expect that the rover would so rtiueh 
expose himself as to come into the h)wer country, 
where he might be seized by the forces of the Bassa. 
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It is difficult to negotiate where neither will trust. 
But Imlac, after some deliberation, directed the mes- 
senger to propose that Pekuah should be conducted 
by t«ii horsemen to the monastery of St. Antony, 
which is situated in the deserts of Upper Egypt, 
where she should he met by the same number, and 
her ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they expected that 
the proposal would not he refused, they immediately 
began their journey to the monastery; and when 
they arrived, Imlac went forward with the former 
messenger to the Arab's fortress. Easselas was 
desirous to go with them ; but neither his sister nor 
Imlac would consent. The Arab, according to the 
custom of his nation, observed the laws of hospitality 
with great exactness to those who put themselves 
into his power, and, in a few days, brought Pekuah 
with her maids, by easy journeys, to the place ap- 
pointed, where, receiving the stipulated price, he 
restored her with great respect to liberty and her 
friends, and undertook to conduct them back to- 
wards Cairo beyond all danger of robbery or vio- 
lence. 

The princess and her favorite embraced each other 
with transport too violent to be expressed, and went 
out together to peur the tears of tenderness in secret, 
and exchange professions of kindness and gratitude. 
After a few hours they returned into the refectory 
of the Convent, where, in the presence of the prior 
and his brethren, the prince required of Pekuah the 
history of her adventures. 
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"At what time, and in wliat manner I was forced 
away," said Pekuah, " your servants lave told you. 
The suddenness of the event struck me with surprise, 
and I was at first rather stupefied than a^tated with 
any passion of either fear or sorrow. My confusion 
was increased by the speed and tumiQt of our flight, 
while we were followed by the Turks, who, as it 
seemed, soon despaired to overtake ns, or were afraid 
of those whom they made a show of menacing. 

" When the Arabs saw themselves out of danger 
they slackened their course, and aa I was less har- 
assed by external violence, I began to feel more 
uneasiness in my mini After some time we stopped 
near a spring, shaded with trees in a pleasant 
meadow, where we were set upon the ground, and 
offered such refreshments as our masters were par- 
taking. I was suffered to sit with ray maids apart 
from the rest, and none attempted to comfort or 
insult us. Here I first began to feel the full weight 
of my misery. The girls sat weeping in silence, 
and from time to time looked on me for succor. I 
knew not to what condition we were doomed, nor 
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could conjecture where would be the place of our 
captivity, or whence to draw any hope of deliver- 
ance, I was in the hands of robbers and savages, 
and had no reason to suppose that their pity was 
more than their justice, or that they would forhear 
the gratification of any ardor of desire, or caprice of 
cruelty, I, however, kissed my maids, and endeavor- 
ed to pacify them by remarking, that we were yet 
treated with decency, and that, since we were now 
carried beyond pursuit, there was no danger of vio- 
lence to our lives. 

"When we were to be set again on horseback, 
my maids clung round me, and refused to be parted, 
but I commanded them not to irritate those who had 
us in their power. We travelled the remaining part 
of the day through an unfrequented and pathless 
country, and came by moonlight to the side of a hili, 
where the rest of the troop were stationed. Their 
tents were pitched, and their fires kindled, and our 
chief was welcomed as a man much beloved by his 
dependants, 

"We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had ' attended their husbands in 
the expedition. They set before us the supper 
which they had provided, and I ate rather to en- 
courage my maids, than to comply with any appe- 
tite of my own. When the meat was taken away, 
they spread the carpets for repose. I was weary, 
and hoped to find in sleep that remission of distress 
which nature seldom denies. Ordering myself there- 
fore to be undrest, I observed that the women looked 
very earnestly upon me, not expecting, I suppose, 
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to see me so submissively attended. When my 
upper vest was taken off, they were apparently 
struck with the splendor of my clothes, and one of 
them timorously laid her hand upon the embroidery. 
She then went out, and in a short time came back 
with another woman, who seemed to be of higher 
rank, and greater aiithority. She did, at her entrance, 
the usual act of reverence, and taking me by the 
hand, placed me in a smaller tent, spread with liner 
carpets, where I spent the night quietly with my 
maids. 

"In the morning, as I was sitting on the grass, 
the chief of the troops came.towards me. I rose up 
to receive him, and he bowed with great respect. 
' Illustrious lady,' said he, ' my fortune is better than 
I Lave presumed to hope: I am told by my women, 
that I have a princess in my camp.' ' Sir/ answered 
I, ' your women have deceived themselves and you ; 
I am not a princess, but an unhappy stranger who 
intended soon to have left this country, in which I 
am now to be imprisoned forever.' ' Whoever, or 
whencesoevcr you are,' returned the Arab, 'your 
dress, and that of your servante, show your rank to 
be high, and your wealth to be great. Why should 
you, who can so easily procure your ransom, tHnk 
yourself in danger of perpetual captivity? The 
purpose of my incursions is to increase my riches, 
or, more properly, to gather tribute. The sons of 
Ishmael are the natural and hereditary lords of this 
part of the continent, which is usurped by late in- 
vaders, and low-born tyrants, from whom we are 
compelled to take by the sword what is denied to 
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justice. The violence of war admits no distinction ; 
the lance, that is lifted at guilt and power, will some- 
times fall on innocence and gentleness.' " 

" ' How little, said I, did I expect that yesterday 
it should liave fallen upon me 1' 

"'Misfortunes,' answered the Arab, 'should al- 
ways be expected. If the eye of hostility could 
learn reverence or pity, excellence like yours had 
been exempt from injury. But the angels of afflic- 
tion spread their toils alike for the virtuous and the 
wieked, for the mighty and the mean. Do not 1^ 
disconsolate: I am not one of the lawless and cruel 
rovers of the desert: I know the rules of civil life: 
I win fix your ransom, give a passport to your mes- 
senger, and perform my stipulations with nice punc- 
tuality. ' 

" You will easily believe that I was pleased with 
his courtesy: and finding that his predominant pas- 
sion was desire of money, I began now to think my 
danger less, for I knew that no sum would be thought 
too great for the release of Pekuah. I told him, 
that he should have no reason to charge me with 
ingratitude, if I was used with kindness, and that 
any ransom which could be expected for a maid of 
common rank, would be paid ; but that he must not 
persist to rate me as a princess. He said he would 
consider what he should demand, and then smOing, 
bowed and retired. 

" Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
maids themselves were served with reverence. We 
trayeHed onward by short journeys. On the fourth 
7 
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day the chief told me, that my ransom must be two 
hundred ounces of gold ; which I uot only promised 
him, hut told him, that I would add fi% more, if I 
and my maids were honorably treated. 

" I never knew the power of gold before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or shorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I chose to rest. 
We now had camels and other conveniences for 
travel, my own women were always at my side, and 
I amused myself with observing the maimers of the 
vagrant nations, and with viewing remains of ancient 
edifices, with which these deserted countries appear 
to hajve been, in some distant age, lavishly embel- 
lished. 

" The chief of the band was a man far from ilhte- 
rate : he was able to travel by the stars or the com- 
pass, and had marked, in his erratic expeditions, 
such places as are most worthy the notice of a pas- 
senger. He observed to me, that bmldinga are al- 
ways best preserved in places httle frequented, and 
difficult of access ; for, when once a coimtry declines 
from its primitive splendor, the more inhabitants are 
left, the quicker ruin will be made. Walls supply 
stones more easily than quairies, and palaces and 
temples wni be demolished, to make stables of gran- 
ite, and cottages of porphyry." 
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" We wandered about in tKis manner for some weeks, 
as our chief pretended, for my gratiiication, or, as I 
rather suspected, foi some convenience of liis own. 
I endeavored to appear contented, where sullcnness 
and resentment would have been of no use, and that 
endeavor conduced much to the calmness of my 
mind ; but ray heart was always with Nekayah, and 
the troubles of the n^ht much overbalanced the 
amusements of the day. My women, who threw 
aU their cares upon their mistress, set their minds at 
ease from the time when they saw me treated with 
respect, and gave themselves up to the incidental 
alleviations of our fatigue without solicitude or sor- 
row. I was plfeased with their pleasure, and ani- 
mated with their confidence. My condition had lost 
much of its terror, since I found that the Arab 
ranged the country merely to get riches. Avarice 
is an uniform and tractable vice : other intellectuLil 
distempers are different in different constitutions of 
mind ; that which soothes the pride of one .will of- 
fend the pride of another ; but to the favor of thu 
covetous there is a ready way; bring money, -.lad 
nothing is denied. 
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"At last we came to the dwelling of our chief, a 
strong and spacious house built with stone in an 
island of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under 
the tropic. 'Lady,' said the Arab, 'you shall rest 
after your journey a few weeks in this place, where 
you are to consider yourself as sovereign. My oc- 
cupation is WOT ; I have therefore chosen thia obscure 
residence, from which I can issue unexpected, and 
to which I can retire unpursued. You may now 
repose in security ; here are few pleasures, but here 
is no danger.' He then led me into the inner apart- 
ments, and seating me on the richest couch, bowed 
to the ground. His women, who considered me as 
a rival, looked on me with malignity; but being 
soon informed that I was a great lady detained only 
for my ransom, they began to vie with each other 
s and reverence. 

I comforted with new assurances of 
r hberty, I was for some days diverted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place. The turrets 
overlooked the -country to a great distance, and 
afforded a view of many windings of the stream. 
In the day I wandered from one place to another, 
as the course of the sun varied the splendor of the 
prospect, and saw many things which I had never 
seen before. The crocodiles and river horses are 
common in this unpeopled region, and I often looked 
upon them with terror, though I knew that they 
could not hurt me. For some time I expected to 
see mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac has told 
me, the European travellers have stationed in the 
Nile ; hut no such beings ever appeared, and the 
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Arabs, wKcri I inquired after them, laughed at ray 
credulity. 

"At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower set apart for celestial observations, where he 
endeavored to teach me the names and courses of 
the stars, I had no great incliaation to this study, 
bat an appearance of attention was necessary to 
please my instructor, who valued himself for bia 
skill ; and in a little while I found some employment 
requisite to beguile the tediousness of time, which 
was to be passed always amid the same objects. I 
was weary of looking in the morning on things &om 
which I had turned away weary in the evening; I 
therefore waa at last willing to observe the stars 
rather than do nothing, but could not always com- 
pose my thoughts, and was very often thinking on 
Nekayah when others imagined me contemplating 
the sky. Soon after the Arab went upon another 
expedition, and then my oidy pleasure was to talk 
with my maids about the accident by which we were 
carried away, and the happiness that we should all 
enjoy at the end of our captivity." 

'"Inhere were women in your Arab's fortress," 
said the princess ; " why did you not make them 
companions, enjoy their conversation, and partake 
of their diversions ? In a place where they found 
business or amusement, why should you alone sit 
corroded with idle melancholy? or why coidd not 
you bear, for a few months,- that condition to which 
they were condemned for life ?" 

"The diversions of the women," answered Pe- 
kuah, " were only childish play, by which the mind 
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accustomed to stronger operations, couH not be 
kept busy. I could do all which they delighted in 
doing by powers merely sensitive, while my intel- 
lectual faculties were flown to Cairo. They ran 
from room to room, aa a bird hops from wire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for tht.' sake of mo- 
tion, as lambs frisk in a meadow. One sometimes 
pretended to be hurt, that the rest might be alarmed ; 
or hid herself, that another might .seek her. Part 
of their time passed in watching i±ie progress of 
light bodies that floated on the riyer, and part in 
marking the various forms into which clouds broke 
in the sky. 

"Their business was only needle-work, in which 
I and my maids sometimes helped them; but jou 
know that the mind will easily struggle from the 
fingers ; nor will you suspect that captivity and ab- 
sence from Nekayah could receive solace from silken 
flowers. 

"Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped from 
their conversation : for of what could they be ex- 
pected to talk ? Tliey had seen nothing ; for they 
had lived from early youth in that narrow spot; 
of what they had not seen they could have no 
knowledge, for they could not read. They had no 
ideas but of the few things that were within their 
view, and had hardly names for anything but their 
clothes and their food. As I bore a superior charac- 
ter, I was often called to terminate their quarrels, 
which I decided as ecLuitably as I could. If it 
could have amused me to hear the complaints of 
each against the rest, I might have been often de- 
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tained by long stories; but the motives of ibeir 
animosity were so small tbat I could not listen 
witbout interrupting the tale." 

"now," said Easselaa, "can the Arab, whom 
you represented as a aaan of more than common 
accomplishments, take any pleasure in his seraglio, 
when it is filled only with women like these ? Are 
they exquisitely beautiful?" 

"They do not," said Pekuah, "want tbat unaf- 
fecting and ignoble beauty which may subsist with- 
out sprightliness or sublimity, without energy of 
thought or dignity of virtue. But to a man like 
the Arab such beauty was only a flower casually 
plucked and carelessly thrown away. What- 
ever pleasures be might find among them, they 
were not those of friendship or society. When 
they were playing about him, he looked on them 
with inattentive superiority : when they vied for 
his regard, he sometimes turned away disgusted. 
As they had no knowledge, their talk could take 
nothing from the tediousness of life : as they had no 
choice, tbcir fondness, or appearance of fondness, 
excited in him neither pride nor gratitude ; he was 
not exalted in bis own esteem by the smiles of a 
woman who saw no other man, nor was much 
obliged by that regard of which he could never 
know the sincerity, and which be might often per- 
ceive to be exerted, not so much to delight him as 
to pain a rival. That which he gave, and they re- 
ceived, as love, was only a careless distribution of 
superflaoua time, such love aa man can bestow upon 
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that which he despises, such as haa neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow." 

"You have reason, lady, to think yourself 
happy," said Imlac, "that you have been thug 
easily dismissed. How could a mind, hungry for 
knowledge, be willing, in an intellectual famine, to 
lose such a banquet as Pekuah'a conversation ?" 

"I am inclined to believe," answered Pekuah, 
" that he was for some time in suspense ; for not- 
withstanding his promise, whenever I proposed to 
dispatch a messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse 
for delay. While I was detained in his house he made 
many incursions into the neighboring countries, and 
perhaps he would have refused to discharge me, had 
his plunder been ecLual to his wishes. . He returned 
always courteous, related his adventures, delighted 
to hear my observations, and endeavored to advance 
my acquaintance with the stars. When I impor- 
tuned him to send away my letters, he soothed me 
with professions of honor and sincerity; and, when 
I could no longer be decently denied, put his troop 
again in motion, and left me to govern in his absence. 
I was much afflicted by this studied procrastination, 
and was sometimes afraid that I should be forgotten ■ 
that you would leave Cairo, and I must end my 
days in an island of the Nile. 

" I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared 
so little to entertain him, that he for a while more 
frequently talked with my maids. That he should 
fall in love with them, or with me, might have been 
equally fatal, and I was not much pleased with the 
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growing friendship. My anxiety was not long ; for, 
as I recovered some degree of cheerfalness, he re- 
turned to me, and I could not forbear to despise my 
former uneasiness. 

" He still delayed to send for ray ransom, and 
■would perhaps never have determined, had not your 
agent found hia way to him. The gold, which he 
would not fetch, he could not reject when it was 
offered. He hastened to prepare for our journey 
hither, "iikc a man delivered from the pain of an in- 
testine conflict. I took leave of my companions in 
the house, who dismissed me with cold indifference." 

Nekayah having heard her favorite's relation, rose 
and embraced her, and Easselas gave her an hundred 
oimces of gold, which she presented to the Arab for 
the fifty that were promised. 
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Thhy returned, to Cairo, and were so well j 
at finding themselves together, that none of them 
went much abroad. The prince began to love learn- 
ing, and one day declared to Imlac, that he intended 
to devote himself to science, and pass the rest of 
his days in hterary solitude. 

"Before you make your final choice, answered 
Imlac, "you ought to examine its hazards, and con- 
verse with some of those who are grown old in the 
company of themselves. I have just left the observ- 
atory of one of the most learned astronom.ers in the 
world, who has spent forty years in unwearied atten- 
tion to the motions and appearances of the celeatial 
bodies, and has drawn out his soul in endless calcu- 
lations. He admits a few friends, once a month, to 
hear hia deductions and enjoy his discoveries. I 
was introduced as a man of knowledge worthy of 
his notice. Men of various ideas, and Sucnt conver- 
versation, are commonly welcome to those whose 
thoughts have been long fixed upon a single point, 
and who find the images of other things steahng 
away, I delighted him with my remarks, he smiled 
at the narrative of my travels and was glad to for- 
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get the constellations and descend for a moment into 
the lower world. 

" On the next day of vacatioa I renewed my visit, 
and waa so fortunate as to please him again. He 
relaxed from that time the severity of his rule, and 
permitted me to enter at my own choice. I fotmd 
him always busy, and always glad to be reheved. 
As each knew mneh which the other was desiroua 
of learning, we exchanged our notions with great 
delight. I perceived that I had every day more of 
his confidence, and always found new cause of ad- 
miration in the profundity of his mind. His compre- 
hension is vast, his memory capacious and retentive, 
his discourse is methodical, and his expression clear. 

" His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most favorite 
studies are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
of doing good by his counsel or his riches. To his 
closet retreat, at his most busy moments, all are ad- 
mitted that want his assistance : ' For though I ex- 
clude idleness and pleasure, I will never,' says he, 
'har my doors agaiust charity. To man is permitted 
the contemplation of the skies, but the practice of 
virtue is commanded.' " 

" Surely," said the princess, "this man is happy." 

" I visited him," said Imlac, " with more and more 
frequency, and was every time more enamored with 
his conversation : he waa sublime without haughti- 
ness, courteous without formality, and communica- 
tive without ostentation. I was ,at first, great prin- 
cess, of your opinion, thought him the happiest of 
mankind, and often congratulated him on the bless- 
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My son's account was too long to be delivered at 
once ; the first part of it was begun that night, and 
he was concluding the rest after dinner the next day, 
when the appearance of Mr. Thorahill'a equipage at 
the door seemed to make a pause in the general sat- 
isfaction. The butler, who waa now become my 
friend in the family, informed me with a whisper, 
that the 'Squire had already made some overtures to 
Miss Wilmot, and that her aunt and uncle seemed 
highly to approve the match. Upon Mr. Thoruhill's 
entering, he seemed, at seeing my son and me, to 
start back ; but I readily imputed that to surprise, 
and not displeasure. However, upon our advancing 
to salute him, he returned our greetingwith the most 
apparent candour; and after a short time his presence 
served only to increase the general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire after my 
daughter ; but upon my informing him that my 
inquiry was unsuccessful, ho seemed greatly sur- 
prised ; adding, that he had been since frequently 
at my house in order to comfort the rest of my 
family, whom he left perfectly well. He then 
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"At last the time came when the secret hurst bia 
reserve. We were sitting together last night in the 
turret of his house, watching the emersion of a 
BateUite of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded the 
sky, and disappointed our observation. We sat a 
while silent in the dark, and then he addressed him- 
self to me in these words ; ' Imlac, I have long con- 
sidered thy friendship as the greatest blessing of my 
life. Integrity without knowledge is weak and use- 
less, and knowledge without integrity is dangerous 
and dreadful I have found in thee all the quahtiea 
requisite for trust, benevolence, esperience, and for- 
titude, I have long discharged an of&ce which I 
must soon quit at the call of nature, and shall rejoice 
in the hour of imbecility and pain to devolve it 
upon thee.' 

" I thought myself honored by this testimony, and 
protested that whatever could conduce to his happi- 
ness would add likewise to mine. 

" 'Hear, Imlao, what thou wilt not without diffi- 
culty credit. I have possessed for five years the 
regulation of the weather, and the distribution of 
the seasons ; the sun has listened to my dictates, and 
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passed £[om trtijjio to tropic by my direction ; the 
clouds, at my call, have poured their waters, and 
the Nile has overflowed at my command ; I have 
restrained the rage of the dog-star, and mitigated 
the fervors of the crab. The winds alone, of all the 
elemental powers, have hitherto refused my authority, 
and multitudes have perished by equinoctial tempests, 
which I found myself unable to prohibit or restrain. 
I have administered this great office with exact jus- 
tice, and made to the different nations of the earth 
an impartial dividend of rain and sunshine. What 
must have been .the misery of half the globe, if I 
nad limited the clouds to particular regiona, or con- 
fined the sun to either side of the equator ?' " 
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THE OPINIOC OF THE ASTRONOMEB 13 BIPLAINBD ABD 

"I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, througli the 
obscurity of the room, some tokens of amazement 
and doubt, for, after a short pause, he proceeded 
thus. 

" 'Not to be easily credited will neither surprise 
nor offend me ; for I am, probably, the first of hu- 
man beings to whom this trust has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this distinction a 
reward or punishment ; since I have possessed it I 
have been far less happy than before, and nothing 
but the consciousness of good intentions could have 
enabled me to support the weariness of unremitted 
vigilance.' 

'"How long, sir,' said I, 'has this great office been 
in your hands?' 

" ' About ten years ago,' said he, ' my daily obser- 
vations of the changes of the sky led me to consider, 
•whether, if I had the power of the seasons, I could 
confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of the 
earth. This contemplation fastened on my mind, 
and I sat days and nights in imaginary dominion, 
pouring upon this country and that the showers of 
fertility, and seconding every fall of rain with a due 
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proportion of sunshine. I had yet only the wOI to 
do good, and did not imagine that I should ever 
have the power. 

" 'One day, as I was looking on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish that 
I coiild send rain on the southern mountains, and 
raise the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of 
my imagination I commanded rain to fall, and by 
comparing the time of my command with that of the 
inundation, I found that the clouds had listened to 
my lipa.' 

'"Might not some other cause,' said I, 'produce 
tills concurrence ? the Nile does not always rise on 
the same day.' 

" 'Do not believe,' said he with impatience, 'that 
such objections conld escape me ; I reasoned long 
against my own conviction and labored against 
truth with the utmost obstinacy. I sometimes sus- 
pected mys&'f of madness, and should not have dared 
to impart thJs secret but to a man hke you, capable 
of distingui'jhing the wonderful from the impossible, 
and the incredible from the false.' 

" ' Why, sir,' said I, ' do you call that incredible, 
which you know, or think yon know, to be true?' 

■"'Because,' said he, 'I cannot prove it by any 
external evidence; and I know too well the laws of 
demonstrallon to think that my conviction ought to 
influence another, who cannot, like me, be conscious 
of its forse. I therefore shall not attempt to gain 
credit by disputation. It is suf&cient that I feel this 
power, that I have long possessed, and every day 
exerted it. But the life of man is short: the in- 
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firraities.of age increase upon me, and the time will 
soon come, when the regulator of the year must 
mingle with the dust. The care of appointing a 
successor has long disturbed me; the night and the 
day have been spent in comparisons of all the char- 
acters which have come to my knowledge, and I 
have yet found none so worthy aa thyself.' " 
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" ' Hear, therefore, what I shall impart, with atten- 
tion, such as the welfere of a world reqnirea. K 
the task of a king be considered as difficult, who has 
the care only of a few millions, to whom he cannot 
do much good or harm, what must be the anxiety 
of him, on whom depends the action of the elements, 
and the great gifts of light and heat! — Hear me 
therefore with attention. 

" ' I have diligently considered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed innumerable schemes in 
which I changed their situation, I have sometimes 
turned aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes 
varied the echptic of the sun; hut I have found it 
impossible to make a disposition by which the world 
maybe advantaged; what one region gains, another 
loses by any imaginable alteration, even without 
considering the distant parts of the solar system 
with which we are acquainted. Do not therefore, in 
thy administration of the year, indulge thy pride by 
innovation ; do not please thyself with thinking that 
thou canst make thyself renowned to all future ages, 
by disordering the seasons. The memory of mischief 
is no desirable fame. Much less will it become thee 
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to let kindness or interest prevail. Never rob other 
countries of rain to pour it on thine own. For ua 
the Nile is sufficient.' 

" I promised, that when I possessed the power, I 
would use it with inflexible integrity ; and he dis- 
missed me, pressing ray hand. ' My heart,' said he, 
'will now be at rest, and my benevolence will no 
more destroy my quiet ; I have found a man of wis- 
dom and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully bequeath 
the inheritance of the sun.' " 

The prince heard this narration with very serious 
regard ; but the princess smiled, and Pekuah con- 
vulsed herself with laughter. "Ladies," said Imlac, 
' to mock the heaviest of human afflictions is neither 
charitable nor wise. Few can attain this man's 
knowledge, and few practice his virtues ; but all may 
suffer his calamity. Of the uncertainties of our 
present state, the most dreadful and alarming is the 
Tincertaia continuance of reason." 

The princess was recollected, and the favorite was 
abashed. Easselas, more deeply affected, inquired 
of Imlac, whether he thought such maladies of the 
mind frequent, and how they were contracted 7 
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THE OANOEEOUS 



"Disorders of intellect," answered Imlac, "liappen 
much more often than superficial observers will 
easily believe. Perhaps, if we apeak with rigorous 
exactness, no human mind is in its right state. 
There is no man whose imagination does not some- 
times predominate over his reason, who can regulate 
his attention wholly by his will, and whose ideas 
will come and go at his command. No man will be 
found in whose mind airy notions do not sometimes 
tyrannize, and force him to hope or fear beyond the 
limits of sober probability. All power of fancy 
over reason is a degree of insanity ; but while this 
power is such as we can control and repress, it is 
not viable to others, nor considered as any deprava- 
tion of the mental faculties : it is not pronounced 
madness but when it becomes ungovernable, and 
apparently influences speech or action. 

"To indulge the power of fiction, and send im- 
^nation out upon the wing, is often the sport of 
those who delight too much in silent speculation. 
When we are alone, we are not always busy ; the 
labor of excogitation is too violent to last long ; the 
ardor of inquiry will sometimes give way to idleness 
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or satiety. He who has nothing external that can 
divert him, must find pleasure in his own thoughts, 
and must conceive himself what he is not; for who 
is pleased with what he is ? He then expatiates in 
boundless futurity, and culls from aU imaginable 
conditions that which for the present moment he 
should most dtsire, amuses his desires with impos- 
Bible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unat- 
tainable dominion. The mind dances from scone to 
scene, unites all pleasures in all combinations, and 
riots in delights which nature and fortune, with all 
their bounty, cannot bestow. 

" In time, some particular train of ideas fixes the 
attention ; all other intellectual gratifications are 
rejected ; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs 
constantly to the favorite conception, and feasts on 
the luscious falsehood, whenever she is offended with 
the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of 
fancy is confirmed ; she grows first imperious, and 
in time despotic. Then fictions begin to operate as 
realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and 
life passes in dreams of rapture or of anguish. 

" This, air, is one of the dangers of aohtude, which 
the hermit has confessed not always to promote 
goodness, and the astronomer's misery has proved 
to be not always propitious to wisdom." 

"I will no more," said the favorite, "imagine my- 
self the queen of Abyssinia. I have often spent the 
hours, which the princess gave to my own disposal, 
in adjusting ceremonies and regulating the court; I 
have repressed the pride of the powerful, and granted 
the petitions of tiie poor; I have buUt new palaces 
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in more happy situations, planted groves upon the 
tops of mountains, and Kave exulted in tKe beneli- 
cence of royalty, tUl, when the princess entered, I 
had almost forgotten to bow down before her." 

"And I," said the princess, "will not allow my- 
Belf any more to play the shepherdess in my waking 
dreams. I have often soothed my thoughts with 
the quiet and innocence of pastoral employments, 
till I have in my chamber heard the winds whistle, 
and the sheep bleat ; sometimes freed the lamb en- 
tangled in the thicket, and sometimes with my crook 
encountered the wolf. I have a dress lite that of the 
village maids, which I put on to help my imagina- 
tion, and a pipe on which I play softly, and suppose 
F followed by my flocks." 

"I will confess," said the prince, "an indulgence 
of fantastic delight more dangerous that yours, I 
have frequently endeavored to image the possibility 
of a perfect government, by which all wrong should 
be restrained, all vice reformed, and all the sub- 
jects preserved in tranquillity and innocence. This 
thought produced innumerable schemes of reforma- 
tion, and dictated many useful regulations and salu- 
tary edicts. This has been the sport, and sometimes 
the labor, of my solitude ; and I start, when I think 
with how little anguish I once supposed the death 
of my father and my brothers." 

"Such," says Imlac, "are the effects of visionary 
schemes; when we first form them we know them 
to be absurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and 
in time lose sight of their foUy." 
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The evening was now far past, and they rose to re* 
tttrn home. As they walked along the bank of the 
Nile, dehghted with the beams of the moon quiver- 
ing on the water, they saw at a small distance an 
old man, whom the prince had often heard in the 
assembly of the sages. " Yonder," said he, " is one 
whose years have calmed his passions, but not 
clouded his reason : let us close the disquisitions of 
the night, by inquiring what are his sentiments of 
his own state, that we may know whether youth 
alone is to struggle with vexation, and whether any 
better hope remains for the latter part of life." 

Here the sage approached and sainted them. They 
invited him to join their walk, and prattled awhile 
as acquaintance that had unexpectedly met one 
another. The old man was cheerful and talkative, 
and the way seemed short in his company. He was 
pleased to find himself not disregarded, accompanied 
them to their house, and, at the prince's request, 
entered with them. They placed him in the seat of 
honor, and set wine and conserves before him. 

"Sir," said the princess, "an evening walk must 
give to a man of learning, like you, pleasures which 
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ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. You 
know the qualities and the causes of all that you 
behold, the laws by whicli the river fiows, the 
periods in which the planets perform their revolu- 
tion. Everything must supply you with contem- 
plation, and renew the consciousness of your own 
dignity." 

" Lady," answered he, " let the gay and the vigor- 
ous expect pleasure in their excursions ; it is enough 
that age can obtain ease. To me the world has lost 
^K novelty; I look round, and see what I remember 
to have seen in happier dajrs. I rest against a tree, 
and consider, that in the same shade I once disputed 
upon the annua! overflow of the Nile with a friend 
who is now silent in the grave. I cast my eyes up- 
wards, fix them on the changing moon, and think 
with pain on the vicissitudes of life. I have ceased 
to take much delight in physical truth; for what 
have I to do with those tldnga which I am so soon 
to leave?" 

" You may at least recreate yourself," said Imlac, 
"with recollections of an honorable and useful life, 
and enjoy the praise which all agree to give you," 

" Praise," said the sage with a sigh, " is to an old 
man an empty sound. I have neither mother to be 
delighted with the reputation of her son, nor wife 
to partake the honors of her husband. I have out 
lived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance: for I cannot extend my interest 
beyond myself Youth is delighted with applause, 
because it is considered as the eamt st of some future 
good, and because the prospect of life is far extended : 
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bat to me wbo am now declining to decrepitude, 
there ia little to be feared from the malevolence of 
men, and yet less to be hoped from their affection 
or esteem. Something they may yet take away, but 
they can give me nothing. Riches would now be 
useless, and high employment would be pain. My 
retrospect of life recalls to my view many opportu- 
nities of good neglected, much time squandered upon 
trifies, and more lost in idleness and vacancy. I 
leave many great designs unattempted, and many 
great attempte unfinished. My mind is burdened 
with no heavy crime, and therefore I compose my- 
self to tranquillity: endeavor to abstract my thoughts 
from hopes and cares, which, though reason knows 
them to be vain, still try to keep their old posses- 
sion of the heart ; expect, with serene humiHty, that 
hour which nature cannot long delay ; and hope to 
possess, in a better state, that happiness which here 
I could not find, and that virtue which here I have 
not attained." 

He arose and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
consoled himself with remarking, that it was not 
reasonable to be disappointed by this account ; for 
age had never been considered as the season of 
felicity ; and if it was possible to be easy in decline 
and weakness, it was likely that the days of vigor 
and alacrity might be happy : that the noon of life 
might he bright, if the evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to repress the expectations 
of those who had newly entered the world. She 
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had seen the possessors of estates look with envy on 
their heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleasure 
no longer than they can confine it to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured that the man was older than 
he appeared, and was willing to impute his com- 
piaints to delirious dejection ; or else supposed that 
he had heen unfortunate, and was therefore diacon- 
tented: "For nothing," said she, "is more common, 
than to call our own condition the condition of life." 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depressed, 
smiled at the comforts which they could so readily 
procure to themselves, and remembered, that at the 
same age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
prosperity, and equally fertile of consolatory expedi- 
ents. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itself would too soon impress. 
The princess aad her ladj retired ; the madness of 
the Astronomer hung upon their minds, and they 
desired Imlac to enter upon his of&ce, and delay nest 
morning the rising of the sun. 
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The princess and Pekuah having talfed in private 
of Imlac's astronomer, thought his character at once 
so amiable and so strange, that they could not be 
satisfied without a nearer knowledge ; and Imlae 
was requested to find the means of bringing them 
together. 

This was somewhat difficult : the philosopher had 
never received any visits from women, though he 
lived in a city that had in it many Europeans, who 
followed the manners of their own countries, and 
many from other parts of the world, that lived there 
with European liberty. The ladies would not be 
refused, and several schemes were proposed for the 
accomplishment of their design. It was proposed 
to introduce them as strangers in distress, to whom 
the sage was always accessible : but, after some de- 
liberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, no ac- 
quaintance could be formed, for their conversation 
would be short, and they could not decently impor- 
tune him often. "This," said Easselas, "is true; 
but I have yet a stronger objection against the mis- 
representation of your state. I have always con- 
Bidered it as treason against the great republic of 
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human nature, to make any man's virtues the means 
of deceiving him, whether on great or little occa- 
sions. All imposture weakens confidence, and chilla 
benevolence. When the sage finds that you are not 
■what you seemed, he will feel the resentment natural 
to a man, who, conscious of great abilities, discovers 
that he has been tricked by understandings meaner 
than his own, and, perhaps, the distrust which he 
can never afterwards wholly lay aside, may stop the 
voice of counsel, and close the hand of charity ; and 
where will you find the power of restoring his bene- 
factions to mankind, or his peace to himself?" 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began 
to hope that their curiosity would subside; but next 
day, Pekuah told him, she had now found an honest 
pretence for a visit to the astronomer, for she would 
solicit permission to continue under him the studies 
in which she had been initiated by the Arab, and 
the princess might go with her either as a fellow- 
student, or because a woman could not decently 
come alone. "I am afraid," said Imlae, "that he 
will soon he weary of your company: men ad- 
vanced far in knowledge do not love to repeat the 
elements of their art, and T am not certain that even 
of the elements, aa he will deliver them, connected 
nvith inferences, and mingled with reflections, you 
are a very capable auditress." "That," said Pe- 
kuah, "must be my care; I ask of you only to take 
me thither. My knowledge is, perhaps, more than 
you imagine it, and by concurring always with his 
opinions, I shall make him think it greater than it is." 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this resolution. 
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was told that a foreign lady, travelling in search of 
knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and was 
desirous to become his scholar. The uncommon- 
ness of the proposal raised at once his surprise and 
curiosity ; and when, after a short deliberation, he 
ooiisented to admit her, he coudd not stay without 
impatience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who was 
pleased to see liimself approached witii respect ^y 
persons of so splendid an appearance. In the ex- 
change of the first civilities he was timorous and 
bashful ; but when the talk became more regular, 
he recollected his powers, and justified the character 
which Imlac had given. Inquiring of Pekuah, what 
could have turned her inchnation towards astronomy, 
he received from her a recital of her adventure at 
the Pyramid, and of the time passed in the Arab's 
Island. She told her tale with ease and elegance, 
and her conversation took possession of his heart. 
The discourse was then turned to astronomy i 
Pekuah displayed what she knew; he looked upon 
her as a prodigy of genius, and entreated her not to 
desist from a study which she had so happily hegun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome thaji before. The sage endeavored 
to amuse them that they might prolong their visits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their 
company ; the clouds of solicitude vanished by de- 
grees, as he forced himself to entertain them, and 
he grieved when he was left at their departure to 
his old employment of regulating the seasons. 
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The princess and ter favorite had now watched 
his lips for several months, and couid not catch a 
single word from which they could judge whether 
he continued, or not, in the opinion of his preter- 
natural commission. They often contrived to l)ring 
him to an open declaration : but he easUy eluded all 
their attacks, and on which side soever they pressed 
him, escaped from them to some other topic. 

As their familiarity increased, they invited him 
often to the house of Imlac, where they distinguished 
him hy extraordinary respect. He began gradually 
to delight in sublunary pleasures. He came early, 
and departed late ; labored to recommend himself 
by assiduity and compliance : excited their curiosity 
after new arts, that they might still want his assis- 
tance; and when they made any excursion of plea- 
sure or inc[uiry, entreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wisdom 
the .prince and his sister were convinced that he 
might be trusted without danger ; and lest he should 
draw any false hopes from the civilities which he 
received, discovered to him their condition, with the 
motives of their journey; and required his opinion 
on the choice of life. 

"Of the various conditions which the world 
spreads before you, which you shall prefer," said 
the sage, "I am not able to instruct you. I can 
only tell that I have chosen wrong. I have passed 
my time in study without experience : in the attain- 
ment of sciences, which can, for the most part, be 
but remotely useful to mankind ; I have purchased 
knowledge at the expense of all the common com- 
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forts of life ; I have missed the endearing elegance 
of female friendship, and the happy commerce of 
domestic tenderness. If I have obtained any pre- 
rogatives above other students, they have been 
accompanied with fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity; 
but even of these prerogatives, whatever they were, 
I have, since my thoughts have been diversified by 
more intercourse with the world, begun to question 
the reahty. When I have been for a few days lost 
in pleasing dissipation, I am always tempted to think 
that my inquiries have ended in error, and that I 
have suffered much and suffered it in vain," 

Irolacwas delighted to find that the sage's under- 
standing was breaking through its mists, and re- 
solved to detain him from the planets till he should 
forget his task of ruling them, and reason should 
recover its original influence. 

From this time the astronomer was received into 
familiar friendship, and partook of all their projects 
and pleasures : his respect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave much time 
unengaged. Something was also to be done : the 
day was spent in making observations which fur- 
nished talk for the evening, and the evening was 
dosed with a scheme for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlao, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his 
hours by a succession of amusements, he found the 
conviction of his authority over the skies fade grad- 
ually from his mind, and began to trust less to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
■which he now found subject to variation, firom 
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causes in whicli reason had no part, " If I am ac- 
cidentally left alone for a few hours," said he, " my 
inveterate persuasion rushes upon my soul, and my 
thoughts are chained down by some irresistible vio- 
lence ; but they are soon disentangled by the prince's 
conversation, and instantaneously released at the 
entrance of Pekuah. I am like a man habitually 
afraid of spectres, who is set at ease by a lamp, and 
wonders at the dread which harassed him ia the 
dark ; yet, if his lamp be extinguished, feels again 
the terrors which he knows that when it is hght he 
shall feel no more. But I am sometimes afraid lest 
I indulge my quiet by criminal negligence, and vol- 
untarily forget the great charge with which I am 
intrusted. If I favor myself in a known error, or 
am determined by my own ease in a doubtful ques- 
tion of this importance, how dreadful is my crime I" 

" No disease of the imagination," answered Imlac, 
"is so difficult of cure as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt : fancy and conscience then 
act interchangeably upon us, and so often shift their 
places, that the illusions of one are not distinguished 
Lcom the dictates of the other. If fancy presents 
images not moral or reUgious, the mind drives them 
away when they give it pain : but when melanchoKc 
e the form of duty, they lay hold on the 
s without opposition, because we are afraid 
to exclude or banish them. For this reason the" su- 
perstitious are often melancholy, and the melancholy 
almost always superstitious. 

" But do not let the suggestions of timidity over- 
power your better reason : the danger of neglect can 
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be but as the probability of the obligation, which, 
when joa consider it with freedom, you find very 
little, and that littie growing every day less. Open 
your heart to the influence of the light, which from 
time to time, breaks in upon you : when scruples 
importune you, which you in your lucid momentfl 
know to be vain, do not stand to parley, but fly to 
business or to Pekuah, and keep this thought always 
prevalent, that you are only one atom of the mass 
of humanity, and have neither such virtue nor vice, 
as that you should be singled out for supernatural 
favors and afflictions." 
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"All this," said the astronomer, "I have often 
thought, hut my reason has heen so long subjugated 
by an uncontrollable and overwhelmmg idea, that it 
durst not confide in its own decisions. I now see 
how fatally I betrayed my quiet, by suifering chi- 
meras to pray upon me in secret ; but melancholy 
shrinks from communication, and I never found a 
man before to whom I could impart my troubles, 
though I had been certain of relief, I rejoice to 
find my own sentiments confirmed by yours, who 
are not easily deceived, and can have no motive or 
purpose to deceive. I hope that time and variety 
win dissipate the gloom that has so long surrounded 
me, and the latter part of my days will be spent in 
peace." 

"Your learning and virtue," 'said Imlac, "may 
justly give you hopes." 

Eagselas then entered with the princess and 
Pekuah, and inquired, whether they had contrived 
any new diversions for the next day? "Such,'* 
said Nekayah, " is the state of life, that none are 
happy but by the anticipation of change : the change 
itself is nothing ; when we have made it, the next 
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wish is to change again. The world 13 not yet ex- 
hausted ; let me see something to-morrow which I 
never saw before." 

"Variety," said Rasselas, "is so necessary to con- 
tent, that even the happy valley disgusted me by 
the recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I cotdd not for- 
bear to reproach myself with impatience, when I 
saw the monks of St. Antony support without com- 
plaint, a life, not of imiform delight, but uniform 
hardship." 

" These men," answered Imlac, " are less wretched 
in their silent convent than the Abyssinian princes in 
their pilson of pleasure, -Whatever is done by the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable 
motive. Their labor supplies them with necessaries ; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re- 
warded. Their devotion prepares them for another 
state, and reminds them of its approach, while it fits 
them for it. Their time is regularly distributed: 
one duty succeeds another, so that they are not left 
open to the distraction of unguided choice, nor lost 
in the shades of hstless inactivity. There is a certain 
task to be performed at an appropriated hour ; and 
their toils are cheerful, because they consider them 
as acts of piety, by which they are always advancing 
towards endless felicity," 

"Do you think," said Nekayah, "that the monas- 
tic rule is a more holy and less imperfect state than 
any other? May not he equally hope for future 
happiness who converses openly with mankind, who 
succors the distressed by his charity, instructs the 
ignorant by his learning, and contributes by hia in- 
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dustry to the general system of life ; even thoi^li 
he should omit some of the mortifications which are 
practised in the cloister, and allow himaelf such 
harmless delights as his condition may place within 
his reach ?" 

" This," said Imlac, " is a question which has long 
divided the wise, and perplexed the good. I am 
afraid to decide on either part. He that lives well 
in the world is better than he that lives well in a 
monastery. But, perhaps, every one is not ahle to 
stem the temptations of public life : and if he cannot 
conquer, he may properly retreat. Some have little 
power to do good, and have likewise little strength 
to resist evil. Many are weary of their conflicts 
with adversity, and are willing to reject those pas- 
sions which have long busied them in vain. And 
many are dismissed by age and diseases from the 
more laborious duties of society. In monasteries 
the weak and timorous may be happily sheltered, 
the weary may repose, and the penitent may medi- 
tate. Those retreats of prayer and contemplation 
have something so congenial to the mind of man, 
that, perhaps, there is scarcely one that does not 
purpose to elcee his life in pious abstraction with a 
few associates serious as himself." 

"Such," said Pekuah, "has often been my wish 
and I have heard the princess declare, that she should 
not willingly die in a crowd," 

"The liberty of using harmless pleasures," pro- 
ceeded Imlac, "will not be disputed: but it is still 
to be examined what pleasures are harmless. The 
evil of any pleasure that Nekayah can imagine, is 
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not in the act itself but in its consequences. Pleasure 
in itself harmless, may become mischievous, by en- 
dearing us to a state which we know to be transient 
and probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from 
that of which every hour brings us nearer to the 
beginning, and of which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in itself 
nor has any other use, but that it disengages us from 
the allurements of sense. In the state of future per- 
fection, to which we all aspire, there will be pleasure 
without danger, and security without restraint." 

The princess was silent, and Easselas turning to 
the astronomer, asked him, whether lie could not 
delay her retreat, by showing her something which 
she had not seen before? 

" Your curiosity," s^d the sage, " has been so 
general, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, 
that novelties are not now very easy to be found : 
but what you can no longer procure firom the living 
may be given by the dead. Among the wonders of 
this country are the Catacombs, or the ancient re- 
positories, in which the bodies of the earliest gene- 
rations were lodged, and where, by the virtue of the 
gums which embalmed them, they yet remain with- 
out corruption," 

"I know not," said Easselaa, "what pleasure the 
sight of the Catacombs can afford ; but, since noth- 
ing else offers, I am resolved to view them, and 
shall place this with many other things which I 
have done, because I would do something," 

They hired a guard of horsemen, and the next 
day visited the Catacombs. When they were about 
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to descend into the sepulchral caves, "Pekuah," 
said the princess, " we are now again invading the 
habitations of the dead ; I know that you will stay 
behind ; let me find you safe wlien I return," "No, 
I win not be left," answered Pekuah, " I wiU go 
down between you and the prince." 

They then all descended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of subterraneous passages, 
where the bodies were laid in rows »n either side. 
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"What reason," said the prince, " can be given why 
the Egyptians shoiild thiis expensively preserve 
those carcasses which some nations consume with 
fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and all 
agree to remove from their sight, &s soon as decent 
rites can be performed?" 

" The original of ancient ciistoms," said Imlac, 
" is commonly unknown ; for the practice often con- 
tinaes when the cause has ceased ; and concerning 
superstitious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture : for 
what reason did not dictate, reason cannot explain, 
I have long believed that the practice of embalming 
arose only from tenderness to the remains of rela- 
tions or friends, and to this opinion I am more in- 
clined, because it seems impossible that this care 
should have been general : had all the dead been 
embahned, their repositories must in time have been 
more spacious than the dwellings of the Kving. I 
suppose only the rich or honorable were secured 
from corruption, and the rest left to the course of 
nature. 

" But it is commonly supposed that the Egyptians 
believed the soul to Jive as long as the body con- 
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tinaed undissolved, and therefore tried this method 
of eluding death," 

"Could the wise Egyptians," said Nekayah, 
"think so grossly of the soul? If the soul could 
once survive its separation, what could it afterwards 
receive or suffer from the hody ?" 

" The Egyptians would doubtless think errone- 
ously," said the astronomer, "in the darkness of 
heathenism, and the first dawn of philosophy. The 
nature of the soul is still disputed amidst all our 
opportunities of clearer knowledge; some yet say 
that it may he material, who, nevertheless, believe 
it to be immortal." 

"Some," answered Imlac, "have indeed said that 
the soul is material, hut I can scarcely helieve that 
any man has thought it who knew how to think : 
for aD the conclusions of reason enforce the imma- 
teriality of mind, and all the notices of sense and 
investigations of science concur to prove the un- 
consciousness of matter. 

" It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter he devoid of thought, what 
part can we suppose to think ? Matter can differ 
from matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, 
and direction of motion : to which of these, however 
varied or combined, can consciousness be annexed ? 
To be round or square, to he sohd or fluid, to be 
great or little, to be moved slowly or swifUy, one 
way or another, are modes of material existence, all 
equally alien from the nature of cogitation. If 
matter be once without thought, it can only be made 
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lo think by some new modification, bat all the 
modifieatioas which it can admit are equally tmcon- 
nected with cogitative powers." 

" But the materialists," said the astronomer, " urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we are 
unacquainted." 

"He who will deterraiQe," answered Imlac, 
"against that which he knows, because there may 
be something which he knows not ; he that can set 
hypothetical posaibihty against acknowledged cer- 
tainty, is not to be admitted among reasonable 
beings. All that we know of matter is, that matter is 
inert, senseless, and lifeless ; and if this conviction can - 
not be opposed but by referring us to something that 
we know not, we have all the evidence that human 
intellect can admit. If that which is known may 
be overruled by that which is unknown, no being 
not omniscient, can arrive at certainty." 

" Yet let U3 not," said the astronomer, " too arro- 
gantly hmit the Creator's power," 

"It is no limitation of Omnipotence," replied the 
poet, "to suppose that one thing is not consistent 
with another, that the same proposition cannot be 
at once true and false, that the same number cannot 
be even and odd, that cogitation cannot be conferred 
on that which is created incapable of cogitation." 

"I know not," said Nekayah, "any great use of 
this question. Does that inmiateriality, which, in my 
opinion, you have suiEciently proved, necessarily 
include eternal duration." 

" Of immateriality," said Imlac, " our ideas are 
negative, and therefore obscure. Immateriahty seems 
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to imply a natural power of perpetual duration as a 
consecLuenee of exemption from all causes of decay : 
whatever perishes is destroyed by tke solution of its 
contexture, and separation of its parts ; nor can we 
conceive how that which has no parte, and therefore 
admite no solution, can he naturally corrupted or 
impaired." 

"I know not," said Rasselas, "bow to conceive 
anything without extension : what is extended must 
have parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts 
may he destroyed," 

" Consider your own conceptions," replied Imlac, 
" and the difficulty wdl be less. You will find sub- 
atance without extension. An ideal form is no less 
real than material bulk ; yet an ideal form has no 
extension. It is no less certain, when you think on 
a pyramid, that your mind possesses the idea of a 
pyramid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. 
What space does the idea of a pyramid occupy more 
than the idea of a grain of corn ? or how can either 
idea suffer laceration ? As is tlie effect, such is the 
cause : as thought, such is the power that thinks ; a 
power impassive and indiscerptible." 

" But the Being," said NekayaJi, " whom I fear to 
name, the Being which made the soul, can destroy 
it." 

"He, surely, can destroy it," answered Imlac, 
"since, however unperishable, it receives from a 
superior nature its power of duration. That it will 
not perish by any inherent cause of decay, or prin- 
ciple of corruption, may be shown by philosophy ; 
but philosophy can tell no more. That it wiU not 
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be annihilated by him that made it, we must humbly 
learn from higlier authority. 

The whole assembly stood awhile silent and col- 
lected. "Let 133 teturo," said Easaelas, "from thia 
scene of mortality. How gloomy would be these 
mansions of the dead to bim who did not know 
that he should never die ; that what now acts shall 
continue its agency, and what now thinks shall think 
on forever I Those that lie here stretched before us, 
the wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn us 
to remember the shortness of our present state ; they 
were, perhaps, snatched away, while they were busy 
like us in the choice of life," 

" To me," said the princess, " the choice of life is 
become less important : I hope hereafter to think 
only on the choice of eternity," 

They then hastened out of the cavern, and under 
the protection of their guard, returned to Cairo. 
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